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PEARS SOAP 





MATCHLESS. COMPLEXION 


‘* This is genuine “ PEARS” as sold for more than 100 years past! I have 
sold it all my life, and know how good it is. 

“It has taken the highest award at every Exhibition, and won the only 
Grand Prix at Paris. As there is no water mixed with it, it is ALL SOAP and 
lasts longer than any other; so it is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

“1 could sell you an imitation at half the money and make more profit on it 


too, but I should be only swindling you if I did.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.”’ 
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AMERICA. 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON. 


THE UNITED STATES 


IS DESTINED TO BE THE CHIEF HOME OF 


THE 


JEWISH RACE—WHY THE JEW COMES HERE, HIS STANDING ASA CITIZEN, 


AND HIS RECORD FOR 


HE Jewish race is flocking to the 
United States. At the present 

rate of immigration, another century 
will see more than half of it settled 
in America. New York already contains 
about thirty times as many Jews as 
there are in Jerusalem: and the new- 
comers who land every six months would 


JEFFERSON M. LEVY, FORMERLY CONGRESSMAN 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Drawn from a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS IN AMERICA 


make a larger city than that historic site 
of a departed splendor. 

The total number of Jews in all coun- 
tries is eleven millions. About fourteen 
hundred thousand are now in America 
—nearly two per cent of our population. 
Half of these are in New York, and one 
tenth in Chicago. ‘The whole British 


SIMON WOLF, FORMERLY UNITED STATES CONSUL- 
GENERAL IN EGYPT. 
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Empire, with nearly five times our popu- 
lation, has only one-fifth as many Jews. 
King Solomon, in all his glory, had not 
more than five times as many subjects 
as the Jews who are now living in the 


ISIDOR RAYNER, 
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polar snows. He has put every form of 
civilization to the test. He has heard 
himself abused in every language. And 
now he has selected the United States 
as his future home, and has decided to 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 


Drawn from @ photograph by Getz, Baltimore. 


And by 1930, if the 
increase continues, we 


as 


United States. 
present rate of 
shall have seven million Jews here 
many as obtyed Solomon. 

Zionists may dream of the return to 
Palestine, but the destiny of their race 
is turning in another direction. America 
is rapidly becoming the Promised Land 


of the Jews and New York their New 





Jerusalem. 
The Jew 


has had two thousand years 
of world-wandering. He has sampled 
all the lands of the earth. He has tried 


everv climate from the equator to the 


an American. Rather flatier- 
ing to us, when you think it over! 


become 


THE ABOUT THE 
The question now. for his fellow 
countrymen is this—what about th: 
Jew? What are the facts underneath the 
fog of gossip and prejudice? What ha- 
his record in America? Has he 
made good? Has he become one of us 
and done his share of the work? Or is it 
true, as some European nations sa 
that “ the Jew is always and everywhere 
a foreigner”? In view of the facts | 


TRUTH JEW. 


been 

















have given, it ought to be worth several 
minutes of our valuable time—perhaps 
as much as half an hour—to find out 
whether the Jew has made a success or 
a failure of the opportunity that the 





United States has given him. 

The American Jews are in all manner 
of trades and professions, being by pret- 
erence lawyers, bankers, and dealers in 
clothing, cotton, cigars, and jewelry. 
There are few in railroads. There is not 
one in steel, and never has been. There 
are thousands of store-keepers of all 
grades, from the vender of shoe-laces to 
a Siegel, a Bloomingdale, or a Stfaus. 
There are financiers, from pawnbrokers 
to a Schiff, a Speyer, a Loeb, or a 
Seligman. At the front among the 
smelters of Colorado stand Meyer Gug- 
eenheim’s five sons. Mendes Cohen, of 
Baltimore, is an ex-president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and Dankmar Adler, who died a few 
years ago, was conspicuous among the 
architects of Chicago. Schwarzschild, 
Sulzberger, and Nelson Morris, rank 
among the beef kings. It was a member 
of this versatile race who gave New 
York its most famous bookstore, Bren- 
tano’s. In short, no matter what ladder 
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JULIUS FLEISCHMANN, FORMERLY MAYOR OF 
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you climb, you are pretty sure to find 
some Jews on the top rungs. 

And they are not all in New York and 
Chicago, by any means. There are few 
States without their influential Jews. 
The name of Straus is not better known 
in New York than Minis and Sheftall 
are in Georgia, Harby in South Caro- 
lina, Lehman in Alabama, Lowenstein 
in Tennessee, Morse in Boston, Bush in 
Missouri, or Pike, whose name is per- 
petuated in the Opera House of Cincin- 
nati. You cannot write the history of 
Texas and leave out Morris Ranger and 
the other Jews of Galveston. Neither 
can any one write of California in the 
booming days after the Civil War with- 
out telling the story of Isaae Fried- 
lander, the grain king. 

The Jewish race is like a department 
store. Ask for whatever you want and 
it can give it to you. If you want a doc- 
tor, it gives you Abraham Jacobi of New 
York or Jacob Solis Cohen of Philadel- 
phia—an artist, Henry Mosler—a sculp- 
tor, Ephraim lKeyser—a musician, 
Rubin Goldmark—a judge, you can 
choose between Sulzberger, of Philadel- 
phia, and Leventritt and Hirschberg, 
of the New York Supreme Court. In 
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FOUR PROMINENT AMERICAN RABBIS. 








the matter of musical taste, we have gone 
to school to the Jews ever since a Jewish 
professor, Lorenzo da Ponte, brought the 
first Italian opera to America in 1830. 
‘The operatic record has been continued 
hy Maurice Grau and Heinrich Conried. 


FOUNDER OF 
ETHICAL 
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of the highest eminence, Professor Adler 
seems no longer to belong to his race, but 
to the world. For thirty years his famous 
Ethical Culture Society has stood as 
one of the pillars of our moral progress. 

In our universities, it is a dull year 


THE 
CULTURE. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR 


Drawn from a photograph by Pach, New York. 


And in the troubled theatrical world, 
whether you investigate the so-called 
“trust” or the opposition, you will find 
it directed by Jews—by Belasco, the 
Frohmans, Hayman, the Shuberts, Er- 
langer, and Klaw. 


JEW AS A TEACHER AND A SCHOLAR. 


What has the Jew done for education ? 
When the question is asked, every non- 
at least, at once thinks of Felix 


THE 


Jew, 


Adler and his path-finding school in the 
heart of New York. 


Like other Hebrews 





when some Jewish professor does not 
throw more fuel on the intellectual fire. 
Just now the absorbing problem is 
whether life can be artificially produced. 
Professor Jacques Loeb answers—* Yes! 
Behold my jelly-fishes, made to order! ” 
In the year before, when psychology was 
being peddled around the streets by 
quacks, who had transformed it into a 
sort of patent medicine, the knight of 
the pen who went first to its rescue was 
Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. And in 1902, what 
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performance comd have been more start- 
ling, in the sensational vaudeville of 
science, than that of Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, who was the first to climb 
up to the hot crater of the murderous 
Mont Pelée? Other Jewish professors 
whose work stands approved are Boas, 
Gottheil, and Seligman, of Columbia; 
Gross, of Harvard; Morris Loeb, of New 
York University; Morris Jastrow, of 
Pennsyivania; and Hollander, of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Chicago University especially owes a 
debt to its Jewish friends. It was they 
who hurried a_ thirty-five-thousand- 
dollar check by special delivery, and se 
saved the university from losing Rocke- 
feller’s first gift of six hundred thousand 
dollars—the forerunner of millions. 

When our eighteen million boys and 
girls in the public schools stand in line 
and say, “1 pledge allegiance to our 
flag and to the republic for which it 
stands,” three hundred thousand of the 
little patriots are Jewish. In the College 
of the City of New York, that unique in- 
stitution in which ability is rewarded by 
an absolutely free college education, a 
majority of the students are Jews. So 
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JAMES J. SPEYER, HEAD OF THE BANKING FIRM 
OF SPEYER & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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is Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who was 
chosen by New York to preside over its 
magnificent system of free lectures in 
the public schools. 

The Russian Jew, who was the last to 
discover America, but who will soon out- 
number all the rest, has little education 
when he arrives. But he is hungrier for 
lnowledge than for money.  Scholar- 
ship—that is what he worships. TH 
will live five in a room to let little Jaco) 
go to college. And the young Russian 
Jew will at any.time prefer an Idea 
{> a meal. On several occasions, in 
the North End of Boston and the East 
Side of New York, I have heard boys of 
nineteen discussing the poetry of Heine. 
the music of Mendelssohn, the phil- 
osophy of Spinoza, the revolutionism of 
Marx, as though they had no persona! 
problem to solve in the slum and _ the 
sweat-shop. 

The Jews go to our public schools. 
They do more. They have four hundred 
and fifteen educational institutions 0! 
their own. They have eighty papers an 
magazines. By the time this article is 
in print. vou will find in the public li- 
braries the last volume of the “ Jewish 
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:nevclopedia,” that monumental work 
of learning. With its eight thousand 


pages, it stands as the pride of Dr. Isidor 
Singer and the whole Jewish race—“a 
have been accom- 


work which could 
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—fifteen homes for their orphans. Scat- 
tered through the United States they 
have six hundred institutions for the 
unfortunate. A dozen of these in New 
York spent a million dollars last year. 
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plished in no other country but the 


United States,” said one of its editors. 


THE JEWISH CHARITIES. 

What has the Jew done in the way of 
benevolence? To begin with, he sup- 
ports his own poor. Did you ever 
notice, if you are a non-Jew, that you 
are never pestered for contributions to 
Jewish charities? There are no Jews 
in the Potter’s Field. In New York 
alone they have nine hospitals for their 
sick—twelve homes for their old folks 


And the Jews have always something 
left for outsiders, after their own peo- 
ple have been made comfortable. In 
New Orleans, for instance, the old resi- 
dents will tell you of Judah Touro, who 
left half of his million to charity—in- 
cluding such bequests as ten thousand 
dollars to the Bunker Hill monument, 
and three thousand dollars to a Protes- 
tant minister. 

Women, among the Jews, are seldom 
in the public eye. The home is their 
world. However they manage it, they 
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make the Jewish husband the most do- 
mestic of men. In proportion to their 
numbers, there are more Jewish chil- 
dren born and fewer buried than among 
any other class. Most Jewish boys and 
girls inherit little or no money ; but their 
mothers bring them up with healthy 
bodies. One writer asserts that they live 
eleven years longer than other people. 
Perhaps, if one Jew of genius, and one 
only, were to be chosen for the Hall of 
Fame, the choice would fall upon a 
woman—the poetess, Emma _ Lazarus, 
whose life was so short and so brilliant. 


WHY THE JEW IS A TRADER. 


Critics of the Jew charge that he is 
nothing but a trader—that he lives upon 
other men’s toil and is not a creator of 
wealth. The historical fact is that he 
was forced into trade against his will. 
Originally he was a farmer and cattle- 
raiser. Abraham was only in one busi- 
ness transaction, as far as I can find, and 
he got the worst of it. Ephron sold him 
a worthless cave for four hundred 
shekels. But hostile nations took away 
the Jews’ land and left them nothing to 
live on but their brains. This was dan- 
gerous—to the hostile nations. Brains 


RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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rule the world, and always have. And 
the Jew’s enemies practically said to 
him, “Think, or get off the earth!” 
The inevitable result is that wherever 
the Jew has half a chance, he becomes 
prosperous, 

Half of the Russian Jews who arrive 
here have less than fifty dollars in their 
long coats. But the quickness with 
which they learn the real estate habit 
would surprise you. In about two years 
they have found that it is cheaper to pay 
interest than rent. Many a_ push-cart 
peddler has a precious deed at hom 
under the mattress. Every penny he 
saves means a dozen more nails for the 
tenement of his dreams. 

The Jew has had so few opportunities 
that he appreciates one the moment he 
sees it. Open the door two inches, and 
he is inside. He is no Micawber. Selt- 
help was a Jewish habit long before 
Emerson made it a philosophy. The Je. 
has taken the sporting instinet and 
turned it to higher uses. While others 
are hunting with microscopes for “ sur 
things,” he will take a chance and win. 
His mind is quick and elastic. Fo 
money in itself he cares little. What 
he wants is the respect and comfort 
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that money will buy. He has learned 
_that money is the ticket for the show, 


and he wants a front seat. Why not? 

The Jew wins because he works. He 
believes in the eight-hour day, yes— 
eight hours before noon and eight hours 
after. In a, Jewish community you will 
see no corner loafers, no beggars, no 
drunkards. There is enough tea drunk 
on the East Side every day to float a 
ship, but not. enough whisky to trouble 
prohibitionists. When an immigrant 
arrives—a “ greener,” as they call him— 
he is told to eat and sleep for two days; 
then he is put to work. America stimu- 
lates him as a worker and leaves him 
fre2 as a Jew. That is why he is more 
of a worker and less of a Jew in Ameri- 
ca than anywhere else. 


HIS SOCIAL AND CIVIC ASPECT. 


He knows how to make money, and, 
what is more uncommon, he knows how 
to spend it. No matter how small his 
income is, he will live inside it. He will 
eat dry bread and sleep on the floor with 
a cheerful heart; but as soon as he has 
money to spend, he spends it like an em- 
peror. Nothing is too good for him, or 
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for the wife and children who have 
cheered him on. There is always good 
business when the Jews have money. 
In New York they are the first to leave 
the slum—the first to move from gallery 
to boxes in the theaters—the first to have 
summer cottages in the Catskills or on 
the New Jersey coast. 

Of course the Jews are not stained- 
glass angels. They have never said they 
were. In the main they are white and 
spotted like the rest of us. There are 
few of them in our police and divorce 
courts. There are less than two thou- 
sand in all our government institutions. 
But a nation that has lived for thou- 
sands of years on the anvil and in the 
furnace—that has swung between the 
glorious dream of Zion and the brutal 
fact of the Ghetto, has naturally had its 
dross brought out, as well as its pure 
gold. 

Whenever the country has heen split 
in two by a political question, there have 
been Jews on both sides. Judah P. 
Jenjamin, cabinet officer in the Con- 
federate government, supported the gray 
as stubbornly as Joseph Seligman did 
the blue. And in the largest sense we 
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may say that international capital 
marches under the banner of Rothschild, 
and international labor under the flag of 
Kar! Marx—Jews both, and irrecon- 
cilable. 

The truth is that the Jews have be- 
come part and parcel of the United 
States to an extent that is seldom real- 
ized, even by themselves. A New. York 
citizen, for instance, living in a hand- 
some residence designed by Arnold 
Brunner, may lay down the latest novel 
by Abraham Cahan, go to the telephone 
improved by Emil Berliner, and in- 
form his partner that theater tickets 
have been procured for David Warfield’s 
new play, under the management of 
David Belasco; after which he will go 
back to his chair and read the Times 
until his wife returns from Altman’s, 
without realizing that he has been in any 
particular way indebted to the Jews. 

It would require a surgical operation 
to take the Jews out of American civili- 
zation. Even the word “ American ” is 
now, as we have seen, two per cent 
Jewish. We are said to have one hun- 
dred and fifteen Jewish millionaires— 
one out of every thirty-five. The total 
amount of Jewish capital invested here 


is unknown; but we are told that in New 
York alone they own more than nin 
hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and do a yearly business of a billion 
in the wholesale trades. To read the 
names on the signs along Broadway re- 
minds one of a chapter in Leviticus. 


THE JEWS WHO HELPED COLUMBUS. 

Nor is it fair to call the Jews usurpers 
or intruders. As I have been surprised 
to find, they have the best of rights to 
be in America. They were here first. 
The epoch-making voyage of Columbus 
would not have been possible without 
the aid of a Jew, Luis de Santangel. 
Santangel was King Ferdinand’s chief 
tax-collector. He was also a merchant, 
and when he heard Columbus tell his 
story he knew that whoever could sail 
by a shorter way to the markets of the 
Indies would control immense possibili- 
ties of profit. He advanced the neces- 


sary money for the expedition, one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, as a per- 
sonal loan to the king and queen. 

The pretty story about Queen Isa- 
bella pawning her jewels was invented 


vears afterwards by some Spaniard who 
wished to please the worthy lady.  Isa- 
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THE JEW IN AMERICA. 


bella was not to blame. Perhaps if she 


had been in possession of her jewels at 
the time that Columbus paid her his 
famous visit, she might have pledged 
them: but the fact is that she had al- 
ready pawned them several months be- 
fore, to help her husband pay for a war 


OSCAR S. STRAUS, MEMBER OF THE 
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nal the Jew. His superintendent was 
Rodrigo Sanchez the Jew. The first 
sailor who saw land was Rodrigo de 
Triana the Jew; and the first European 
to set foot on American soil was the in- 
terpreter, Luis de Torres the Jew. 

It was natural that the Jews should be 
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with which he had been amusing him- 
Selt,. 

Nor is Santangel the only Jew who 
figures in the records of Columbus’ ex- 
dition. The great navigator’s map was 
lrawn by Ribes, called the Map Jew. 
lis astronomical tables were compiled 

the Jew Abraham Zacuto. His as- 
tronomical imstruments were made by 
another Jew whose name has not heen 
preserved. His ship’s doctor was Ber- 


the readiest to appreciate the proposition 
of Columbus. ‘They were the traders 
and travelers of Europe. They were 
being driven from their homes, even in 
Spain. They were the only fluid atoms 
ina frozen mass. And so, when the Ital- 
ian sailor pointed out a new path to the 
golden east, it was to be expected that 
there would be Jews ready to follow him. 

After all, Columbus only discovered 
the land. It was a Jew who discovered 
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its business possibilities. When Colum- 
bus announced his the words 
were scarcely out of his mouth before 
Gabriel Sanchez, the Jew, hurried to 
King Ferdinand and got a franchise per- 
mitting him to sell cattle and grain to 
the Indians. If any of our chambers of 


success, 
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families, perhaps, but true! And so far 
as New York is concerned, ever since the 
making of the city began, there have 
been Jews at the job. Old wooden- 
legged Peter Stuyvesant was the boss of 
Manhattan when the first batch of Jews 
arrived—twenty-four of them, from 
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commerce should decide to erect a statue 
to the founder of American trade, it 
will no doubt be surprised to find that 
the honor must be given to Gabriel 
Sanchez, the Jew of Madrid. 
THE FIRST JEWS IN NEW YORK. 

The Jews were knee-deep in the sugar 
trade of Brazil before any of the passen- 
Mavtlower were born. In- 
the Standish and Mather 


gers of the 


Pod 


credible to 





Brazil, in September, 1654. Stuyvesant 


stormed and threatened. He- thought 
two dozen were too many. 

* You can have no land,” he said. 
“You must live apart. You must not 


open any stores. You must not build 
a synagogue. We will not even give you 
any land for a graveyard. In fact, | 
think we'll drive you out altogether!” 
The Jews were not troubled by 
They were used to it. Being 


abuse. 




















from the 
trade, they 
whole- 
salers, and grew 
richer than the re- 
And = in 
the course of a 
‘ew months Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant 
received a letter 
from his boss, the 
West India Com- 
pany in Amster- 
dam. 
eT 


barred 
retail 
became 


tailers. 


the Jews 
alone,’ it said. 
“Some of the 
shareholders in 
this company are 
Jews.” 

From that time 
we find Jewish 
threads all through 
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many Jews in the 
colonies about 
seven hundred, it 
is estimated; but 
they helped to do 
the rope-cutting. 
Washington had at 
least three on his 
staff. Forty-five 
are known to have 
been in his army. 
And when the out- 
look was darkest, 
when the flame 
of independence 
seemed to be flick- 
ering out, it was a 
Polish Jew, Haym 





Solomon, who 
rushed up with 
more fuel. He in- 


vested all his for- 
tune, some six hun- 


the warp and woof dred and fifty 
: = ae MICHAEL H. HIRSCHBERG, JUSTICE OF THE APPEL- 

WwW PKS USE ollars 

of New York LATE DIVISION OF THE NEW YORK the usand — dollars, 

two hundred and SUPREME COURT. in the young re- 


fifty vears of his- 
tory. There are no 
Americans to-day who are prouder of 
their family trees than the descendants 
of those Spanish Jews—the Carvalhos 
and De Cordovas, for example. The first 
Astor began by working for a Jew—Hay- 
man Levy, a fur-dealer. Astor got rich 
because Levy showed him how, very 
likely. In 1711, when the hat was passed 
around to get money for the steeple of 
Trinity Church, we find seven Jews 
wmong the contributors. There were four 
in the little group of financiers who orga- 
nized the Stock Exchange, and one, 
Rabbi Gershom Seixas, among the incor- 
porators of Columbia College. In the 
club-rooms of Fifth Avenue you may now 
and then meet an old member who tells 
anecdotes of “ Dandy ” Mark, the Jewish 
Beau Brummel of New York, who in- 
vented the waxed mustache. Every anti- 
Semite eruption in Europe has sent 
thousands of refugees to Castle Garden, 
until to-day every fourth person in 
Manhattan and every sixth in Greater 
New York is a Jew. 


THE JEW IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


At the time that George Washington 
British 


cut the rope, there were not 
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public; and while 
it paid back not a 
cent to him—nothing but imprisonment 
and poverty—that money has yielded big 
dividends ever since to his race and to 
humanity at large. 

When Washington was inaugurated 
as President, there were fourteen clergy- 
men present, and one was Rabbi Seixas, 
“the patriotic Jewish minister of the 
American Revolution,” as he is termed 
in a memorial tablet erected in his 
honor a few years ago. One of the 
pleasant incidents of the War of Inde- 
pendence happened when the State of 
New York, barely one year old, paused 
in the middle of its fight for indepen- 
dence and gave full religious liberty to 
the Jews. <A statue in memory of this 
act of justice stands to-day in Philadel- 
phia’s Fairmount Park. It is also a 
curious fact that the first statue ever 
presented to the United States was one 
of Jefferson, offered to Congress by a 
famous Jew, Commodore Uriah P. 
Levy, who was the highest ranking 
officer in our navy at the beginning of 
the Civil War. It was Commodore Levy, 
by the way, who abolished corporal pun- 
ishment on American warships. 

It has often been said that “ the Jews 
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will not stand by the flag.” As Mark 
Twain has observed, this slander 
“ought to be pensioned off now, and 
retired from active service.” There 
were more than seven thousand who 
wore either the blue or the gray in the 
Civil War, and about four thousand who 
enlisted, in 1898, against their old 
enemy, Spain. 

We have had twenty-four members of 
this remarkable race in Congress. High 
in the diplomatic and consular service we 
have had Mordecai M. Noah, at Tunis; 
B. F. Peixotto, at Bucharest; Simon 
Wolf, in Egypt; Solomon Hirsch and 
Osear Straus, in Turkey. All manner 
of public services have been rendered by 
the three Straus brothers. Oscar Straus 
secured equal rights for American 
schools in Turkey, and suggested the 
Civic Federation as a meeting-place for 
labor and capital. Isidor made his mark 
in Congress as a tariff reformer, and 
does much for the causeof charity and of 
education. Nathan originated the pure 
milk enterprise which distributed nearly 
three million quarts in New York last 
year. It is said that since this milk 
scheme has been put into operation the 
death rate among babies has dropped 
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from ninety-six out of every thousand 
to sixty-three. 
AMERICANIZING THE JEW. 
“The “past is closed,” Rabhi 
Silverman. “ Let us throw aside the 
vain customs of the olden time ani 
take on those of the young nation wit} 
which we have cast our lot.” 

The Americanizing process is in full 
swing in all our Jewish communities, 
painful to the older people, no doubt, but 
as resistless as the coming of the sea- 
sons. The Jews make good raw materia 
for citizenship, because they are the onl) 
immigrants who come to us without a 
country, without a flag. They have no 
fatherland to split their allegiance. 
America is their home, and their only 
home. 

It seems as if the American plan o! 
giving the Jews fair play was succeed- 


Says 


ing. At any rate, all the other plans 
failed. “ No nation prospers that per- 


the Jews,” said Frederick th: 
Egypt tried persecution, and 
the Jews went to its funeral. Assyria 
made the same blunder. So did 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, Spain. 
Say the Jew is not.a fighter! When 


secutes 
Great. 
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THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Drawn from a photograph by Curtiss, Kansas Cit y. 
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was there ever such a five-thousand-year Guelphs, the Hohenzollerns, the Roman- 
hattle for life? Tied hand and foot, he offs! Think of the Levys—sons of the 
fought on, and to-day he is more alive Levites—or the Cohens—sons of the 
ihan ever. He has never been as much Cohanim, priests of the synagogue! 




















DAVID LEVENTRITT, JUSTICE OF THE NEW YORK SUPREME COURT. 


Drawn from a photograph by Fredricks, New York. 
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as one per cent of the world’s popula- One of my ancestors signed the 


tion. The odds were against him more JDeclaration of Independence,” said a 
than a hundred to one. Yet, accord- Bostonian to a Jew. 


ing to his almanac, he has been on the “ Ves,” said the Jew. “ One of mine 
stage for nearly four thousand years. signed the Ten Commandments! ” 
In the face of his pedigree, how re- With such a past as the Jew’s, what 


cent are the Knickerbockers, the may not his future be? 


(¢ 4 co ~ i 3 ~ >) 4 ”) 
“Tey SCOTS IN AMERICA. 

An important series of articles upon the leading racial elements of our population will appear in the 
forthcoming numbers of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. This month’s paper on “The Jew in America” will be 
followed in the February issue by one dealing with our Scottish fellow citizens, describing the part they 
have played in American history and their contribution to our national life. 
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I — NEVER - - THAT — STUD — TO — KICK — BEFORE. 
jSee story, ‘ Hurricane Harry,’’ on opposite page. ] 








HURRICANE HARRY. 


BY H. R. 


DURANT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. WILLIAMS. 


bag huge, silent grand stand, with its 

terraces of empty seats, seemed 
strangely desolate, little foretelling that 
within a few hours it was to be filled with 
a turbulent sea of excited humanity. The 
smooth oval, which stretched around in 
front of the stand for a full mile in ma- 
jestic calm, gave forth no sound of speed- 
ing hoofs, and yet on the morrow, over 
its flawless surface, the fastest trotters of 
the horse kingdom were to struggle for 
a world’s championship. 

The fluttering flags on the stands were 
bathed in a soft pink light, as the sun 
slowly cast a good-night glow from the 
west ; and then upon track and stable fell 
the hush and peace of twilight. From 
the southern tier of box-stalls came the 
sound of a stable-boy’s rag-time whistle, 
while beyond in the clubhouse kitchen a 
light shone through the windows. 

On the far railing, at the first turn, 
sat a man with feet swinging back and 
forth, and with eyes watching the clouds 
as the sun painted them into gold, amber, 
and purple with magical brush. 

A woman’s voice called from the club- 
house: 

“Harry! Harr-e-e! ” 

The ‘man landed lightly on his feet, 
picked up a stone, and threw it with un- 
erring precision at the quarter-mile post 
across the track. He bent to grasp an- 
other stone, when: 

“ Harr-e-e! ” 

Then he straightened—fully six feet 
he stood, and erect as a hickory sapling— 
faced the clubhouse an instant, and slowly 
made his way toward it, shuffling boy- 
ishly as he walked on, and with hands 
deep in his trousers pockets. The woman 
stood waiting on the veranda as he ap- 
proached. 

“ Aren’t you hungry?” she asked. He 
made no answer, but grinned up at her 
and took off his cap. “ You mustn’t stay 
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out when it is dark,” she continued chid- 
ingly. “ Now, come along and get your 
supper.” 

He entered the kitchen obediently, 
hung up his cap, and turned. In his eyes 
was that look which a woman gets from 
only one man. Her tender blue eyes 
gazed back at him searchingly for an in- 
stant, as if looking for something that 
she always hoped to find; then she mo- 
tioned toward the sink, and he was soon 
splashing his face and hands vigorously. 
While she deftly set the table, he was 
busy building the knives and forks into a 
pyramid. Now and then she stole a keen 
glance at him. With his lips pursed and 
a set expression, he kept diligently at his 
task, until the soft gray eyes lightened 
suddenly, and a happy smile spread over 
his face. 

“See, Molly, I did it!” he exclaimed 
triumphantly. 

“Why, so you did,” she replied. “ My, 
isn’t that fines” She ran her fingers 
through his thick, iron-gray hair affec- 
tionately. “ What is it, a house? ” 

“Naw! A judges’ stand; and here’s 
the judges,” he added, as he placed the 
salt and pepper boxes within the silver 
enclosure. 

During the simple meal she hovered 
over him, buttering his bread and re- 
fusing him the third piece of cake, as if 
he were a boy of six or seven instead of 
a man of forty. With the dishes cleared 
away there came for him an hour of 
copying in a writing-book under the 
spreading lamp-shade, and then he sat 
in rapt attention while she read him a 
jungle story. 

“And now!” she laughed gaily, as 
she closed the book with a slap, “ this 
young man must go to bed!” 

On his way to the next room he paused 
at the doorway to pick up a tin trumpet 
and blow a shrill toot. 
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“Say them loud, Harry,” she called 
after him. 

For some moments she sat with her 
elbows on the table and her chin resting 
on her hands. It was a face of unusual 
sweetness which the light played upon. 
The thick, wavy brown hair lay in a neat 
coil at the neck, and every curve of her 
youthful and graceful figure bespoke 
good health and vigor. Just now there 
was a suspicious glistening of the blue 
eyes. Unconsciously she brushed away 
a tear, and then listened, as a man’s voice 
intoned slowly and musically: 

“ Now — I — lay — me — down—to 
— sleep,—I—pray—the—Lord— my — 
soul—to——” Dropping her head to her 
arms she gave way to silent sobbing. 
“ My—soul—to—take.—Amen — Good 


night!” He had finished, but she still . 


shook convulsively, “ Good night! Hey, 
Molly, good night!” 


“Oh, good night, dearie,” she said, 


holding her voice steadily. “ Good night, 
and sleep tight.” ~ 

Again her head fell. She did not hear 
the steps of a man who had crossed the 


veranda and now stood in the doorway 
looking at her with an expression of an- 
noyance. 

“ Sniveling again,” he said gruffiy, as 
he seated himself heavily opposite her. 
There was a look of quiet scorn in her 
face as she eyed him without speaking. 
“Where’s Dopey?” he asked thickly. 
Her bosom rose and fell quickly. “Oh, 
don’t get scared,” he said with a rough 
laugh. “I ain’t going to hurt him. I 
never have, have 1?” 

“You have been unnecessarily mean 

. to him,” she replied in a low voice, “ if 
you haven’t actually struck him.” 

“Oh, enough of this!” he exclaimed 
with sudden heat, as he brought his fist 
down with a bang. “ We’re going to set- 
tle our business right here—now—to- 
night!” 

“ Are we? ” she answered quietly, in a 
voice ominously calm, as he might have 
observed. 

“Latimer will be at the track to- 
morrow morning, and you're going to 
promise to marry him. It’s the right 
thing on your own account, and on mine, 
too, by gad! It means money, position, 
home—everything—for you. And then, 
don’t you see, I’ll manage his string of 
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horses through the Grand Circuit, and 
get back some of the money the con- 
founded pool-box has skinned me out 
of ? ” 

“What’ll become of Harry?” she 
asked in the same calm voice. 

“Let him go back to the asylum 
where he came from. For five years 
you’ve taken care of that lunatic just as 
if he was a baby.” 

“ He is a baby. as 

* Oh, rats! Why don’t you marry him, 
if you’re so stuck on him?” he sneered. 

Her face paled suddenly, but she an- 
swered with spirit: 

“ T don’t care to take advantage of him 
while he’s not himself. Some day he is 
going to get well.” 

“ He’ll never be any better, I tell you. 
It’s a disgrace for you to stay with that 
idiot the way you do.” 

“It is not! ” she answered hotly, with 
flashing eyes. “He is as simple as a 
child, and besides, if we were married | 
should be obliged to do what I now Go of 
my own free will.” 

“ But why sacrifice yourself?” 

“None of your business! ” 

“T’ll make it my business! That fool 
goes back to the funny house to-morrow, 
and you’|]|_—” 

“Stop!” There was a ring in her 
voice which made him pause. “I know 
you are hardly responsible for what you 
are saying, Jim Miller, because you 
have been drinking again; but as you’ve 
brought up the subject, I-want you to 
hear me once for all. When father died, 
you and I shared the estate equally. You 
wasted your money on the horses and 
in gambling. Then I gave you most of 
mine, and it went the same way. I have 
just enough left to keep Harry and me, 
and you'll never have one cent of it. 
There is the door, Jim Miller—now you 

0 ! 2? 

He had listened with gradually rising 
wrath, and, as she finished, a snarl of 
rage escaped him. Leaning suddenly 
forward, he grasped her brutally by the 
shoulder and drew her toward him. In 
spite of herself a cry of pain rose to her 
lips, and then—something fell between 
them. 

She sat in a half daze, strangely 
fascinated, as a man in pajamas tore her 
brother away, threw him to the floor, 
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picked him up, pinned him to the wall, 
and then bent him back over a chair and 
crushed him to the floor again. 

“My God, Molly, don’t let him kill 
me!” he gasped in a terror-stricken 
voice. 

The words roused her to action. 

“Why, Harry,” she said, laughing 
softly, “ you must not play so roughly ” 
—and she gently shook the arm which 
held her brother pinioned. “Come, let 
him up. We were only fooling.” 

Again she pulled his arm. Slowly he 
loosened his hold and stepped back. As 
her brother scrambled to his feet and 
rushed out of the door, the other 
turned and looked at her. There was 
now no mistaking the light in his eyes. 
She had patiently waited its appearance 
for five weary years. Breathlessly she 
stared at him. Rubbing his hand across 
his forehead, the man spoke haltingly, 
as one groping in the dark: 

“T — never — knew — that — stud— 
to—kick—before. Must have hit me a 
crack here ”—and he pressed one hand 
to his head. Still she waited silently, 
trembling the while like a leaf shaken 
by the wind. “ Happened—this after- 
noon—didn’t it? Who drove—the last 
heat—for me?” 

“Then you do remember!” she cried 
in an ecstasy of joy. 

“Why, hello, Molly, you here? Of 
course [ remember. He kicked me, 
didn’t he? ” 

“Yes, yes, and your name, Harry, 
your name! What is your last name?” 
she asked in an agonized voice. 

“ How—Howard. Harry Howard, of 
course.” 

“And your other? Quick, Harry, 
quick! ” 

“ Hurri— Hurricane Harry. 

“ Ah, thank God, at last, thank God,” 
she breathed fervently, as she threw her 
arms around his neck and pressed his 
face to hers. “ Yes,” she continued, a 
little wildly, “you bent over and the 
horse kicked you—there ”—tenderly 
patting his gray hair. “ And since then 
you’ve been very ill. But now you are 
all right again. Yes, now you are all 
right!” She paused abruptly as her 
eyes met his, and again her face 
blanched. “Remember! Your name 
is Harry Howard—Hurricane Harry,” 
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she went on, “and I’m Molly Miller— 
your Molly,” she added with a sob. 
“Think, Harry, think!” Her hands 
smoothed his face, and she caressed him 
almost frantically. “Oh, merciful God, 
don’t take him away again! ” she plead- 
ed piteously. 

As his eyes sought hers again, she 
gave one long look, and then, covering 
her face with her hands, burst into a 
wild paroxysm of grief. 

“Hah!” he said with a chuckle, “I 
can throw Jim, can’t I? Gee, did you 
see me? I put him down fair. What 
are you crying for?” 

“Why, Pm not crying—just laugh- 
ing over your wrestling match. See?” 
and she showed him a tear-stained face 
wreathed in smiles. “There, now run 
along to bed, and here’s your whip. You 
forgot to take that to bed with you. 
Good night! ” 

Long after all sounds from his bed- 
room were stilled, and he had ceased 
clucking to his imaginary horses, she 
sat motionless, gazing out of the door 
and over the dark expanse of turf with 
eyes which saw not. 


II. 


As early as nine o’clock people began 
to arrive at the famous race-course. Au- 
tomobiles came in chugging monotonous- 
ly, and an early tally-ho party secured 
a coveted position under the maples. 
The great twenty-thousand-dollar stake 
was a magnet which few lovers of the 
trotting thoroughbred could resist, in- - 
asmuch as it would bring together the 
best race-horses in the world. Round 
and round the track circled the water- 
ing cart, while on the outer edge, horse 
after horse darted by, reeling off fast 
quarters or jogging slow miles. 

A long-gaited road-horse, drawing a 
spider-like wagon, swept impressively 
through the entrance gate and stopped 
before the clubhouse. A_ lounging 
stable-boy sprang to the animal’s head, 
while the driver alighted and entered. 

“How do you do, Mr. Latimer?” 
Molly Miller said as she came forward 
and shook hands. There was a bit of 
color on each cheek, but no embarrass- 
ment in her glance. 

“T need not ask you that,” he an- 
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swered. “One can see. What a grand 
day for the race!” 

“T hope your horse will win. They 
say he will be favorite in the pools.” 

“Thank you. I think King Wilkes 
is the best horse in the race, but one 
can never tell, you know. I came to see 
you about—your patient.” She had 
smoothed back the hair from her brow 
with a quick gesture, and now eyed the 
rich turfman keenly. “What I have 
heard about him has greatly interested 
me,” he continued, “and I thought I 
might, perhaps, be of assistance in some 
way.” 

He noticed how, all unconsciously, 
there was a drawing-in, a sudden re- 
serve, in her manner, as if that were a 
subject upon which she shared no con- 
fidences. 

“In what way?” she asked. 

“If he were taken to a physician, 
perhaps something might be done for 
him.” 

“T have had him examined by many 
‘specialists in nervous diseases, and they 
all made the same diagnosis. He has 
had a severe injury to the brain. It is 


possible that he may recover at any 


time. Five years ago, when I took him 
in charge, his mind had been a complete 
blank ever since the accident. He had 
to be taught like an infant, step by step ; 
but lately he comprehends things more 
readily. The doctors told me to Jet him 
live where his surroundings might be 
familiar—he used to work around horses 
—-so I took this positfon here.” 

“ May I not help to the extent of pay- 
ing for an operation, if that would do 
him any good? You must know I desire 
to assist you in any way I can, I have 
waited a long time, Molly. If his health 
is restored, then you = 

“When that day comes there will be 
time enough to talk about it,” she inter- 
rupted gravely. “ Thank you very much 
for your kind offer. You will excuse me 
now, please. The members are arriving, 
and I may be needed.” 

When Latimer reached the stalls 
where his own horses were quartered, he 
said to his driver: 

“Do you know what the mystery is, 
Pete, about Miss Miller, the stewardess 
at the clubhouse, and th at man 
who lives there?” 
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“T reckon I do.” 

“T wish you would tell me.” 

“There ain’t much to tell,” the driver 
said. “ His name is Harry Howard, and 
he used to be the best teamster that drove 
on any track. He was a reinsman, he 
was, and such a daredevil they called 
him Hurricane Harry. The woman up 
there in the clubhouse was a girl of 
twenty then, and her dad owned a track 
in Illinois. She was inclined to be a 
bit sporty—nothin’ wrong, you know— 
and I believe he was fond of her. Well, 
years ago, he landed at this track fer the 
summer meetin’. He had just won his 
second heat in the three-year-old stallion 
stake when he got hurted. His entry 
was Red Monarch, a blood bay, just such 
a horse as your King Wilkes, and a more 
vicious devil fer a three-year-old I never 
did see. When the heat was over, him 
an’ me stood by on the nigh side watchin’ 
the swipes unhitch his colt, an’ he says, 
lookin’ down at his colt’s hind ankles: 
‘He’s brushin’ himself a leetle be- 
hind, ain’t he?’—turnin’ his face to 
me as he says it. Well, sir, that colt lets 
fly an’ ketches him plump on the left 
side o’ his head. There warn’t no blood 
or anythin’ much to show fer it, but 
since he come to he ain*t knowed nothin’. 
Well, the association put him in a pri- 
vate asylum an’ kept him till she come 
lookin’ fer him. He didn’t have no 
folks, an’ he didn’t need ’em, ’cause she’s 
been mother an’ father t’ him since. 
Yes, siree, I tell you, she’s been mighty 
good ¢ him, an’ the best part of it all is 
that her scalawag brother con know 
why she keeps him.” 

“ Well, why does she? ” 

“Why: ? Huh, that’s easy ’nough! 
*Cause he was good t’ her once, an’ now 
she’s returnin’ it!” 

“T’m afraid, Pete,” said Latimer with 
a laugh, “that you know more about 
horses than you do about women!” 

As the moment for the great race drew 
near, thousands pouréd into the grand 
stand and then overflowed to the open 


‘field. As expected, King Wilkes was the 


favorite. The band had finished, and 
now a trumpet’s blare came rattling 
across the green oval. Clang! clang! 
clang! sounded the bell in the judges’ 
stand, calling the horses for the first 
heat of the race. 
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One by one they appeared, circling 
here and there, sprinting back and forth, 
and then jockeying for a good position 
_as they squared away each time for the 
wire. An instant later the hoarse roar 
which swept across the track from the 
grand stand told of the start. To the 
quarter pole they fairly flew in thirty 
seconds, flat, six horses abreast, each 
striving mightily to lead, and in this way 
they continued down the back stretch, 
the six drivers shouting “ Hi yah!” and 
the six whips all ready in hand. 

- At the three-quarter pole the bay head 

of King Wilkes slowly moved before 
the others, and as they dashed into the 
stretch he was leading, with the rest at 
his wheel. It was a continual shout 
from the grand stand now, and as each 
driver began to ply his whip unspar- 
ingly, the multitude on the lawn dashed 
in mad waves to the rail, and then 
back again. On they came with a rush 
—seemingly stretched across the track 
in a straight line. A shrill scream from 
the seething audience told of the ten- 
sion and madness of the moment, as the 
game King Wilkes barely pushed his bay 
nose in front. 

The next heat went to him only after 
the same deadly struggle from wire to 
wire, and then Latimer’s friends began 
to congratulate him on owning a coming 
champion. 

As the starter’s shout cf “Go” re- 
verberated through the megaphone, and 
sent them off for the third heat, the 
great audience settled back to witness 
the beautiful machine-like precision of 
a wonderful trotter rather than a real 
race. King Wilkes was ahead at the 
start, and, flattening out at the turn, he 
entered the back stretch at an increased 
pace, easily leading; but an instant later 
the horse was plunging :long madly on 
a dead run, while behind him, swinging 
from side to side, was an empty sulky. 

“ Ah ! 39 

It was the startled gasp of every voice 
in unison. Then followed a scene of mad 
excitement. People poured upon the 
track, unmindful of the mounted offi- 
cers. The unguided horse was stopped 
below the grand stand and held, while 
the driver was carried up. His face 
showed a death white beneath the mask 
of dirt. One arm hung limp at his side. 
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“Tf that tire hadn’t come off, Mr. 
Latimer!” he moaned. 

“Never mind that, as long as we 
didn’t get shut out—why, what’s the 
matter with your arm? Here, doctor,” 
he said, as a man pushed through the 
crowd, “I guess my driver is injured.” 

The examination was brief. The 
man’s arm was broken. 

At the stable a dense crowd encircled 
King Wilkes as the handlers were un- 
hitching him. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Lati- 
mez to his head hostler. “ There isn’t a 
driver on the grounds who can pilot 
King Wilkes. I guess I’m in to lose.” 

On the outer edge of thé human ring 
stood a man with a small whip in his 
hand, intently watching the scene of ex- 
citement. Suddeniy the whip was 
snatched away by a mischievous stable- 
boy and thrown over the heads of the 
people. His precious whip was gone! 
In an instant he had burrowed and 
fought his way through to where he 
could see his plaything lying at King 
Wilkes’ heels. He dived for it, and then 
—lay still in a huddled bundle. 

“Great Scott,” cried a 
* Dopey is kicked in the head! ” 

The horse was quickly led forward, 
and then the apparently lifeless form 
was straightened. 

A physician had been working on him 
unsuccessfully for several moments 
when, instinctively, all fell back as a 
woman stepped into the enclosure. With 
a heart-broken cry of anguish, she sank 
beside him, and raised his head to her 
knees. 

“ Harry, my poor boy,” she whispered, 
and crooned over him as a mother might 
to a sleeping babe. Suddenly she stood 
up. “Who did it?” she cried fiercely. 
“Who struck him, I say?” she again 
demanded with blazing cyes. 

They shrank before her wild rage. At 
a gurgling sound from the man on the 
ground she knelt beside him. His eyes 
opened and then he sat up, blinking as 
one who has gazed directly at the sun. 
She waved her arm and silently the peo- 
ple moved away. Once again she had 
seen the light in.his eyes that only hers 
could detect. 

“ Are you better, Harry?” she asked 
softly. 


hostler, 
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“T guess so,” he replied. “ I—never 
—knew—that — stud — to — kick—be- 
fore!” He rubbed his eyes ard forehead 
a moment, looked at the whip in his 
hand, and then stood erect. “It gave 
me a headache,” he said, gazing at her 
with a smile. “ I’m surprised to find you 
_ here, Molly—all the way from Illinois 
to see a horse-race, eh? Well, well! 
Come, boys,” he said to the handlers 
who were gaping in undisguised amaze- 
ment, “gct a move on you. There goes 
the bell for the third heat!” 

Latimer came toward them. 

“This is hardly the place for you,” 
he began, but the mute appeal in her 
eyes struck him sharply and he paused. 

“T don’t think you’ve met Mr. Lati- 
mer, Harry. He has horses here also.” 

Her breath came quickly, and her blue 
eyes played rapidly between the two men, 
with a compelling, searching scrutiny 
for one and an expression of piteous sup- 
plication to the other. As they shook 
hands King Wilkes was led out. How- 
ard’s gaze rested on the horse for a mo- 
ment and then he ran his hand over his 
own forehead, as if puzzled. Uncon- 
sciously she grasped Latimer’s arm and 
leaned against him. It was then that 
Latimer understood. 

“JT guess that blow on the head has 
muddled you somewhat, Howard,” he 
said kindly. “Here’s your cap and 
number. They thought you wouldn’t 
be able to drive this heat.” 

The hand on Latimer’s arm tightened. 
Howard had climbed into the bicycle 
sulky and pulled the trotter’s tail under 
him. He lifted the long-visored crimson 
cap from his head and eyed it with a 
queer expression. 

“T guess I am muddled,” he said 
slowly. “I could have sworn my colors 
were blue, and this is red. All right, 
boys, let go! Whoa! Whoa! What on 
earth is that thing?” he exclaimed as 
a touring-car shot past and disappeared 
through the wide entrance gate in a 
cloud of dust. 
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“Oh, that’s—that’s a new invention,” 
Latimer hastened to assure him. 
* Quite a curiosity, isn’t it?” 

“T thought this colt would climb up 
the side of the barn, but he didn’t seem 
to mind it. Well, the others are out, and 
I must get along. Will you be in the 
grand stand, Molly?” 

“ No—VI—IT’ wait for you at the 
clubhouse.” 

“ Where? ” 

“The clubhouse over there.” 

“Why, sure enough. Well, I am in 
bad shape! Do you know, Id clean for- 
gotten there was a clubhouse at this 
track. Go ’long, boy!” 

How twenty thousand people ap- 
plauded as King Wilkes, still nervous 
after his runaway in the previous heat, 
was driven from start to jinish without 
a skip or a break by a strange driver 
who sat behind like a graven image; how 
the horse swerved many times, and how 
the steady arms drew him back with 
hardly a perceptible movement; how he 
won the heat and race, she learned after- 
ward. To the chcering thousands, it 
was a marvelous exhibition of horse- 
manship for a green driver, but to her it 
was the delicate hand and iron nerve 
of a master, of a man who had captured 
a hundred championships and who now 
had come to his own again. 

She stood up, and her face grew white 
as his well-known step sounded on the 
clubhouse veranda. Her eyes sought 
his with the old keen look, and then— 
then her gaze fell and the blood slowly 
mounted to her cheeks. 

“ Here, little girl,” he said, “I pulled 
these roses from the floral horseshoe for 
you.” 

Her eyes closed, and then, stretching 
out both her hands helplessly, she fell 
forward. To the servant who came in 
answer to Howard’s call for assistance 
he said as he smoothed her brown hair 
tenderly : 

“That race to-day was too exciting 
for her!” 





TIME, THE HEALER. 


Ou, ye who weep for sorrow’s sake, 
Dread not the coming years ; 

Doubt not that God’s sunshine shall maxe 
A rainbow of your tears ! 





Edwin L. Sabin. 














THE AUTOMOBILE IN AMERICA. 


BY FRANK A. 


MUNSEY. 


THE TREMENDOUS ADVANCE OF THE MOTOR-CAR WITH US, 
BOTH IN ITS MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT AND IN THE VOLUME 
OF THE INDUSTRY—SOME SUGGESTIONS OF INTEREST ALIKE 
TO AUTOMOBILISTS AND THE PUBLIC—A BETTER FEELING FOR 
THE AUTOMOBILE EVERYWHERE, 


| = month I said something in this 
magazine about the automobile 
abroad, under the title “What The 
Automobile Has Done For France.” 
Reliable statistics about the motor-car 
are not easily obtained, and it was 
especially difficult to get them in the 
. French article, as I aimed to cover in a 
* suggestive way both the direct and the 
indirect influence of the automobile in 
the French Republic. I had the idea, 
however, that statistics about the motor- 
car here in America would be easily pro- 
cured, especially as I had no thought of 
embracing so wide a scope as in the 
other article. 

My thought was to give facts and 
figures of the progress of the industry 
here at home, and not attempt to show, 
as I did with France, the vast indirect 
value of the automobile to the nation. 
The conditions that obtain in the two 
countries are wholly dissimilar. France 
is a pleasure-ground for all the world, 
while America is as yet a playground 
for her own people only. We do not 
draw great revenues from foreign trav- 
elers, therefore this phase of the auto- 
mobile, so peculiarly important to 
France, means little or nothing with us. 


THE GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Facts and figures about the beginning 
and progress of the automobile indus- 
try here at home are so conflicting, and 
there is such a dearth of accurate knowl- 
edge on the subject, that I cannot show, 
year by year, our growth in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. The best ob- 
tainable statistics show that our output 
for 1905 has been about twenty-five 
thousand cars of one kind and another. 





These figures, contrasted with those of 
half a dozen years ago, show the most 
tremendous strides of the automobile in- 
dustry in America. Then but very little 
capital was invested in automobile fac- 
tories; now over twenty millions of dol- 
lars are employed in the business. Then 
we had but two or three small manufac- 
tories, merely experimental shops; ‘to- 
day we have forty or fifty great big fac- 
tories amply equipped with money and 
machinery and skilled workmen, and we 
have at the head of these factories both 
men of splendid executive force and 
those of scientific knowledge, who are 
bending every thought and every energy 
to the development of the best auto- 
mobile in the world, and to its produc- 
tion at the least possible cost. It is in 
the latter respect that American ingenu- 
ity and American methods most force- 
fully assert themselves. This means that 
the American automobile will at no dis- 
tant day dominate the markets of the 
world. 

Until recently the automobile was 
looked upon as a plaything for the very 
rich and a fad of the hour. But that it 
is beginning to be taken seriously is 
made clear by the fact that in New 
York State alone we now have registered 
over twenty-four thousand motor-cars. 
Just how many there are in the whole 
United States I have been unable to 
learn, but with twenty-four thousand in 
one State of the Union, there must be as 
many as one hundred thousand now in 
use. The uncertain period of the auto- 
mobile is past. It is no longer a theme 
for jokers, and rarely do we hear the 
derisive expression, “ Get a horse! ” 

We are not only going to manufacture 
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the best automobiles in the world, but 
we are already making pretty nearly, if 
not actually, as high-grade machines as 
are produced anywhiere in Europe. That 
the European machine has the prestige 
cannot be denied. It made a place for 
itself before we even started to manufac- 
ture automobiles, and it is difficult to 
overcome prestige. There is something 
else that works immeasurably to the ad- 
vantage of the foreign car and corre- 
spondingly to our disadvantage. It is 
the great army of Americans who go 
abroad every summer and automobile 
there in foreign cars. They become ac- 
customed to them, attached to them, and 
bring them home. The power of habit 
has its grasp, in automobiling as in 
everything else. The fact that So-and- 
so and So-and-so have foreign cars has 
an undoubted influence on other Amer- 
icans in the purchase of automobiles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CARS. 


But all these influences will not be 
able to siand against the genuine excel- 
lence of the American car of to-day with 
its lower price. The duty on a car 
coming into America is forty-five per 
cent, and with the expense of casing for 
shipment, freight, and insurance, we 
have a {6tal of fifty per cent, which must 
be added to the purchase price of a car 
in France. This means that one can 
buy an American car of the same horse- 
power, finish, and general excellence as 
a foreign car at just about half the 
price, or, in other words, get two Amer- 
ican cars for what one foreign car would 
cost. With so wide a margin of differ- 
ence in cost, it is not difficult to foresee 
a rapid diminution in the importation 
of automobiles as the qualicy of our own 
product becomes better known and is 
further improved. 

Though we were the last country to 
take up seriously the manufacture of 
automobiles, we are to-day turning out 
even more cars than France. Her 
product, however, is of greater value 
than our own, as the average French 
machine is much more expensive. Our 
great expansion so far has been in inex- 
pensive automobiles. And there is a 
very sound reason for this type of ma- 
chine. In France, as in England and 
Germany and Italy and Spain, there is 
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not the vast well-to-do citizenship that 
we have in America. The automobile 
over there is largely owned by the very 
rich and the great leisure class—by these 
and by foreign visitors. Comparatively 
few men in business or in salaried posi- 
tions indulge in the luxury of motoring. 
Their incomes do not warrant it. Tle 
motor-cycle and the bicycle are the 
pleasure machines of the veople. 


OUR LIGHTER AND SIMPLER MACHINES, 


In America we have half a million 
men who can afford to own and run an 
automobile, and half a million automo- 
biles we skall have in use here within 
the next ten years. Our manufacturers, 
realizing the difference in conditions be- 
tween this country and the countries of 
Europe—the difference in the roads, and 
in the wealth and temperament of ihe 
peoples—are very wisely making auto- 
mobiles that are particularly suited to 
America. Over eighty per cent of them, 
I should fancy, are so simplified that 
they are independent of the mechanician. 
They are chauffeurless machines, ma- 
chines for the half million citizens, many 
of whom could not afford to maintain an 
automobil+ plus the additional expense 
of a mechanician. 

The salary paid to a chauffeur in 
America has an important bearing on 
this point. Chauffeurs’ wages here 
are anywhere from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
whereas abroad the average price is 
about forty dollars a month. Most men, 
however, prefer driving their own auto- 
mobiles, whether they have a chauffeur 
or not. It is in the running of a car, 
the handling of it, the feeling of com- 
mand over it, and its obedience to one’s 
will, that the keenest enjoyment of auto- 
mobiling is found. Delightful as it is 
to be driven with the speed of the tobog- 
gan in a good car over a fine, smooth 
road, it is far more delightful to be at 
the wheel. 

In hilly or mountainous sections, 
where “ thank-you-ma’ams” are thrown 
across the road every few rods, ours are 
the only cars in which auiomobiling is 
practicable. I use the word “ thank- 





you-ma’ams” for the want of a better 
expression—I mean elevations like a log 
half sunk into the roadbed and covered 

















over with earth. This construction in 
our rude and imperfect road-bnilding 
is, I believe, intended to keep the road 
from washing away in heavy rainstorms. 
It doubtless serves the purpose, but 
for the automobile, and particularly the 
low-hanging automobile of Europe, it 
means serious trouble, if not actual de- 
struction. 

In a run with a friend from New- 
burgh to New York last summer, I had 
a striking example of the adaptability 
of our light domestic cars to our rough 
highways. ‘To my very great surprise 
we covered the distance, about sixty- 
five miles, in slightly less time than I 
had ever taken in going over it in high- 
priced, high-power cars. I was_thor- 
oughly familiar with the road, as I have 
automobiled over it many times and in 
a variety of cars, including a sixty- 
horse Mercedes, which I owned in 1903, 
and which I found to be wholly un- 
practical and unsatisfactory for use on 
our roads. 

The secret of my friend’s good record 
was that he kept his car running all the 
while at pretty nearly full speed. He 
did not stop for rough places. It was 
not necessary. The car was made for 
just such roads, and was at home on 
them. On the other hand, with high- 
priced, high-power cars, one always fa- 
vors them by going slowly and carefully 
over rocks and hubbles and hummocks, 
and through mud and sand. On clean, 
level stretches the big car can fly, but 
with the restrictions of the law and the 
scarcity of good stretches of road, it 
cannot make up what the little car gains 
on it on the great preponderance of bad 
stretches, 


THE BEST MACHINE FOR TOURING. 


Another important advantage with 
the small car, in addition to the fact that 
it actually needs no chauffeur, is that 
in wear and tear, and in the use of gaso- 
lene and oils, the expense is minimized. 
It is probably less than one-half that of 
a forty-horse automobile. And in speak- 
ing of small cars, I am not going back 
to the period of seven and ten and twelve 
horse-power cars. I mean cars of from 
eighteen to twenty-five horse-power. 


Nearly three years ago I made the state- 
ment in Munsry’s Maaazine that a 
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twenty-five horse-power automobile was 
the ideal machine for general touring. 
At that time I did not know so much 
about automobiling as I do now, but the 
experience I had had convinced me that 
this was a practical, economical,.and yet 
sufficiently powerful car for any pur- 
pose. 

What I said then, based on two or 
three years’ of experience and a good 
deal of theory, I say now as a matter of 
absolute certainty. A twenty-five horse- 
power car is strong enough, if not over- 
weighted by an excessively heavy body, 
to climb up the side of a house. It can 
travel as fast as any one could reason- 
ably wish to go, and much faster than 
the law allows, and it is safer, more 
easily handled, and more satisfactory in 
every sense. I have had automobiles 
ranging all the way from five horse- 
power to sixty, including two forties, and 
the machine that has given me most 
satisfaction is a light car that makes 
up to about twenty-five or possibly 
twenty-eight horse-power. It is alike 
a good short distance and good long dis- 
tance car—a car that tackles a hill with 
the will and the nerve of a bulldog, and 
when gentleness is required is as gentle 
as a lamb. 


OUR URGENT NEED OF GOOD ROADS. 


In one respect the automobile is doing 
more for us than it is for France. It 
is giving us good roads—not, of course, 
directly giving them to us, but it is the 
greatest force working for them that 
has ever taken shape. Every one who 
tastes the pleasures of automobiling at 
once becomes an uncompromising advo- 
cate of good roads. 

France had her good roads before the 
advent of the automobile, and because of 
her good roads receives in the aggregate, 
through the automobile, a tremendous 
annual income for her people. 

Much as this means to our sister re- 
public, however, I am certain that Amer- 
ica is being benefited even more, vastly 
more, through the influence of the auto- 
mobile. While we are not yet drawing 
foreigners to our shores to spend their 
holidays, as France is, we are neverthe- 
less marvelously increasing. the worth of 
our enormous acreage throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, by the 
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good roads we are building and those 
scheduled to be built. 

Give us fine, broad macadam roads 
everywhere, and our farm lands and the 
suburbs of cities and villages, stretching 
out even to a great distance, will bound 
in values. Good roads eliminate distance 
and make neighbors of us all. So do 
automobiles, like railways, the telegraph 
and telephone, eliminate distance. Com- 
bined, they enlarge the scope of the city 
by a hundred miles, giving us city com- 
forts and conveniences with the pure air 
and sunlight and space and freedom of 
the country. 


THE GRADUAL PASSING OF PREJUDICE. 


The automobile has arrived. It has 
met the bitterest prejudices and the 
most deadly scoffing, and come up 
against stubborn and narrow laws, but 
in spite of these it has been developed 
and perfected and has triumphed. Al- 
ready it has been absorbed into our civi- 
lization, even as the trolley, the electric 
light, and every other luxury that so 
rapidly crystallizes into a necessity. 

With the recognition that the auto- 
mobile has come to stay, prejudice gen- 
erally is giving way to toleration and to 
reason. It is no longer war between the 
motor-car and the horse. Harmony be- 
tween them is the keynote of the new 
order of things. It is getting to be felt, 
too, that after all there are some pretty 
decent and really thoughtful, humane 
men among automobilists. And this 
feeling helps, helps very much. Such a 
feeling, with a better understanding of 
the automobile, means better and more 
rational laws, more elastic laws, legisla- 
tion that will suit the motor-car—not 
the kind that is based on the performance 
of the horse. It were well nigh as sensi- 
ble to make railway laws to conform to 
the scope of the horse as to hold the auto- 
mobile down to the hard and fast limits 
allowed that ancient and erratic quad- 
ruped. 

As an automobilist myself, and one 
who is a strong advocate of motoring, 
both for health and pleasure, I am never- 
theless unalterably opposed to the enact- 
ment of any laws that would work to the 
advantage of the automobilist and to the 
disadvantage of the public. The public 
should be considered first always, and 
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then be fair and rational with the auto- 
mobilist. 

For example, if an automobile going 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour can 
be stopped in half the distance it would 
require to stop a horse traveling eight 
miles an hour, isn’t the automobile 
clearly less dangerous to the public, ever 
though moving at the greater speed, than 
the horse is at the lesser? If this is so, 
why should the horse be accepted as the 
standard of measurement of the speed of 
the automobile in and about cities and 
villages ? 

It were foolish to assume that the 
automobile by nature and temperament 
and habits is a thing to endear itself to 
the non-automobiling public. It has 
such decided mannerisms, and is withal 
so strenuous in action, that it ‘strikes a 
jarring note with the American citizen. 
Its impudent air of superiority as it 
dashes by one on the road, its insolent 
toot of the horn, commanding the right 
of way, and the blinding, stifling cloud 
of dust that it leaves behind it, are un- 
deniably antagonistic to the ideas and 
viewpoints to which we have been ac- 
customed. Whatever laws and regula- 
tions will tend to bring the motor-car 
and the interests and rights of the gen- 
eral public into the greatest harmony 
will, I am sure, meet with approval from 
the manufacturers of automobiles and 
all true lovers of automobiling. 


TO REMEDY THE DUST NUISANCE. 


It is certain that the dust nuisance is 
one of the very worst and most objection- 
able phases of motoring to all the peo- 
ple in the country. It is not only ob- 
jectionable to non-automobilists, but to 
automobilists themselves. It has often 
been urged that the automobile should 
have special roads, and should be ruled 
off the public highways. Do this, and 
it ceases to be anything except a high- 
speed pleasure machine—a sort of hori- 
zontal toboggan, and as such it would 
soon dwindle into a very insignificant 
place among the inventions that have 
contributed so wonderfully to our 
present-day civilization, our present-day 
scope of living and doing and enjoying. 

To make the automobile subservient 
to existing conditions, to develop it so 
that danger from its use will be mini- 
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mized, and that the dust nuisance will be 
largely done away with, is the result we 
must strive for and must attain. And 
whatever will help to bring this about 
should enlist the thought and the best 
efforts of automobile manufacturers and 
our lawmakers. I have done a good deal 
of thinking at odd times along this line, 
with the following result: 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


Why not limit the power of automo- 
biles that have the privilege of the public 
roads, and in addition elevate their 
bodies to say twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
inches from the ground? With the ma- 
chine of smaller power, danger is greatly 
decreased, and with the high car the 
dust nuisance would be very much less. 
It is the car of great power, with low- 
hanging body, that tears up the surface 
of the road and sends it flying in dense 
clouds of dust over everything and every- 
body. 

The low-hanging car is necessary only 
to great speed. It does not capsize so 
easily at corners and on curves. But is 
the public interested in fast automobil- 


ing on the general highways, and should 
it be subjected to such inconvenience 


and danger? That well-elevated cars 
could have ample safety with thought- 
ful and intelligent handling there can 
be no doubt. 

I am inclined to predict that the time 
will come when the low-hanging car of 
to-day will be ruled off the public roads 
and relegated to the race-track. I am 
inclined to predict, too, that there must 
sooner or later be a limit placed on the 
power of automobiles for use on the 
highways. If not, where shall we stop— 
at sixty, ninety, a hundred and twenty 
horse-power, or even more? It seems to 
me that twenty-five horse-power for a 
light* body, a light machine throughout, 
is pretty close to a good standard of 
measurement. Heavy bodies could still 
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be increased in horse-power proportion- 
ately to their weight. 


THE NEED OF STATE INSPECTION. 


One thing more in connection with 
lawmaking for the automobile. It is 
important — tremendously important— 
that the State should have inspectors of 
automobiles, whose duty it should be to 
see that all motor-cars are in safe me- 
chanical condition—that they are amply 
equipped with brakes, and that these 
brakes are in perfect order. The most 
important thing about an automobile— 
more important even than the engine or 
anything else—is the brake. On this 
depend the lives and the safety both of 
those in the car and of the public. 

An automobile should be equipped 
with sufficient brake-power to make cer- 
tain, at all times and under all condi- 
tions, that the car could be stonped 
almost instantly. Two brakes are not 
enough. Four are not too many, and 
half a dozen of different kinds and 
methods of application would be better 
yet. A relay of brakes is always neces- 
sary, as it may happen at any time that 
a single brake, or even two, would refuse 
to work. Oil renders them useless for — 
the time, and too frequently cars go 
out with brakes that are worn, or even 
broken. State inspectors, serious, hon- 
est, intelligent men, would save many 
human lives every year and show a tre- 
mendous reduction in the number of ac- 
cidents. 

The framing of laws that regulate and 
tend to prevent danger is quite as im- 
portant to the public as are those hard 
and fast statutes that penalize the auto- 
mobilist and drag him off to jail if he 
happens to run his car a bit faster than 
the law permits. IT WOULD BE WELL IF 
OUR LAWMAKERS WOULD FIRST LEARN 
WHAT AN AUTOMOBILE CAN DO AND 
OUGHT TO DO, BEFORE SAYING WHAT IT 
SHALL DO AND WHAT IT SHALL NOT Do. 





THE MIDNIGHT LIMITED. 


SHE thunders by with splendid speed— 

An avalanche of fire and steel, 

Whose tempest strokes of whirring wheel 
Beat like the hoofs of Neptune’s steed ; 
Cleaving the dark in mighty flight, 

A raging monster, driving fast, 

A harnessed earthquake reeling past, 


Through the long reach of murky might! 


C. F. Finley. 
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THE PRISONER OF THE VATICAN. 





BY THE REV. JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 


A PREDICTION THAT POPE PIUS X WILL END THE STRANGE DEAD- 
LOCK OF CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY, WHICH FOR THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS HAS IMPRISONED THE PONTIFF IN HIS ROMAN PALACE. 


‘—— diplomatic position created in 
September, 1870, by the entrance 
of King Victor Emmanuel into Rome 
and the consequent ending of the Pope’s 
temporal kingdom, is hardly appreciated 
by the American temperament. The fact 
itself is plain enough. A large propor- 
tion of Italians desired the unity of the 
little states in their peninsula under one 
ruler, and freedom from the domination 
of Austria and other outsiders. They 
achieved their designs, with the excep- 
tion of the papal dominion, which re- 
mained under the proteciion of Napoleon 
III until the Franco-Prussian war. 
Most Italians would have preferred that 
Rome should remain in the hands of the 
Pope, out of respect for his position as 
head of the charch, and with proper 
deference to their bretliren in religion 
throughout the world; but the revolu- 
tionary element in the national move- 
ment refused to make Rome an excep- 
tion, and Victor Emmanuel, much 
against his will, was forced to take pos- 
session of the ancient capital as soon as 
the French troops vacated it in 1870. 

The king was excommunicated for his 
invasion; the Pope shut himself up in 
the Vatican, refusing to discuss terms 
of surrender; the Italian parliament 
voted him an annual income in return 
for his lost territories, and made the 
Vatican neutral soil, so that ambassa- 
dors could come and go freely. The 
annual income was declined. The two 
powers, one at the Vatican palace, the 
other at the palace c* the Quirinal, sat 
down vis-i-vis in rather unpleasant con- 
tiguity, and there they have remained 
for thirty-five years. 

It would take a volume to tell why 
the Pope became the prisoner of the 
Vatican. Chiefly it was his protest 


against spoliation and dethronement. 
He had no army, and among monarchs 
and cabinets no friends. He did not 
wish to leave Rome, because his depar- 
ture would have left the ecclesiastical 
monuments of the Eternal City at the 
mercy of the Reds, as the revolutionary 
element was called. The monarchist 
party did not wish him to leave Rome, 
because a Pope who leaves Rome must 
inevitably return, after exciting the 
faithful by his exit and his reentrance. 
Moreover, the Italians would have con- 
sidered his departure a piece of perse- 
cution; their loyalty to the king would 
have weakened in consequence, and the 
monarchy would have been at the mercy 
of the revolution. 

The cabinets of. Europe found the 
situation, if difficult, quite bearable, and 
refused to consider any other. The 
problems that might arise if the Pope 
lef} Rome seemed many and insuper- 
able. Even if a place could be found for 
him, some anarchist bomb or knife 
might destroy him, and thus rouse the 
Catholic millions to uncontrollable fury. 

By the year 1890 the situation could 
be expressed in this way—Europe would 
not consent to the Pope’s exile; the King 
of Italy, while unable to compromise, 
earnestly desired the pontiff’s presence 
as a balance against the revolution; and 
the Pope could neither disregard the 
wishes of Europe nor find a modus 
vivendt with the king. In other words, 
the imprisonment of the Vatican had 
become a diplomatic cul-de-sac; no one 
could get out and no one could get in. 


ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


The solution of the difficulty seemed 
to rest with the Pope, whose diplomatic 
ability had become well known. Whether 

























Leo XIII made any attempts to create 
a new situation will not be known for 
half a century. European diplomacy 
never gives up. . There are storics with- 
out number of the schemes of patriotic 
and pious men on both sides to end the 
Vatican imprisonment. All came to 
nothing, and their promoters often fell 
into disgrace. 
their work with such a catastrophe 
in view; and if Leo XIII gave counte- 
nance to any of them, that fact did not 
save the unfortunate when failure made 
their plans known to te party opposed 
to compromise. Their heads promptly 
fell into the official basket. 

The imprisonment, however, cleared 
the air, and made visible some important 
facts, of which the two most essential 
were the power of the revolution and the 
weakness of the government. The Reds 
had everything pretty much their own 
way, and the supporters of the monarchy 
governed only by their permission. It 
was speedily discevered that the weak- 
ness of one party and the strength of the 
other were not absolute, but only rela- 
tive. The Reds were strong and the 
monarchists weak only because the Pope 
had forbidden the Italian faithful to 
vote and to hold office; “ne eletti ne 
elettori,’ was the papal phrase. 

The position was delicate, and to the 
American eye amusing; but it really 
helped to keep Italy in order for many 
years. The party of revolution could 
not press the king too sharply, lest their 
action arouse the sympathy of the Pope; 
the supporters of the monarchy did not 
venture on harsh measures in the deli- 
cate work of building up a united Italy, 
a work requiring time and tact rather 
than violence; and the papal party had 
to be considerate with the king, cau- 
tious with the Reds, and gentle with 
their own in,order fo maintain an equilib- 
rium. In this way was government car- 
ried on for thirty years in the Italian 
peninsula. It was a situation something 
like a discord in music; it might be kept 
up a long time, but was bound sooner or 
later to be resolved. 

All kinds of difficulties grew out of it, 
some of them amusing and all irritating. 
A Catholic monarch could not visit 
Rome, because if he visited the Quirinal 
he could not visit the Vatican, and vice 
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They had to carry on’ 
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versa. Dom Pedro of Brazil met the king 
at a station outside Rome, and thus saved 
diplomatic squabbling. A _ Protestant 
monarch had to make « study of etiquette 
before he entered Rome, and decide em- 
barrassing questions which arose from 
his plan to visit both sovereigns. 

But the greatest difficulties and the 
saddest consequences of the situation 
were felt in the administration of the 
dioceses all over Italy, in the parish 
works, and in the sanctification of the 
people. Church and state are still offi- 
cially connected in that country, and the 
connection was used by the state as a 
club to beat the church into submission. 
Thus dioceses were left without bishops 
for long periods of time, parishes with- 
out priests, charitable foundations were 
confiscated to the value of millions, re- 
ligious communities were abolished, and 
other persecutions inflicted. The spirit- 
ual condition of Italy at this moment is 
not comforting, owing to the war be- 
tween the revolution and the Pope. 

The religious confusion urged the 
mediators to their work, in order to 
bring order out of chaos. Among the 
most prominent has been the Dowager 
Queen Margherita, a fervent Catholic 
and an estimable woman. In spite of ex- 
isting difficulties she has persisted in the 
secret effort to secure the longed-for 
settlement, and has cherished political 
intimacies with the Catholic leaders to 
that end. 

In this she may have been helped by 
the present Pope, when he was the Car- 
dinal Patriarch of Venice. Cardinal 
Sarto, as he was then, came into rela- 
tionships with the royal family on oc- 
easions, and the supposition is that he 
did so either by the permission or the 
command of Leo XIII. So eminent a 
prelate would hardly take it upon him- 
self to appear in royal functions without 
a previous understanding with his su- 
periors; and as it is one of the ways of 
diplomacy to use such occasions as feel- 
ers of public and royal opinion, it is 
very likely that the Patriarch of Venice 
was commissioned to do what he could 
for a better understanding. It is cer- 


tain that he himself got a fine view of 
the situation in his dealings with the 
royal family, a view which he carried 
with him into his present office, and 
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which has undoubtedly given rise to the 
persistent rumors that he is destined to 
end the Vatican imprisonment, find the 
modus vivendi for Pope and king, and 
reduce the party of revolution to a help- 
less minority in Italy. 


WILL THE POPE END HIS IMPRISONMENT? 


Is this outcome possible at the pres- 
ent moment? Will Pius X end the Vati- 
can imprisonment? The answer can 
only be a matter of judgment. Even the 
great Rampolla himself, sometime sec- 
retary of state, could only hazard an 
opinion. He could not predict. 

Briefly and frankly, I think Pius X 
will make an end of the Vatican impris- 
onment within the next five years. 

The reasons for this opinion may not 
be very convincing, but they have al- 
ready been advanced by the intimates 
of diplomatic circles, and the opinion 
itself has become popular in Rome and 
elsewhere. It is now accepted as a fact 
that the election of Cardinal Sarto to the 
papal throne was the result of a reaction 
in the college of cardinals against 
European diplomacy. A majority of 
the cardinals were of the opinion that 
the next Pope should not be a curial 
cardinal—by which term is meant a 
cardinal intimately engaged in the gov- 
ernment of the church at Rome. This 
feeling helped to destroy the chances of 
Cardinal Rampolla, and also of Cardinal 
Gotti, although the one was really put 
out of question by the Austrian veto 
and the other by his being a monk. 

A curial cardinal, with his bureau- 
cratic training and his diplomatic inti- 
macies, could hardly help a certain de- 
pendence on diplomacy. The triumphs 
of Leo XIII were nearly all in that field. 
Yet the moral and political situation of 
the papacy had been only slightly im- 
proved, and the spiritual condition of 
the Catholic body not at all benefited, by 
diplomacy; and the central situation, 
the antagonism between the Pope and 
the King of Italy, had continued with- 
out abatement for thirty-three years. 
The conclusion was that a diocesan 
bishop should be chosen to the vacant 
throne of Peter, a prelate acquainted 
with the dire needs of the people, and 
unknown to the diplomats. 

In choosing Cardinal Sarto, the cardi- 
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nals not only secured a man‘ with the 
desired qualifications, but also a man 
born of the people, the son of a peasant. 
His election amounted to a little revolu- 
tion, and the consequences became prom- 
inent a short time after his coronation. 
His indifference to the consecrated eti- 
quette of the Vatican makes amusing 
reading, but his indifference to tradi- 
tions must have startled the court. He 
delayed long in naming his secretary of 
state, and then appointed to the office 
the last man that could have been 
thought of for so lofty a position— 
Cardinal Merry del Val, who at that 
precise moment was only an archbishop 
of the Curia, bound to rise in time, but 
still very far from the succession to 
Cardinal Rampolla. The diplomats 
must have gasped. Merry del’ Val him- 
self, conscious of the irritating difficul- 
ties accompanying so unexpected an ele- 
vation, is said to have besought the Pope 
to leave him in obscurity; to which his 
holiness replied that no one should spare 
himself for the common good, and in- 
sisted on his accepting the place. 

The new secretary of state had some 
acquaintance with European diplomacy, 
but not enough to spoil the Pope’s plans. 
He had the singular advantages of an 
English education, Irish blood, a large 
acquaintance in America, and a modern 
temperament, besides being the son of,a 
Spanish ambassador to Rome; advan- 
tages to which almost all members of the 
sacred college are eminently strangers. 
It became perfectly clear in a short time 
that Pius X had no intention of plung- 
ing even lightly into the methods of 
European diplomacy. He snubbed the 
French Republic, much against the wish 
of Cardinal Rampolla, ordered the 
French bishops to keep silent, and let the 
government run its own course with re- 
gard to the Concordat. 

I mention these matters to show that 
political traditions have no influence 
over Pius X, and that they will not ham- 
per him when he comes to deal with the 
Italian problem. He has already taken 
it up. The rumors of his trip to Castel 
Gandolfo, the summer home of the 
Popes, sprang from the dispensation 
granted to Italian Catholics to vote at 
certain elections. In two or three con- 
stituencies the monarchical candidate 
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was threatened with defeat by the Reds. 
The Pope granted permission to Catholic 
voters to appear at the polls, with the 
result that the Reds were vanquished. 
This action was a convincing indication 
that the Pope intended to come to an 
understanding with the king. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE POPE’S WAY. 


However, no matter how eager and 
willing a Pope may be to follow a cer- 
tain policy, there are innumerable diffi- 
culties in his way, some born of the cir- 
cumstances, others carefully planted in 
the roadway by the interested. The 
friends of the policy of Leo XIII are 
still numerous and influential, with Car- 
dinal Rampolla at their head. The con- 
servatives, timid, cautious, anxious, 
dreading every change, are not without 
numbers and power. The Catholic sov- 


ereigns, intriguers for the most part, 
and without any sympathy for the Holy 
See, insist on having a finger in every- 
thing. These three influences, whether 
sincere or not, will gravely declare that 
the abolition of the Vatican imprison- 
ment is bound to destroy for all time 


the chances of restoration of the tem- 
poral power. 

Pius X must listen to their representa- 
tions, and must delay action somewhat, 
in deference to their advice and protest. 
Undoubtedly he would have gone to his 
summer retreat last July but for his wish 
to be courteous to men of Cardinal 
Rampolla’s timber. He will postpone 
the production of his plans; but not even 
Rampolla can hold him long, as was 
seen in the promptness with which he 
dropped that prelate’s policy toward the 
French Republic. The restoration of 
the temporal power is the dream of the 
old cardinals, and could they see it 
realized nothing would disturb their con- 
viction that the church had once more 
triumphed over the world. 

The temporal power no longer means 
what it did in the days of the first Na- 
poleon ; it means only the city of Rome, 
the Holy City, the capital of ancient 
Christendom. The principle of sover- 
eignty itself was recognized by Italy and 
the powers, as pertaining to the Pope, 
by making the Vatican neutral territory 
and acknowledging the pontiff’s right to 
receive foreign ambassadors. The ex- 
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pression of this sovereignty would be 
more complete if Italy surrendered a 
strip of territory extending from the 
Vatican to the sea, and providing a 
port; and that the king would do this, 
were he free from the domination of the 
Reds, there can be no doubt. Indeed, I 
believe that he would gladly give up the 
city itself to the Pope, for its necessity 
to Italian unity was clearly the inven- 
tion of the revolution, which thought 
more of humiliating and destroying the 
papacy and the church than of found- 
ing a great nation in the peninsula. 

And what will happen after Pius X 
ends the Vatican imprisonment? Prob- 
ably just what happened the morning 
after Pius IX entered on that imprison- 
ment in September, 1870—nothing! 
The world will continue as before, the 
diplomatic portion somewhat relieved 
by the wiping out of the Roman ques- 
tion; the Pope will govern the church, 
receive ambassadors, admonish cardinals, 
and send out his encyclical letters; and 
the understanding with the King of 
Italy will permit bishops and pastors to 
take up the work of salvation more 
freely, and to renew the spiritual condi- 
tion of the people. 

In this country of ours we do not at- 
tach to traditional forms the importance 
which they enjoy in Europe. In the 
matter of the temporal power of the 
Pope, its possession would not increase 
the pontifi’s prestige, nor its absence di- 
minish it, for the American mind, by the 
breadth of a hair. His power does not 
lie, according to American ways of 
thinking, in temporal sovereignty, but 
in his power to rule two hundred and 
fifty million Catholics throughout the 
world. Pius X is probably of the same 
temper. The son of a peasant, prac- 
tical, unbound by traditions, a true 
missionary and. consequently a true 
democrat, he has cut loose from the 
tortuous and antiquated diplomacy of 
Europe, thrown policies overboard, and 
devoted himself to the simple salvation 
of the people. Opposed utterly to the 
revolution, he has snubbed it in France 
and helped to snub it in Italy. When 
he ends the Vatican imprisonment and 
finds a modus vivendi with the King of 
Italy, the defeat of the Reds will be 
crushing and irrevocable. 
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PRINCE EITEL FRITZ AND HIS BRIDE. 





BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE SECOND OF THE SIX STURDY SONS OF THE KAISER, A PRINCE 
WHO IS A GENERAL FAVORITE IN GERMANY, AND PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE OF OLDENBURG, WHOM HE IS SHORTLY TO MARRY. 


RINCE EITEL FRITZ of Prussia 

and Princess Charlotte of Olden- 
burg, whose wedding is to take place 
at Berlin in January, are the hand- 
somest royal couple that have plighted 
their troth in many a day. The prince 
is a tall and exceedingly good-looking 
young fellow, standing well over six 
feet in height, and recalling ih stature, 
in the cut of his features, and in his 
manner, the old Emperor William 
and the other Anaks of the house 
of Hohenzollern. Princess Charlotte 
would be regarded as a remarkably 
pretty and faseimating woman, even 
were she not environed with the 
glamour pertaining to the daughter of 
a.reigning monarch. She has Hohen- 
zollern blood in her veins, and is re- 
garded as having inherited much of 
the beauty of her ancestress, the cele- 
brated Queen Louise of Prussia. 

Her mother, the first wife of the 
reigning Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
was Princess Elizabeth of Prussia, 
sister of the Duchess of Connaught, 
and daughter of that Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia to whom Marshal 
Bazaine surrendered the great fortress 
of Metz in the Franco-German war. 
Princess Elizabeth was the most at- 
tractive of all the daughters of the so- 
called Red Prince, and was married at 
Berlin in February, 1878, at the same 
time as the Kaiser’s eldest sister, 
Princess Charlotte, now Duchess of 
Saxe-Meiningen. The two brides were 
not only cousins, but also intimate 
friends, and the fiancée of Prince Fitel 
Fritz owes her name of Charlotte to 
the fact that she is the godchild of the 
Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen. 

Losing her mother while still a child, 
Princess Charlotte of Oldenburg spent 


much of her girlhood abroad, especially 
in Italy, with her grandmother, the 
widowed Princess Frederick Charles of 
Prussia. It was feared that she might 
inherit her mother’s delicacy of con- 
stitution; but she has outgrown her 
early tendencies to consumption, and 
has developed into a _ thoroughly 
healthy and happy young woman, 
whose fair hair and blue eyes, so en- 
tirely German, are somewhat piquantly 
associated with a delicacy of feature 
that suggests a Latin rather than a 
‘Teutonic origin. She is slightly the 
senior of her future husband, being 
twenty-six, while he is twenty-two; 
but the prince looks older than his 
bride. The years which have elapsed 
since her début have not detracted 
from her youthful appearance, having 
only lent additional delicacy and re- 
finement to her beauty. 

It is quite natural that so pretty a 
princess should have excited ‘devotion 
among those with whom she has been 
brought into contact. Many men have 
lost their hearts to her; but she re- 
mained fancy free until she was wooed 
and won by Prince Eitel Fritz. .There 
is no truth in certain romantic stories 
of which she has been made the 
heroine. 

Princess Charlotte’s father, the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, is one of 
the Kaiser’s oldest and most intimate 
personal friends, and she has always 
been a great favorite of the emperor’s. 
There are people in Berlin who say that 
he had selected her as the most desira- 
ble consort for his eldest son, the crown 
prince. The latter, however, chose for 


himself, and is credited with having 
more or less forced his parents’ hands 
The emperor and em- 


in the matter. 




















































press were therefore par- 
ticularly pleased with the 
engagement of their sec- 
ond son. 

It is always invidious 
to make comparisons he- 
tween two brothers, partic- 
ularly when they are bound 
together by such strong 
ties of affection as are the 
crown prince and _ Kitel 
i'ritz; but there are many 
who claim that the young- 
er of the two is the better 
equipped for the difficult 
role of German Emperor 
and King of Prussia. The 
crown prince is simple, 
unaffected, modest, eager 
to please, and in many 
respects amazingly boyish. 
Hitel Fritz, on the other 
hand, is considered to have 
more poise, more reserve, 
a greater degree of indif- 
ference to popularity, and 
a keener sense of his dig- 
nity and of his responsi- 
bilities. 

It is a matter of com- 
mon report, not only at 
the court of Berlin, but 
everywhere in Germany, 
that of the Kaiser’s seven 
children he is the favorite, 
or at any rate the one of 
whom his parents are 
proudest. It is added that 
he is on terms of special 
confidence and intimacy 
with ‘them, and_ particu- 
larly with the empress, 
since she nursed him 
through his grave illness 
a year ago at Potsdam. 
She was the only member 
of the family who was al- 
lowed by the physicians at 
his bedside, where she re- 
mained day and_ night. 
Afterwards, she took him 
to Sicily, where he spent 
a number of weeks with 
her at Taormina. Princess 
Charlotte was also in 
Sicily at the time, and the 
courtship of the young 
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PRINCE EITEL FRITZ OF PRUSSIA, SECOND SON OF THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 
From his latest photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin, 
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people may be said to have taken place 

under the kindly eyes of the empress. 
The house of Oldenburg, to which 

Princess Charlotte belongs, is one of 





of such liberal instincts that he used to 
subscribe to the socialist periodicals 
issued at Zurich, and used to send to the 
publishers envelopes franked with his 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF OLDENBURG, WHO IS SHORTLY TO BE MARRIED TO 
PRINCE EITEL FRITZ OF PRUSSIA. 


the oldest in Europe. It is the parent 
stem of the reigning dynasties of Rus- 
sia and Denmark, and of the newly 
established one in Norway. The Grand 
Duke Peter, father of the present head 
of the family, half a century ago rejected 
an offer of the throne of Denmark, pre- 
ferring the rdle of a German grand duke 
to that of a foreign king. He was a man 





name, so as to avoid the sheets in ques- 
tion being confiscated in transit by the 
postal authorities of Germany, where 
they were forbidden. The princess’ 
father, the present grand duke, is much 
interested in America, and a couple of 
years ago made a sudden trip to this 
country, attended only by one servant, 
to see Niagara. 








FREDERICK MacMONNIES. 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 


A VERSATILE AND ORIGINAL ARTIST 
WHO IS A LEADER OF THE CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 


OR the past decade people have been 
industriously informing us_ that 
America possesses a great school of con- 
temporary sculpture. Sober articles and 
stocky volumes have been written trac- 
ing the development of native plastic 
art from the quaint wax portraits of 
Mrs. Patience Wright to the golden 
sweep of St. Gaudens’ “ Sherman.” All 
this has been minutely and scrupulously 
done, so to-day let us not approach the 
subject of American sculpture in gen- 
eral, but merely the sculpture of one 
American in particular — Frederick 
MacMonnies. 

The only way to appreciate the re- 
markable achievement of Mr. MacMon- 
nies is through an understanding of the 
man himself. It may perhaps be said of 
him that he is the most artistic person- 
ality the country has thus far produced. 
With him the medium in which he 
works is of little consequence, the effect, 
the result, being the all-important point. 
No man of the day, either in America or 
abroad, draws, paints, and models with 
similar ease and fluency. 


A DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN ARTIST. 


For some twenty years he devoted 
himself to sculpture; during the past 
five he has been painting, chiefly por- 
traits ; yet the transition was made with- 
out visible effort. Like the craftsmen of 
other and mellower times, he is an all- 
around spirit, not a cramped, con- 
strained specialist. In clay or in color, 
in conversation or in writing, he is 
always eloquent. He everywhere shows a 
freedom, a buoyancy, which are in them- 
selves keenly esthetic. Three centuries 
of restraint have been broken by this 
young man, simply because he mastered 
a power of expression. He ‘has done 
what scores of worthy painters and 


NATHAN HALE, MODELED BY MacMONNIES FOR 
THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 


From a miniature reproduction of the statue, by 
courtesy of Theodore B. Starr, New York. 


sculptors before him have but tried to 
do—he has spoken frankly in terms of 
his own choosing. 

And the result is that MacMonnies’ 
work is typical of certain distinctly 
American characteristics. While these 
bronzes, whether single figures or 
groups, whether life-sized or of heroic 
proportions, do not, perhaps, embody 
our deeper feelings and aspirations, they 
perfectly reflect our more engaging 
qualities, our gaiety, and that vital, ner- 
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THE COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN, MODELED BY MacMONNIES, WHICH WAS A PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE 
CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR IN 1893. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1893, by C. D. Arnold, Chicago. 


vous intensity so wholly modern and 
national. 

Mr. MacMonnies’ love for his future 
career was manifest at an early age. 
When but five he modeled cleverly in 
dough and in wax, and at ten painted a 
creditable portrait of his father. It 
may perhaps have been heredity that 
was responsible for this uncommon apti- 
tude, for Mr. MacMonnies’ mother was 
a niece of Benjamin West. 

At seventeen he entered the studio of 
Augustus St. Gaudens as an apprentice- 
pupil, thus beginning his life-work 
under the best available auspices. Dur- 
ing the day he did anything from build- 
ing up figures to the careful execution 
of ornamental detail. He remained 
with Mr. St. Gaudens four years, sup- 
plementing his more practical tasks by 
attending at night the life classes of the 
Cooper Union and the National Acade- 
my of Design. 





Later on, when this ambitious boy en- 
tered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he was 
considered one of the  best-equipped 
pupils who ever came to Paris in quest 
of beauty and of fame. He drew with 
charm and surety, and found little 
trouble in constructing his weekly 
figure along with the best members of 
the class. It was under Falguiére that 
MacMonnies studied, and at the end of 
his first and also of his second year he 
carried off the prix d’atelier, the highest 
award open to foreign-born pupils. 

It being obvious that the young man 
had no further need of instruction, Fal- 
guiére urged him to take a studio and 
strike out for himself. He had been 
home about a year in the mean time, as- 
sisting Mr. St. Gaudens, and had spent 
many months on his first serious effort; 
so it was not until the Salon of 1889 
that his “ Diana” won her honorable 
mention. Close upon the heels of this 




















fleet and dexterous huntress came orders 
for three decorative angels for St. 
Paul’s Church, New York, and for the 
Hale and Stranahan statues. It was, 
however, the inspiriting fountain that 


FREDERICK MacMONNIES. 
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cuted during his amazingly productive 
career as a sculptor show an unequaled 
vigor and variety of motive. They fall 
naturally into two divisions—those un- 
dertaken through pure zest in creation, 


FREDERICK MacMONNIES. 


From his latest photograph by Gessford, New York. 


he designed for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago that first centered the 
attention of his countrymen upon Mr. 
MacMonnies. He did not take a fore- 
most place until those slender, sweep- 
ing oarswomen guided his ship into 
widespread popularity and freighted 
her with commissions. 

The groups Mr. MacMonnies has exe- 


and those which have been completed 
for some specific purpose, decorative or 
commemorative. When he resigns him- 
self to the freer play of fancy, this artist 
seems a kind of latter-day Donatello. 
In his “ Diana,’ his “ Venus and 
Adonis,” his “ Boy with the Heron,” his 
“Pan of Rohallion,” and his “ Bac- 
chante,” is displayed something of the 
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richness and animation so typical of the 
Renaissance. His art does not recall 
the solemn awe of Michelangelo, but 
rather the fresh joy of those earlier 
Florentines who preferred the expres- 
sive beauty of bronze to the forbidding 
majesty of marble. Always, when left to 
himself, Mr. MacMonnies has looked 


backward toward a delightful, playful 
paganism. It is a paganism which we 
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might call Greco-Roman, and which 
came to him via Paris, yet it is assuredly 
responsible for many of his most deli- 
cate and personal creations. 

In his portrait statues, such as the 
Hale and the Stranahan, in his Sir 
Henry Vane and his Shakespeare, Mac- 
Monnies has been content with solving 
each issue on its particular merits, 
brilliantly from a technical standpoint, 
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and with that added fitness and grace 
which are his birthright. The Colum- 
bian fountain drops into a special class, 
being simply pageantry sculpture of the 
most appropriate type. In his quadriga 
crowning the Brooklyn Memorial Arch, 
in the reliefs that adorn its piers, in his 
work for the Indiana Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Monument, and in the execution of 
kindred commissions, Mr. MacMonnies, 
though preserving a spirited individual 
impress, has to a judicious extent fol- 
lowed precedert. You will doubtless re- 
call Rude’s “ Le Départ ” on the Are de 
Triomphe when studying MacMonnies’ 
“Army,” which enlivens the Brooklyn 
arch, but you will also see there a new 
and eager intensity which the American 
sculptor alone has dared to employ. 

Although his “ Diana” and the Stran- 
ahan statue seem by different hands, 
and though it is difficult to believe that 
the same finger modeled the “ Boy with 
the Duck ” and General Slocum, there is 
a definite unity in all MacMonnies’ crea- 
tions. Each effort is effective in the 
same eloquent, pictorial way. There is 
manifest throughout that same ready 
command over material, that same 
fluent mastery, without which sculpture 
utterly fails to give the least hint of 
freedom and of joy. 

The touch of paganism which is one 
of the chief characteristics of MacMon- 


“ 


nies’ art achieved its final form in 
the much-abused “ Bacchante.” This 


elastic, spontaneous priestess of the 
jovial wine-god reflects not a broadly an- 
tique, but rather a generous and agree- 
able studio exuberance. Though vague 
echoes of the past cling about her, she 
represents a beauty that is local and 
actual. She is merely a chance bit of 
modern femininity expressed in the 
guise of a Roman statuette. Following 
her discreet exit from Boston, the 
“ Bacchante” languished for a_ time 
amid the reproachful shadows of the 
Bronze Room at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, but since the recent 
additions to the museum she has been 
removed to the new main hall, fronting 
Fifth Avenue. 


MacMONNIES’ PORTRAIT STATUES. 


The most successful of MacMonnies’ 
portrait statues are the Hale and the 
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JOHN S. T. STRANAHAN, MODELED BY MacMONNIES 
FOR PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, 


From a miniature reproduction of the statue, by 
courtesy of Theodore B, Starr, New York. 


Stranahan. The elegant ease of Sir 
Henry Vane and the enigmatic bearing 
of his Shakespeare do not compare with 
the fervor of this young Revolutionary 
captain or the wholesome benignity of 
the Brooklyn philanthropist. Of the 
Hale, the sculptor himself said: 

“IT wanted to make something that 
would set the bootblacks and clerks 
around there thinking—something that 
would make them want to be some- 
body, and find life worth living.” 

It scarcely remains to add that the 


sculptor has accomplished this aim, 
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ONE OF THE GROUPS KNOWN AS “THE HORSE-TAMERS,” MODELED BY MacMONNIES FOR PROSPECT 
PARK, BROOKLYN. 


From a miniature reproduction of the group, by courtesy of Theodore B. Starr, New York. 


Pause any hour of the day in City Hall 
Park and watch the newsboys, boot- 
blacks, and clerks gazing at Nathan 
Hale outlined against the trees or sky, 
and you will realize what Mr. MacMon- 
nies meant. The poise of head and 
figure, though daring, is natural, and 
seems imbued with the ardor of self- 
sacrifice. 


If only beeause of the diffieulty in 
treating modern costume satisfactorily, 
the statue of Stranahan merits even 
more consideration than that of Hale. 
It is a sterling piece of work, exact in 
detail, accurate in characterization, and 
touched by a benevolence that must 
have radiated direct from the man him- 
self. The founder of Prospect Park 
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FREDERICK MAcMONNIES. 


stands at the left of the main approach, 
hat in hand, and top-coat threwn easily 
across his arm. Nowhere has the bane- 
ful problem of every-day attire been 
faced with more courage or more tact. 
After such a statue as the Stranahan, it 
is absurd to contend that contempo- 
rary portraiture in bronze or marble is 
of necessity crude and unlovely. 

The Columbian fountain, though be- 
longing now to the Vanished City, is too 
well remembered to call for extended 
comment. MacMonnies_ was barely 
twenty-eight and almost unknown when 
the commission was awarded him. After 
he had spent his entire appropriation of 
fifty thousand dollars, and the composi- 
tion was finally in place, his reputation 
was both national and international. 
Entirely festal in conception, this huge 
ornamental barge, bearing its enthroned 
figure of Columbia, and propelled by 
supple, wind-caressed rowers, seemed 
full of ephemeral magic.  ‘Tritons, 
nymphs, dolphins, sea-horses, and all 
the traditional devices were in evidence, 
but they were combined on more spir- 
ited, more concentrated terms than ever 
before. There were a refreshing; swing 
and a striking unity to the vast scheme. 
The unknown young man had brought 
to his task unlooked-for qualities, quali- 
ties that had hitherto escaped even the 
French, those fertile masters of exposi- 
tion effects. 

Less interest attaches to Mr. Mac- 
Monnies’ contributions to West Point, 
Indianapolis, or the Congressional 
Library than to his legacy to his native 
city. In the Stranahan, the figures 
for ‘the Brooklyn Arch, “The Horse- 
Tamers ” and the General Slocum, he 
has given splendid proof of his capacity 
for plastic expression. The quadriga 
above the arch is purely formal, but the 
groups devoted to the army and the 
navy, which decorate its massive piers, 
tell another story. In the former is 
symbolized the fierce shock of conflict. 
The composition at first glance seems to 
depict the result of a sudden and ter- 
rific explosion; yet gradually, against 
this background of death and destruc- 
tion, the figures silhouette themselves— 
a fiery Bellona blowing her trumpet, and 
the tense form of an officer, sword in 
hand, surrounded by resolute soldiers of 
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the line. In the “ Navy,” the opposite 
note is struck. The spectator is here 
supposed to be watching a knot of offi- 
cers, seamen, and gunners on the deck 
of a sinking battle-ship. In place of 
frenzy there is written on each face, and 
in each attitude, a quiet, heroic forti- 
tude. It is doubtful whether current 
sculpture can show anything finer on 
similar lines than these two composi- 
tions. They breathe the breath of the 
times and scenes recorded; they epito- 
mize, each in its way, the invincible 
spirit of war. 

The recently unveiled equestrian of 
General Slocum on the Eastern Park- 
way, and “ The Horse-Tamers,”’ which 
commands another entrance to Prospect 
Park, complete MacMonnies’ important 
work in Brooklyn. The Slocum statue is 
stirring and finely placed, and seen 
against the blue of midday or throngh 
the opal glow of evening is instanta- 
neous in appeal. “The Horse-Tamers ” 
formed a part of the artist’s memorah!e 
display at the Paris Exposition. In a 
certain dashing, florid way these groups 
are among his best efforts. And how 
much care he put into the modeling of 
his horses can only be realized when it 
is known that he spent weeks in making 
studies direct from a pair of superb 
French draft animals, which he used to 
hoist into the desired position at no 
small personal risk. 


MaAcMONNIES’ HOME AT GIVERNY. 


Nearly all Mr. MacMonnies’ commis- 
sions have been executed in Paris, which 
has been his headquarters since student 
days. His atelier was first situated in 
the Rue de Sévres and later in the 
Boulevard Garibaldi, but for several 
years he has made his home at Giverny, 


where the Slocum was finished, and 
where he is now engaged on the McClel- 
lan monument, to be erected in Wash- 
ington. The house at Giverny, which 
was once a convent, is situated near a 
quiet roadway and amid the rambling 
radiance of a picturesque old garden. 
In different parts of the grounds Mr. 
MacMonnies has built two studios, one 
for painting, and the other, a refur- 
bished peasant barn, for his work in wax 
or clay. Surrounded by the gracious 
charm of a wife who is also an artist, 
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and two captivating daughters, Mr. Mac- 
Monnies devotes himself alternately to 
either branch of his art. 

Though their mother has exhibited 
frequently both in America and in 
Europe, it is impossible to say as yet 
whether Miss Betty and Miss Margery 
MacMonnies are destined to continue 
family traditions. Meanwhile they may 
be seen almost any time flitting among 
the flower-beds, or gravely assisting the 


blue-bloused gardener in the cultivation | 


of asparagus and peas. 

In addition to being a surpassing 
draftsman, MacMonnies also possesses 
an acute appreciation of color, which, 
together with his recent trip to Spain, 
has confirmed him in his intention to 
paint, rather than model, in the future. 
Yet no doubt he will remain to the gen- 
eral public, for a long time to come, a 
sculptor only, it being as a sculptor that 
he won his earliest recognition. 

At various periods during the past 
few years he has had private classes in 
painting, mainly for women, though so 
many young men ask to study with him 
that he consented to open the doors to 
both sexes. He is considered an ex- 
ceptional instructor, his illuminating 
criticisms, his directness of method, and 
his unquenchable enthusiasm for the 
right thing and the just point of view, 
being invaluable to beginners. He 
seems to be surcharged with nervous, 
magnetic force, handling pigment or 
clay with an eager, almost careless 
rapidity. In his Giverny studio, or at 
the Players’ Club when visiting New 
York, he carries with him the air of a 
vivid, high-strung, and keenly artistic 
individuality. It is by no means diffi- 
cult, on meeting him, to realize how he 
has been able to accomplish so much in 
such a brief span of years. 

Not the least interesting fact about 
Mr. MacMonnies is his continued ad- 
miration and friendship for Mr. St. 
Gaudens. During those first picturesque 
and by no means affluent student days 
in Paris, it was St. Gaudens who re- 
mained his chief inspiration. Later, 
when about to return to America, he 
literally denied himself food in order to 
save the requisite fifteen francs with 
which to purchase for his former master 
a copy of Puvis de Chavannes’ “ Bois 
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Sacré.” And years afterward, at a 
dinner given in his honor at the Mon- 
tauk Club in Brooklyn, Mr. MacMon- 
nies, when asked for a speech, turned to 
Mr. St. Gaudens, who was seated beside 
him, and began by saying with simple 
modesty : 

* Gentlemen, this is the man to whom 
I owe everything I have accomplished.” 


HIS RANK IN THE WORLD OF ART. 


Few artists have won recognition 
more rapidly, or have been more liber- 
ally recompensed. His career at home 
and abroad has been marked by an un- 
broken succession of medals and ‘prizes. 
In addition to his student-day awards, 
he received an honorable mention at the 
Salon of 1889, a second medal at the 
Salon of 1891 for the Stranahan, a first 
medal at Antwerp in 1894, and a grand 
prix at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
He was the first American to be hon- 
ored by the purchase of a statue—the 
“ Bacchante ”—for the Luxembourg 
Museum, and he wears the cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and the cross of a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

MacMonnies’ art may not have the 
high seriousness attained by St. Gaudens 
or the inexorable rectitude of Mr. 
French. It is an art that is neither ex- 
alted nor profound, in the approved 
sense of the term. It is unnecessary to 
turn toward his roguish “ Boy with the 
Duck ” or to his exultant “ Bacchante ” 
in the expectation of finding an impos- 
ing array of spiritual concepts. Vieweil 
from a critical standpoint, the heroism 
of his Nathan Hale is rhetorical, and 
that of the stirring reliefs on the Brook- 
lyn arch is largely graphic. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether Mr. MacMonnies 
intended they should be otherwise. He 
has always maintained that there were 
enough preachers in paint and plaster 
looking after the religious welfare of 
the community, and has devoted him- 
self to the sheer joy of expression. Be- 
hind his least effort, or his greatest, 
there lurks not an inflexible moral sta- 
bility but a certain gracious, esthetic 
restlessness. 

And through his gift of gaiety he 
seems to have made the art of his coun- 
try brighter and less rigid—which, in- 
deed, should mean making it better. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 








BY HENRY WATTERSON. 


THE VETERAN EDITOR OF THE L 


OUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


PRONOUNCES AN EXPERT OPINION UPON THE NEWSPAPERS AND 
THE NEWSPAPER-MAKING OF BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


“Of us! Who are we?” asked Pen. “Of what 
profession is Mr. Archer?” 

“Of the Corporation of the Goosequill—of the 
Press, my boy,” said Warrington; “of the fourth 
estate.” 

“Are you, too, of the craft, then?” Pendennis 
asked. 

“ We will talk about that another time,” answered 
the other. They were passing through the Strand 
as they talked, and by a newspaper office, which 
was all lighted up and bright. Reporters were 
coming out of the place, or rushing up to it in cabs; 
there were lamps burning in the editors’ rooms ; and 
above, where the compositors were at work, the 
windows of the building were in a blaze of gas. 

“Look at that, Pen,” Warrington said. ‘“‘ There 
she is—the great engine—she never sleeps. She 
has her ambassadors in every quarter of the world 
—her couriers upon every road. Her officers march 
along with armies and her envoys walk into states- 
men’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder 
journal has an agent, at this minute, giving bribes 
at Madrid; and another inspecting the price of 
potatoes in Covent Garden. Look! Here comes the 
Foreign Express galloping in. They will be able to 
give news to Downing Street to-morrow ; funds will 
rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost; Lord B. will 
get up, and, holding the paper in his hand, and see- 
ing the noble marquis in his place, will make a great 
speech; and—and Mr. Doolan will be called away 
from his supper at the Back Kitchen; for he is 
foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the news- 
paper sheet before he goes to his own.” Pendennis. 


I. 


hee more than the player of 
Shakespeare’s day is the journal- 
ist of modern times the “ abstract and 
brief chronicle” of the life and thought 
of the people. The essential difference, 
therefore, between English and Ameri- 
can journalism must be looked for in 
the varying construction of English and 
American society and in the tempera- 
mental characteristics, respectively, of 
the men and women of England and 
America. The discrepancy is not only 
as wide as the ocean which separates 
the two countries, but is further aug- 
mented by the magnitude of a continent 





as contrasted with the limitations of an 
island, or, rather, of a metropolis; for, 
in speaking of English journalism, we 
begin and end with London, whereas 
American journalism cannot be fully 
or fairly measured unless we include 
ten or a dozen cities lying between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Primarily, the daily newspaper, 
equally in England and in America, is 
the history of yesterday. If it should 
fulfil this function simply, having no 
other end in view, its value to the com- 
monalty would be priceless. Intelligent 
readers, intrusted with the facts and un- 
hindered by pressure, could reach their 
own conclusions. But, as a rule, the 
daily newspaper accepts no such abridg- 
ment. It sets up for a teacher as well 
as a historian. It would influence— 
“mold,”. I believe, is the word—public 
opinion ; yet it is not always the public 
—too often it is some private—interest 
which colors its narrative and shapes 
its oracles, fitting the one into the other, 
without that sense of accountability 
which is the very soul of honest journal- 
ism. 

In spite of this shortcoming, at once 
more obvious and more general in the 
United States than in England, the 
newspaper has come to exercise a de- 
cisive influence upon the conduct and 
the ideas of the people; though the na- 
ture of this is often misunderstood. As 
has been exemplified, time and again, in 
Chicago and New York, and other 
American centers of population, the 
combined influence of all the newspapers 
will not suffice to elect a mayor. The 
reason may be found in the circum- 
stance that the newspaper acts by indi- 
rection, not directly. There is a ten- 
dency among the voters to resent its 
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dictation, real or fancied. As to matters 
within his reach and competency, the 
average voter thinks he knows as much, 
and is as capable a judge, as the average 
editor. The candidate has generally 
the popular sympathy in his exclama- 
tion against what he calls the persecu- 
tion of the press. ‘Thus newspaper sup- 
port is sometimes more hurtful than 
helpful. 

The conductors of the English news- 
papers understand this restriction more 
clearly than do their American contem- 
poraries, and where they proceed against 
it they use better tact and judgment. 

It is in the domain of morals that the 
newspaper most affects the life of the 
people. Here its pressure is constant 
and noiseless. It both leads and follows 
a community from the cradle of one gen- 
eration to the grave of another. If it 
be good and clean, it is as sunshine; if 
sinister and foul, it is as a blight. “ All 
the news that’s fit to print,” says one. 
“Tf it’s new and true,” says another, 
“you'll find it in the Morning Glory.” 
Thus, each, according to his humor, 
seeks to advertise his wares. 

There are at least two ways of print- 
ing the news. Certain essential facts 
may. not be ignored. Neither does sup- 
pression always suppress. There is a 
duty to truth and there is a duty to 
decency. Behind, and above all, there 
is a duty to the public welfare quite apart 
from questions of mere decency and in- 
decency. The “tone” of a newspaper, 
like “ the look of a gentleman,” is easier 
to feel than to describe. Upright pur- 
pose, warmed by good feeling, a regard 
for the ignorant and the immature, dis- 
crimination in knowing what to say and 
how to say it, the sense of responsibility, 
embraced by a proper sense of profes- 
sional self-respect—these make the dif- 
ference between the newspaper exercis- 
ing a benign influence, and, by contra- 
wise, the newspaper exercising a baneful 
influence in a community, and so mark- 
ing the distinction between a blessing 
and a curse. 

These ethical principles are better 
understood and oftener applied in Eng- 
land than in the United States. 

It is only true to say that in both 
countries there are more good news- 
papers than bad newspapers, just as 
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there are more good people than bad peo- 
ple. There are, however, many news- 
papers which may be described as 
neither the one nor the other, neutra! 
alike in their tints and prints, the Al- 
mighty Dollar their sole sign visual, 
their one objective point, having no con- 
cern either for appearance or morality, 
taking no account of to-day or to- 
morrow beyond the fiscal returns. There 
are not many of these in: London, but 
they exist there, and might be readily 
named. 

We live in a commercial age. The re- 
flection of the time will bring grist to 
the mill. But, whilst every newspaper 
should be self-sustaining, and may grow 
as rich as it can, there is a difference be- 
tween a bundle of papers and a bale of 
goods. 

A newspaper may prosper without be- 
ing unclean. Nor need it preach or scold, 
in order to vindicate its rights of opin- 
ion. As the good deeds of a good man 
are mostly hidden, the good deeds of a 
good newspaper are more palpable to the 
sense than to the eye. Whether it has 
been faithful to truth, as it sees it, and 
upright and unselfish in the discharge of 
its duty, may be told well enough as the 
years go by, and after the passions which 
separated the public into parties and fac- 
tions have subsided. Among thinking 
people much goes to the credit of fidelity. 
Errors of judgment can be and often 
are forgiven. One may be nobly wrong 
as well as nobly right, the nobility ref- 
erable to the intention. In a word, it 
is the sum totals that count; and, in the 
world of newspaperdom, and in the long 
run, integrity is worth more than genius. 


Il. 


THE modern newspaper, which is but 
little more than a hundred years old— 
the broadsides which preceded it being 
scarcely entitled to be described as news- 
papers—has witnessed quite as many 
vicissitudes as the engineries producing 
it. In the proportion, however, that it 
has gained as a vehicle of news it 
seems to have lost as a conveyer cf ideas, 
and this. holds true of the London no 
ler; than the American newspapers. In- 
deed, the London dailies are not much 
better as newspapers than they were 
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thirty years ago, while they are some- 
thing worse written upon what is called 
“the editorial page.” That may be an 
accident of the time. First-rate writers 
come in groups. There are with them, 
as with the crops, seasons of famine and 
seasons of plenty. In London, at least, 
this seems a season of famine. 

A feature of English newspaper wri- 
ting a generation ago, which provoked 
not a little’satire, was a certain air of 
omniscience. Sir Oracle was always at 
the fore. By turns a statesman and a phil- 
osopher, his self-confidence, hardly less 
than his versatility, aroused the distrust 
of the initiated. ‘The writing would 
have been stronger if it had been more 
genuine and less assured. Sincerity is 
akin to genius, good leader-writing being 
at once a gift and an art. The “ lead- 
ing article,’ which must in a limited 
space have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, should avoid elaboration and bom- 
bast. The leader-writer who poses as a 
statesman gives proof of short-sighted- 
ness, if not of a perverted sense of duty. 
The functions of the statesman and the 
journalist are wide apart. 

The statesman is never ina hurry. He 
has his facts before him, usually well in 
hand. He is required to speak only 
when he is ready. The journalist has 
to deal with the incompleted. He must 
write at the end of a wire. Not only is 
there often uncertainty touching the 
facts, but never is there time for ade- 
quate reflection and revision. Whatever 
else he is, he must be prepared at a mo- 
ment’s notice and at all hours of the 
day and night. Equivocation is fatal. 
Here, more than on any other stage, 
foresight and hindsight must be hitched 
to insight, the amplest general knowl- 
edge, the fullest special instruction, pre- 
siding over all. The one saving clause 
is that the scene is ever changing, and 
one day’s issue, hidden by another, is 
quickly forgot. But impressions are not 
so fleeting, and it is the character for 
steadiness and integrity that finally pre- 
vails. 

Occasionally, in England, the writer 
for the press gets into politics and makes 
a career. The newspaper is admittedly 
a good school for public men. In Amer- 
ica, the rule has been otherwise. Per- 
haps it was the difference between per- 
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sonal and impersonal journalism. Men 
of the Greeley stamp possessed too many 
marked characteristics and made too 
much of what the politicians call 
“record.” The journalist must exercise 
a certain independence. The candidate 
for office must stoop to conquer. The 
journalist is as a vedette upon an out- 
post. The politician must be a solicitor. 
The newspaper is as a glass house whose 
occupant rarely heeds the adage against 
throwing stones. The journalist can, in 
the nature of his calling, have few re- 
serves and no concealments. In the 
character of a self-seeker he is at a 
great disadvantage. Courage, disinter- 
estedness, the genius for quick assimila- 
tion, are his crowning virtues, and they 
should suffice him. Office he should not 
lock to hold. 

The more a man sees of government, 
indeed, the less opinion is he likely to 
have of statesmen, or, rather, of the men 
who call themselves statesmen, and pass 
for such. Under the old feudal system 
the favor of the king, who ruled by right 
divine, was the objective point; under 
our system of public opinion, it is the 
favor of the majority. In both, the rule 
has been to 


Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 


Consistenc:- in this at least has shone a 
jewel, and has marked the politician in 
all times and all countries. 

There is practical politics and there 
is theoretical politics—the law of doc- 
trine affecting convictions of right and 
wrong, and the law of “ get there,” in- 
volving only success, the end justifying 
the means. ‘Too much of either is to be 
shunned by those who would impress 
themselves on affairs current and actual. 
Conviction may be carried to sublima- 
tion and opportunism to scandal. The 
really strong men split the difference and 
keep in the middle of the road. 

Journalism may be philosophy, but it 
is not statesmanship. It is the current 
chronicle, among other things, of states- 
manship, real or spurious. It may be 
narrative, or it may be doctrinal. In 
England it aspires to be both. Too often 
with us it is neither. Yet, if it be en- 
lightened, if it be upright, if it seek 
the good of the many, it cannot blindly 
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follow the politicians, and, both in Eng- 
land and in America, it is doing this 
less and less. So much is a distinct gain, 
and equally a gain to the public service 
and to the newspapers. 

Looking back over a long life, I think 
I can truly claim that I have been most 
abused when I have been nearest the right 
and least deserving of censure, while I 
have often been highly extolled for work 
which, if not meretricious, was yet easy 
sailing before the winds of prevailing 
sentiment. I will not say that the “ ideal 
newspaper ” would prove either the most 
popular or the most money-making 
newspaper—although even that view 
will bear discussion; but I do say that, 
all other things being equal, the news- 
paper written with most steadiness and 
disinterestedness will in the end prove 
itself the most valuable property. 

If I were asked to indicate the points 
of discrepancy between English and 
American journalism, I should particu- 
larize two that relate to the working 
method and the ethical spirit wherein 
the English journalist surpasses the 
American journalist—his zeal for ac- 
curacy, and his sense of professional re- 
spect. The one quality belongs to 
the other. The English journalist is 
more highly considered than the Amer- 
ican journalist, because he holds himself 
at a higher account, while the effort at 
perfect workmanship helps on this rela- 
tion between himself and his public. In- 
accuracy, slovenly workmanship, is the 
nightmare of the American newspaper, 
a lack of esprit de corps the crying sin 
of the American journalist. He does 
not give himself the time, he does not 
take the trouble, to be exact. He does 
not sufficiently honor his cloth. 

Not long ago Harper's Weekly, con- 
ducted by a gentleman—Colonel George 
Harvey—who got his education upon a 
daily newspaper, called attention to a 
class of persons who insist that they are 
not “journalists,” but “newspaper 
men.” They are both, of course; but the 
distinction, while indicating a lowering 
standard, is an affectation. The “ news- 
paper man” is to journalism what the 
house-carpenter is to architecture. The 
“journalist ” is the educated and com- 
pleted “newspaper man.” The poor lad 
who, having sold papers for a living, and 
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having had little schooling, graduates 
into the full-fledged, all-around man of 
all work out of the city editor’s room, 
has my heartiest, warmest sympathy and 
regard. He may rise, and he deserves 
to rise, to the highest pinnacle of place 
and fame. He may possess genius and 
acquire learning. But he will not do 
so if he seeks to level all things to 
the point from which he started. He will 
not do so if he does not rise with his 
fc rtune. 

The profession of divinity, of law, or 
of medicine exacts not more of its vo- 
taries than is exacted by the profession 
of journalism. Nor has the divine, the 
lawyer, or the doctor greater opportun- 
ity for usefulness and power. No higher 
calling exists on earth than that of the 
true journalist, who has prepared him- 
self by faithful study and conscientious 
apprenticeship, and is suited to his work 
by natural affection and aptitude. He 
should be proud of it. He should permit 
it to be ranked second to none. Not by 
vainglorious self-assertion, not by indi- 
vidual exploitation and bravado, should 
he maintain and defend it, but by con- 
stant, painstaking handicraft, resting 
upon a modesty which knows its place 
and a dignity which will not brook the 
slights either of familiarity or patron- 
age. 

Assuredly George Bari is right. 
There are not enough “ journalists ” and 
too many “ newspaper men ”—men who 
seem thankful to be admitted on suf- 
ferance—and, indeed, many of them de- 
serve not to be admit‘ed at all, having 
neither the gift of fidelity nor the trick 
of seeming. To be sure, there are fake 
lawyers, humbug preachers, and quack 
doctors. But in the “learned profes- 
sions,” as they are called, there are 
higher standards and deeper reverence 
than in the profession of journalism, 
and as a consequence far greater respect: 
by the world at large. 


ITI. 


ENGLISH type-setting and‘ iinglish 
presswork and English paper-making— 
better than with us—give the London 
newspapers considerable advantage over 
the American newspapers in appearance, 
while their make-up excels ours in sys- 
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tem and order. None of the great dailies 
of London use display type as it is used 
in America. They affect book-work in 
their typography as well as in their 
composition. The big, black letter ap- 
pears only on rare occasions and under 
the provocation of very startling news. 

Another point of difference much to 
the credit of London as against New 
York is the reduction of the day’s news 
into some proportion, and the abridg- 
ment of each detail within its proper 
space. There is less “featuring ;” no 
needless superfiuity. London compresses 
into a paragraph what New York would 
amplify into a column. New York covers 
the field more fully; but it does this at 
a cost of a vast amount of the imma- 
terial. Too much elaboration is the sin 
of New York; sometimes too little, 
though not often, is that of London. 
When one has read any one of the five 
leading London dailies, he is tolerably 
sure of being in possession of the history 
of yesterday. 

The Times, the Telegraph, and the 
Daily News rarely “ scoop” one another. 
The Mail is a world apart—a little but a 
very perfect world of its own—quite dis- 
tinct in its methods. Having time for 
only one newspaper, the busy man will 
take the Mail, and need not fear being 
left in the dark. The Harmsworth idea, 
vindicated by enormous success, is 
multum in parvo; the Mail being the 
best illustration of the concise to be 
found either in England cr America. 

The cleanliness of the London news- 
papers is delightful. Much of their in- 
terest and value is found in their court 
reports, wherein the story is set down 
with great particularity, but without 
surplusage. There are no exaggerations 
in the text, and no headlining to distort 
the text. The divorce court furnishes 
a constant stream of matter which, 
under American treatment, would be 
most salacious and unsightly. It is less 
so as rendered in England. The same 
may be said of the police reports. In- 
deed, in all points of decency the Lon- 
don newspapers far surpass us. 

In England, as in America, the lead- 
ing article is beginning to play second 
fiddle. Whether this is the decline of 
strong writing, or whether it implies 
that the public has discovered the Thun- 
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derer and knows where the thunder 
comes from, it would be hard to say. 
There is no reason why good editorial 
writing should not have the charm, if 
not the power, it once possessed. But 
good editorial writing, like good butter, 


must be genuine and fresh. Leading 
articles kept in cold storage and served, 
like chickens in a restaurant, on demand, 
deceive no one who can tell the difference 
between poultry and potatoes. 

The leading editorial should be the 
rationale of the day’s doing. It should 
expound the news, aiding the reader to 
digest it and, of course, giving prece- 
dence to the most important. The 
reader should instinctively turn to it 
after he has run through the news des- 
patches. Long or short, it should be 
relevant. While there is nothing more 
meritless and grotesque than a bit of 
wood with a nib.of lead at one end and 
a fool at the other—or, yet worse, a 
knave—still it is true that the clumsiest 
illustrations of good sense and good 
feeling, hot from the hearts and brains 
of truthful men, responsive to the wires, 
are priceless. Sometimes they have 
about them a surprising ring and 
rhythm, the offsprings of a kind of un- 
conscious musical cerebration as well as 
a rough and ready logic and a captivat- 
ing air of conviction. 

Time was when each of the London 
newspapers maintained a staff of edi- 
torial writers whose daily writing an- 
swered this description, spontaneous, 
irradiating, hitting the nail squarely on 
the head. Many of these men attained 
distinction in literature and _ public 
life. None of them wrote under his own 
proper name and accountability. Some 
of them were the merest free lances. But 
their writing was inspired by a presiding 
deity, who rigidly supervised it and fitted 
it to its place. In “ Pendennis ” Thack- 
eray has given us a glimpse of the men 
and the methods beneath whose spell 
English journalism rose to considera- 
tion and power. In a measure this con- 
sideration and this power have still an 
existence ; not so much reduced, perhaps, 
as divided. The London Times is no 
longer an isolated dignitary. With us 
the exit of the personal journalists, who 
established the leading newspapers, 
seems to have left the editorial page 
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something of a waste, and, in many 
eases, a rather barren waste. 

Ownership has not a little to do with 
this. More and more does “the count- 
ing-room ” encroach upon “ the editorial 
room.” The business head of the news- 
paper sees less and less commercial value 
in editorial writing, which, consigned to 
employees having no proprietary inter- 
est, and therefore possessing neither 
jurisdiction nor initiative, naturally be- 
comes commonplace and slipshod, want- 
ing equally in originality and authority. 
Thus the “leading article,” editorial 
writing in general, is becoming, if it has 
not already become, a rather useless ap- 
pendage — not even ornamental — re- 
minding one of those clusters 9 artificial 
flowers which at the more pretentious 
railway eating-houses are supposed to 
decorate the tables and deceive the way- 
farer. 

Yet ought the editorial page, after the 
exhilaration—the distractions and ex- 
citements—of the news pages, to be as 
a raised dais in the center of a great hall, 
a seat of rest and charm, an elevation 
from which to survey the passing show. 


The editorial page thus conceived and 
executed, thus inspired and partitioned, 
could not fail to impress itself upon the 
thought of the time at once a power and 
a feature, an arm of the service and a 


valuable asset. Under adequate super- 
vision, it would soon rival the news 
departments in point of popular consid- 
eration and interest. . One single edi- 
torial, embodying the qualities outlined, 
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and appearing each-day .of the year, 
would come to be sought by intelligent 
readers as an essential part of their 
morning paper; how much more a page 
covering the entire range of the day’s 
doings, dealing with each topic accord- 
ing to its quantum and its kind, “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Except it be thus delivered, the edi- 
torial page were best extinguished. To 
set apart a certain number of columns 
for the equivocal dignity of large type; 
to fill these columns with perfunctory 
matter—with matter as lifeless as dolls 
stuffed with sawdust; wholly wanting 
the elements of conviction and conti- 
nuity; one thing to-day, another to- 
morrow; unirradiated by any gleam of 
light, undiversified, even by a trick 
of fancy, uniform only in dullness, is to 
disfigure the page, to degrade the edi- 
torial. But directed and made up by a 
man of intelligence, not necessarily what 
is called an able or a brilliant man— 
merely a man of sound understanding, 
constant and conscientious in his work, 
upright and elevated in his purpose, hav- 
ing a sufficient knowledge of affairs, an 
honest heart and a level head—the good 
of such an adjunct of the daily news, 
such an index to the history of yesterday, 
would be incalculable; and, though it 
lead to a personal journalism so much 
discredited of late, it would at least em- 
body a responsible journalism; greatly 
to be preferred to prevailing tendencies, 
which were better honored in the breach 
than the observance. 


FELLOW WEAVERS. 


Fonp worker, thy completed job 
Fills well this corner of my room ; 
One nail, that picture-cord, a knob, 
Have served thy purpose for a loom. 


The crafty net thus deftly spread 
Bespeaks the trained artificer ; 

From thine own self is drawn each thread 
That forms the filmy gossamer. 


Comrade, with thee, in tenuous thought, 

Some toilsome threads I’ve stretched ; I strove 
To claim—as warp and woof I brought— 

A corner for the thing I wove. 


But here some dusting-maid ere long 
Will come, regardless of thy care, 
To spoil thy web—and soon my song, 


Alas, an equal fate will share ! 


John Troland. 





THE DRY-POINT PORTRAIT OF MRS. LYDIG BY THE CLEVER PARISIAN ETCHER, PAUL HELLEU, 
EXECUTED IN 1904. 


BES. PHILIP OB. LY PPG. 


BY RALPH DONALDSON. 


FOUR PORTRAITS OF A BEAUTIFUL TYPE OF AMERICAN WOMAN- 


HOOD—THEIR COMPLETE DISSIMILARITY THROWS AN 


INTERESTING 
LIGHT ON THE QUESTION OF 


LIKENESS IN’ PORTRAITURE. 


HE four portraits of Mrs. Lydig, 

which we present herewith, are so 

very unlike that, grouped, they have a 
6 


special interest. In them we see the work 


of the camera and that of three different 
artists. 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. LYDIG BY REUTLINGER, OF PARIS, WHICH SHOWS HER JUST AS 
SHE REALLY IS. 

















Mrs. Lydig, tall, slight, of piquant 
beauty and scintillating with animation, 
furnishes a unique and much-sought- 
after theme for the portrait-painter and 


THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. LYDIG BY THE IRISH 


the photographer. There is no one else 
in New York of her exact type. Her 
Spanish blood asserts itself in her dark 
eves and brilliant coloring. Though in 
lineage she is all Castilian, she is in tem- 
perament and viewpoint all American. 


MRS. PHILIP M. LYDIG. 
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It is usually said, and doubtless as a 
rule is true, that the handsome woman is 
less clever and less cultivated than her 
plainer sisters. The logic of this truth, if 


ARTIST, H. J. THADDEUS, PAINTED IN 1904. 
it bea truth, is found in the fact that the 
physiognomy presenting the finer. and 
more delicate lines of beauty is not the 
type which stands for application and 
thought and seriousness. And without 


these characteristics culture does not fol- 
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THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. LYDIG BY BOLDINI, A HIGHLY ARTISTIC BUT VERY 
SINGULAR INTERPRETATION OF THE ORIGINAL, 





MRS. PHILIP M. LYDIG. 


low with the unerring certainty with 
which night follows day. 

But to all rules there are exceptions, 
and in Mrs. Lydig there is a very marked 
exception to this particular rule. The 
plainest woman in New York society is 
not more alert, not more ambitious, not 
more clever, than she.. Her world is a 
good deal bigger and broader than the 
social world in which she is a conspicu- 
ous and attractive figure. She is the very 
antithesis of all that is placid and dull 
and indifferent. 

Such is the subject of these four totally 
dissimilar portraits. The photograph, as 
seen by other eyes than that of a painter, 
is an excellent likeness of Mrs. Lydig. 
It is as thoroughly lifelike as photog- 
raphy can be. No one knowing her could 
possibly mistake it for the picture of 
some one else. It does not flatter her; 
neither does it detract from her, save as 
inaction must of necessity detract from 
one of sparkling vivacity. 

With every one except the artist and 
art critic, likeness is the essential, the 
vital thing, in a portrait; and that 
quality we find in this bit of the camera’s 
work. It is free from exaggeration, free 
from tricks. It is accurate, normal. 
Such a portrait of any one would be pro- 
nounced good by the world. But would 
the world be right or wrong? If right, 
how about the merit of these three other 
portraits, which bear -almost no resem- 
blance to the photograph? Neither do 
they bear any resemblance to one an- 
other. 

A portrait, to the artist, is a work of 
art, not simply a reproduction of pose 
and features. Mere photographic like- 
ness he scorns. It is the man himself he 
portrays—the inner life, not the outer 
shell. To his eyes temperament, char- 
acter, spirituality or grosser nature, 
strength or weakness, refinement or bru- 
tality, are seen as no one else can see 
them. 

There is a strange similarity between 
the way the world sees and the way 
the camera sees. There is something 
convincing in this fact. On the other 
hand, the dissimilar conceptions of dif- 
ferent artists make one just a little skep- 
tical of the superior accuracy of their in- 
sight. 

If a man were painted by twenty dif- 
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ferent artists, would he be the same man 
on every canvas, or would he be, in type 
and temperament, twenty different men? 
A suggestive answer to this query may 
be found in the several portraits of Mrs. 
Lydig reproduced herewith, none of 
which dates further back than two years 
ago. 

Thaddeus sees Mrs. Lydig with the 
eyes of an Irishman, which he is, while 
Boldini views her with the eyes of a 
Parisianized Italian, and very individual 
eyes at that. Helleu is a typical French- 
man, and the best exponent of dry-point 
etching in the world. This phase of art, 
while very beautiful and graceful, is 
so limited in scope that there is some 
excuse for shortcomings in accuracy 
of likeness. But the painter is not 
limited to such narrow restrictions. 
Perfect reproduction of nature in tint 
and tone and color and action is possible 
to him. 

Boldini is undoubtedly an artist of 
great talent, but his method expresses 
itself in exaggeration that often borders 
close upon refined caricature. His por- 
trait of Mrs. Lydig falls little short of 
this. Her chief characteristics have been 
so violently accentuated that she does 
not look to be a very substantial, human 
woman. 

In the Thaddeus picture, on the other 
hand, she is as substantial as a good, 
robust Irishman could wish to see her. 
In this painting Mrs. Lydig does not 
suggest very much grace of figure, while 
in the Boldini portrait 4 sinuous beauty 
of line is the striking feature of the com- 
position. 

And not only do the two canvases 
show slight physical resemblance to the 
subject as she appears in a photograph, 
but as depictions of character they differ 
no less widely from each other and from 
the word picture—which is as faithful 
as the writer can make it—given in these 
pages. The Thaddeus painting lacks 
the sparkle, the brilliance, the vivacity 
thal. are such salient qualities of its 
original; while her thoroughly sane, 
normal, modern humanity is not shown 
in the Boldini. The latter is certainly a 
remarkable interpretation, and one that 
pulsates with art and art feeling. But 
for the real Mrs. Lydig one must go back 
to the portraiture of the camera. 





THE MADNESS OF LUIS. 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN. 


HEN Horace Bartlett, with a wide- 
flung gesture of farewell, had 
galloped from his camp, Mary Bartlett 
had allowed her face to declare the con- 
sternation and disappointment she felt. 
The desert, now that she stood in it— 
entirely alone, it seemed to her—showed 
a less alluring countenance than it had 
worn in photographs back in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

Thirty minutes before her brother 
took his breezy leave of her, the Copper 
City stage had deposited Miss Bartlett 
at his camp on the Dolores reservation. 
There she had learned that the same 
new superintendent of forest rangers 
who had forbidden his subordinates to 
leave their territories, even to meet 
their sisters at the frontier railroad sta- 
tion, had commanded Horace to make, 
within two days, a report upon an alleged 
illegal herding of sheep on the public 
lands in his patrcl. 

“T think I’ve located them all right, 
Molly,” said Horace. “ But—Lord, how 
clean these new brooms sweep !—I’ve got 
to make sure to-day. And your horse— 
she’s a dandy and mighty well broken 
for this region—won’t be here until to- 
morrow, so that you can’t ride with me. 
I’m awfully sorry, old lady; seems in- 
human to leave you on your first day 
here, but it can’t be helped. Don’t be 
afraid. This is the land of chivalry, all 
right. ‘For though they love woman and 
golden store, sir knight, they love honor 
and virtue more,’ or words to that effect. 
Sure you don’t mind? [’ll be back in 
time to get your tent up. Make yourself 
at home the best you can. Say, Molly, 
you’re a brick! ” 

Her first half-annoyed, half-fright- 
ened bewilderment over, Molly pro- 
ceeded to study her surroundings. She 
blushed with pleasure to find that the 
chief adornment of Horace’s tent was 
her own picture, tacked to the ridge- 
pole. Under it she found another photo- 


graph, which she examined with interest. 
A man, young, good-looking, laughed up 
at her. 

“T wonder if that is Horace’s Burton 
Winslow,” she speculated. She always 
felt a glow of gratitude at the thought 
of her brother’s friend, who had made 
the young Easterner’s sojourn in New 
Mexico fulfil his family’s hopes in send- 
ing him West. Burton Winslow had 
“made a man of him.” She looked at 
the card intently, and flecked a bit of 
dust gently from it. 

Suddenly she turned from her ab- 
sorbed contemplation with a little start 
of guilt. A shout—* Hi-yi, Bartlett !’- 
rent the air. She emerged from the tent 
and walked toward the road, where a 
horseman had drawn rein. Immediately 
he turned and galloped toward her, a 
storm of awkward apology and protest 
accompanying him. He hadn’t known 
there was a lady—not for worlds would 
he have shouted to a lady or have asked 
a lady to come to the road. 

“Please don’t apologize,” said Mary, 
smiling, when she could stem the flood 
of words. “Tm Mr. Bartlett’s sister. 
He went away half an hour ago and 
won’t be back for some time, but if 
there is any message——” 

“Oh, no, ma’am—leastways miss,” 
stammered the gentleman. “I just 
called by to say—stand still, you brute, 
or Ill choke the head off you!” The 
side remark was directed to the prancing 
horse. “’Twasn’t of no importance, 
anyway. I was just goin’ to tell him 
that word was out from the Loring ranch 
—you must find it powerful hot after the 
East, ma’am—miss? ” 

Mary admitted the heat and gently 
led him back to the Loring ranch. 

“Oh, yes’m. Well, if you'll just tell 
him that’ Hank Byam passed by an’ bore 
along the word that Mrs. Loring’s crazy 
Luis was on the rampage an’ was carecr- 
in’ round——” 
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“Crazy Luis?” faltered Mary. 

“ Yes’m—yes, miss. The Widder 
Loring’s Mexican—he’ll know. If you 
don’t remember, it ain’t no matter at 
all. I reckon you find it powerful hot. 
I'll say good day.” 

“But Mr.—Mr. Byam!” called Mary 
as he wheeled abruptly and dug his spurs 
into the pony’s flanks. 

Mr. Byam, however, had sustained as 
much feminine society as was possible 
for him to bear in one day. A cloud 
of dust whirling rapidly southward was 
all that the road disclosed of the bash- 
fulest man on the Dolores. 

Now, Mary had gone West prepared 
for adventure, greedy for it, but en- 
counters with maniacs had not been in- 
cluded in her anticipations. She cow- 
ered in the tent until the sun, beating 
furiously upon the canvas, drove her 
forth. Then she goaded herself into a 
spurious bravery by flinging mental 
gibes at her cowardice, and determined 
to banish it by occupation. Horace, be- 
fore he left, had pointed out to her the 
surprising convenience of his domestic 
arrangements, glorying with almost 
housewifely pride in his kitchen outfit, 
beneath a board-and-tar-paper roof sup- 
ported by four poles. 

“Vill get my dinner,” said Mary, 
hunger suggesting the form which her 
fear-dispelling labor was to take. 

In half an hour a single place was 
neatly laid upon the oilcloth-covered 
table, a can of beans pranced in boiling 
water, the aroma of coffee filled the air, 
and the biscuits were approaching per- 
fection. She smiled proudly on her 
handiwork and hastened to Horace’s 
“refrigerator” for the butter he had 
boastfully told her he possessed. The 
refrigerator was a pail in a river-pool a 
hundred yards or so away. 

She was bending over the tin bucket 
when she heard a sound which chilled 
her blood—a long, long cry, like that of 
some wild beast. She sank among the 
green river-fringes and peered cautiously 
back toward the camp. A man, tall, 
spare, his sombrero pushed back from 
his face, a red handkerchief knotted 
about his neck, rode noisily in from the 
road, uttering, at second intervals, the 
hideous whoop which made her shrink 
with fright. 


From her hiding-place she continued 
to watch. He dismounted, tied his 
horse, looked into the tent, and then ap- 
proached the kitchen shack. Apparently 
the sight of food pleased him, for he 
hallooed joyously once or twice. Then 


he drew up a chair, and, in a rational 
enough manner, he proceeded to eat his 
dinner. Concluding it, he looked around 
mounted, and 


him, untied his horse, 
rode off. 

When the last echo of hoofs had died 
away, Mary came out of hiding. She 
breathed a little prayer of gratitude that 
her visitation from mad Luis had been 
so brief and so opportunely timed. He 
would hardly return, she reasoned, and 
she ate with excellent appetite what was 
left of her dinner. 

The meal had been some time cleared 
away, and she was alternately writing 
and scanning the road for a longed-for 
glimpse of Horace, when the third of the 
day’s visitors approached the camp. 
This time she felt no fear. A little, old 
man, soberly habited in black, trudged 
over a rise in the road, and, at sight 
of the tent, swerved toward it. Quiet, 
worn-looking, he was not a person to 
inspire terror. 

He greeted her in English that had 
a soft Spanish sound, and with a cour- 
tesy which was all Spanish. Might he 
bother the setora for a drink of water? 
She did not trouble to correct his esti- 
mate of her: if she was not a sefora, she 
knew that by all Spanish standards she 
ought to be at her age. As she handed 
him the mug and looked at his worn, 
wrinkled, sorrowful old face, she took a 
sudden resolve. 

“T am expecting my brother, Mr. 
Horace Bartlett, back very shortly,” she 
said. “I came only this morning. He 
was obliged to leave me for a few hours, 
and I have been lonely and—and 
afraid.” There was something about 
the old man’s gentleness which robbed 
the confession of shame. “ Would you 
—could you—stay here with me until 
his return? ” 

With a simplicity equal to her own, 
the stranger declared his willingness to 
remain where he was for a few hours, 
and Mary basked in a sense of restful- 
ness and security. There was little talk 
between them. Her guest declined the 
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offer of magazines from her traveling- 
bag, and, conversation not flourishing, 
Mary requested his permission to write 
a letter. The camp fell into deep, mid- 
afternoon silence. 

It was she who broke it. Some sen- 
tence that she wrote “inspired her to look 
up with a little laugh. 

“Tam writing to my family about my 
Western adventures,” she said. “I was 
telling them that you had rescued me 
from a perfect panic of fright. I had 
been warned that a crazy Mexican, Mrs. 
Loring’s Luis, was on a rampage—why, 
senor!” 

For her visitor, who had at first given 
her only a perfunctory attention, leaped 
to his feet, a furious light in his eyes. 

“ Who says Luis is crazy?” he yelled. 

““J—TI think—Mr. By 

“ Liars, liars, all liars, fools ripe for 
the destruction!” he cried, paying no 
attention to her words. “ Look you, 
senora, am I mad? Is Luis mad? I 
will tell you why they say so.” He 
came toward her, his old face alight ‘with 
rage. “It is because I tell them the 
truth—I, I alone! They are doomed to 
damnation. The commission my 
Master has given me to rid the world of 
them, to clear the world of sinners, that 
is what makes them call me mad, what 
makes them seek to destroy me. Senora, 
are you saved?” 

Petrified, Mary stood against one of 
the kitchen-poles. Her frozen lips re- 
fused to move. 

“Not peace, but a sword!” chanted 
the old man, brandishing his arm like 
the weapon he named. “And the peo- 
ple shall be as a fuel of the fire—no 
man shall spare his brother.” He 
caught her wrist in a grip of steel and 
stared into her horror-stricken face. 
“You, too,” he shrieked, “ for you have 
not the sign of salvation. You, too!” 

She struggled desperately to free her- 
self. Somewhere in the blazing distance 
she thought she heard the echo of hoofs. 
That sound, her own moan of pain and 
abject fear, and the denunciations 
frothed against her ear, all mingled in 
one moment’s impression of horror. 
Then she realized that he was fumbling 
with a free hand in his pocket. 

With a mighty cry she burst the bonds 
that held her silent, and dragged her- 
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self to her knees. Whether she meant to 
beseech him for life, or what, she did 
not know. Then the sound of hoofs 
came nearer; a shout and‘a shot rang 
out together; the unbearable grasp on 
her wrist suddenly loosened; and mad 
Luis’ arm fell limply against his side. 


“You see, Miss Molly—I may call 
you that, may I not, I’m so used to 
hearing Horace call you Molly ?—after 
I’d played my great joke on him, as I 
thought—eaten his grub and ridden on, 
I began to think that there was some- 
thing unusual in his tent. And the 
farther I rode, the more unusual it 
seemed. Suddenly [ had it! It was a 
black toque—oh, I know their names, | 
have sisters, too—with yellow — roses, 
lying on Horry’s bed. And I’d been 
such a double-dyed idiot that I’d ridden 


four miles before I realized it. Of 
course I knew what it meant — that 
Horry’s sister had arrived. Then at the 


post-office at Fiero I heard about Luis. 
Poor old goat, he was converted by a 
traveling evangelist years ago, and he’s 
gone off on an annual jag of religious 
mania ever since. The rest of the time 
he’s the best old soul on the river—a 
sort of dependent of the Lorings. I’m 
glad it was only his shoulder I hit. Well, 
when I heard about Luis, I thought I’d 
ride back. I’m glad I did. Thank the 
Lord, you slid down at the right mo- 
ment. I couldn’t have shot with you 
both tangled up on the same level. He 
probably wouldn’t have hurt you, of 
eourse. He never killed but one man. 
Say, Miss Molly, don’t let this brutal 
introduction to us prejudice you hope- 
lessly against us, will you? ” 

Molly raised a pair of very lovely gray 
eyes to add the.weight of a candid gaze 
to her assurances on that score; but Mr. 
Burton Winslow’s regard made her drop 
them again suddenly. It was more 
boldly admiring than glances in Grecn- 
wich, Connecticut, were wont to be. Her 
words became slightly incoherent. From 
a bandaged and huddled mass bound 
beside the tent came a loud chanting: 

“* Behold, thou art fair, my love, be- 
hold thou art fair. Thou hast doves’ 
eyes—— >? 

“ He’s not so crazy as he might be!” 
declared Mr. Burton Winslow. 











HENNEY WAT FERSON. 


BY ELISHA JAY EDWARDS. 


AN OUTEINE SKETCH OF THE MOST- STRIKING AND ENTEREST~ 
ING PERSONALITY IN THE AMERICAN JOURNALISM OF TO-DAY. 


ENRY WATTERSON is a survi- 
vor of the individual journalism 
which Francis P. Blair, Thomas Ritchie, 
and William Cullen Bryant were -the 
first to represent in America, and which 
was perfected by Horace Greeley, with 
the New York Tribune. The multitude 
to whom Greeley’s appeals were convinc- 
ing arguments spoke rather of Horace 
Greeley than of the Tribune, just as the 
editorial utterances of the Albany 
Evening Journal were identified with 
the name of Thurlow Weed. With 
these leaders, or a little later, there came, 
in New York, Henry J. Raymond of the 
Times, the first James Gordon Bennett 
of the Herald, Charles A. Dana of the 
Sun, and Manton Marble of the World; 
in New England General Hawley of the 
Hartford Courant and Samuel Bowles 
of the Springfield Republican; and in 
the West, Joseph Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune, and Murat Halstead of the 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

The great school of American jour- 
nalism of which these men were the ex- 
ponents has almost wholly passed away. 
A new era has come with the marvelous 
presses that can print, count, and deliver 
as many thousand copies in a half hour 
as the earlier journalism reckoned a 
complete edition, and with the elaborate 
extension of the machinery for collecting 
news. Another revolutionary factor is 
the phenomenon, unprecedented in the 
world’s history, of a reading public that 
reaches almost to every hamlet, and that 
has developed much of the intellectual 
activity of the present day. 

Colonel Watterson’s career began soon 
after the close of the Civil War. He was 
admirably equipped by temperament, by 
experience, and by. the distinguishing 
characteristics of his mind, not only for 
the fascinating and world-compassing 
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opportunities of the journalism that 
commanded the lightning press, the tele- 
graph, and the fast mail, but especially 
for the peculiar clientage of a journal 
established in Kentucky, upon the banks 
of the Ohio, and aiming to speak for the 
South, which was still in distress’ and 
some despair. 

Therefore, as was said of Greeley and 
of Dana, so it began to be repeated of 
Watterson, that “ Watterson says in the 
Courier-Journal” this or that. 


AND THE GREELEY MOVE- 
MENT. 

His first national prominence came 
with that extraordinary and—as many 
thought it—reckless attempt to create a 
new political party, to be called the 
Liberal Republican. The greater poli- 
tics, the real evolution, that this move- 
ment promised, especially appealed to 
Colonel Watterson. His editorial writ- 
ings of that time, when reviewed to-day, 
show that he saw beyond the moment, 
and behind the superficial aspect of the 
undertaking, perceiving that it was in 
obedience to a new impulse, and was a 
first step toward a complete reunion and 
reconciliation of North and South. 

Colonel Watterson was the youngest 
of the group of editors who sponsored 
and identified the newly formed party. 
If the others despaired because Horace 
Greeley, rather than Charles Francis 
Adams, was nominated for the Presi- 
dency ; if Carl Schurz was so grievously 
disappointed that he found no vent for 
his feelings until he had wailed to the 
tune of “The Heart Bowed Down,” the 
Kentucky journalist did not share that 
despair. The Liberal Republican move- 
ment and the nomination of Greeley, to 
which Watterson’s apprentice hand 
brought most of the support that came 
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from the South, may be likened to the 
building of some great modern structure 
around a smaller and older house, whose 
tenantry remain within it until the 
work is done. Just that kind of transi- 
tion facility was needed in 1872, and 
Watterson then revealed his high ca- 
pacity for politics of a sort that is not 
of the caucus or of the ward, but that 
compasses and represents great national 
purposes and opportunities. 

Watterson was one of the first of those 
who fought under the Confederate flag 
to have a clear and sympathetic insight 
into the character of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was his power of seeing Lincoln as he 
was, of understanding what his life- 
work meant, not mercly for his party, 
but for the human race, that impelled 
Watterson to play the part he took in the 
Liberal Republican Convention at Cin- 
cinnati in 1872. 

At such times as Watterson’s friends 
are privileged to be with him, when he is 
in the mood to speak of Lincoln, and to 
analyze that still imperfectly understood 
character, they listen, not mindful of 
the passage of the moments, to a marvel- 
ously acute and profoundly sympathetic 
exposition of the temperament and the 
intellect of the man who, in Watterson’s 
view, more perfectly typifies the higher 
aspirations of humanity than any other 
American. He holds that Lincoln, of 
humble Kentucky Lirth, true democrat 
in the best sense of that term, carried the 
human race some steps forward toward 
its mysterious destiny, the goal of future 
ages. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Colonel Watterson should have felt a 
strong impulse to write and to lecture 
upon the life of the martyred President, 
speaking from the point of view. of a 
man who fought against the army of 
which Lineoln was commander-in-chief. 

It is this same power, which gives 
Watterson his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the genius and the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, that has so marked and so 
preserved the identity of the man, that 
he still speaks personally through the 
printing-press. 

A SPOKESMAN OF THE SOUTH. 

In the great reconstructive move- 
ment, partly political and largely mate- 
rial, which began some years after the 
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close of the Civil War, the more west- 
erly portion of the South, of which 
Louisville might be considered the me- 
tropolis, was especially concerned. 
With that movement Colonel Watterson 
was conspicuously identified. He 
voiced the aspirations of his fellow 
Southerners, and directed their as yet 
wavering purposes with a facility and 
accuracy that caused him to be recog- 
nized as one of the new leaders. He 
became a man of the great world. Not 
any four walls or any restricted desk 
confined him to one spot. He was out 
among his fellows, sometimes upon the 
Pacific slope, often at Washington, 
where he felt the pulse of national poli- 
tics, many times in New York, a city 
which he has pronounced the ideal sum- 
mer resort of the United States. These 
excursions were not mere recreation 
trips. He made them an opportunity to 
know by personal contact the American 
citizen, however local conditions might 
superficially affect him. 

It was at this period that his country- 
men came to know the picturesque per- 
sonality of Colonel Watterson. His edi- 
torial opinions commanded the atten- 
tion not only of the clientage of his 
paper, but of a far wider circle of 
readers. At first it may have been 
presumed that this scrutiny of his utter- 
ances was chiefiy due to his identifica- 
tion with the great awakening of the 
South and the Southwest, the region for 
which his newspaper spoke; but it was 
soon discovered that it was not merely 
what Watterson said, but still more, per- 
haps, his manner of saying it, that com- 
pelled respect and admiration. 


A LITERARY JOURNALIST. 


It may be thought that his vocation 
of journalism, in the ordinary meaning 
of journalism, would not be wholly sym- 
pathetic to a man of his temperament 
and intellect. Yet not the least of the 
admirable lessons he has taught as edi- 
tor of the Courier-Journal is that liter- 
ature, ideal, pure, or applied, may serve 
journalism as well as any of the hand- 
maids or agents that this giant force 
calls to its assistance. 

The instantly conspicuous charm of 
Watterson’s editorial work is the spon- 
taneity which appears in it. Many of 
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his leaders read as if they were written 
at midnight, under the stress of an 
awaiting press, and were inspired by the 
latest news. Whoever has been privi- 
leged to see him in his office, bending 
over his table, as absent to every sur- 
rounding as if he were hypnotized, even 
unconscious of himself, plunging with 
a rapid pen through sheet after sheet, 
each one of which is to be hurled from 
his desk to the composing-room—who- 
ever has seen this needs no other assur- 
ance that Watterson possesses the gift 
of writing with the inspiration that 
comes spontaneously, and that his words 
flow hot from his brain to his pen, and 
through his pen to the paper, speaking 
his profoundest thought with fine liter- 
ary charm. 

In his lectures and in almost all of his 
magazine writing there are evidences of 
patient polishing; but it has sometimes 
seemed to his friends that what this 
literature gains in grace it may possibly 
lose in a characteristic which is conspic- 
uous in the best and most successful 
forms of modern American life — 
namely, spontaneity. 


A PICTURESQUE PERSONALITY. 


Colonel Watterson’s personality is 
perfectly revealed by his printed word. 
Sometimes, of a summer aftérnoon, 
seated comfortably, with head uncov- 
ered, on the broad verandas that over- 
look the sea—he is fond of calling it, 
with Homer, the “ much-sounding sea ” 
—and surrounded by his friends, he is 
inspired to utterances which have all the 
charm that literature can give to his- 
tory, to biography, to criticism. He 
becomes intensely dominating in a com- 
pany of that kind. Men surround him, 
listening intently. Sometimes there 
comes a flash of humor; sometimes he 
will characterize some public man with 
an epigram which fits like one of Bea- 
consfield’s, or epitomize some political 
movement with an aphorism that is per- 
fect. 

Colonel Watterson possesses the vivid 
imagination and the power of pictur- 
esque expression that are among the 
chief qualifications of the poet. He may 
or may not have the command of meter 
and rhyme that gives the professional 
verse-writer his vehicle; but he has the 
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sense of melody, as is shown by his 
apparently spontaneous arrangement of 
sentences and words so that there seems 
to be music in them—the music of 
rhythm. He can pluck some weed of 
dull and unimportant fact and make it 
blossom into a prose poem. 

But Colonel Watterson is no hermit, 
dreaming strange dreams in seclusion. 
The pictures that his fancy brings him 
come when he is among men, and “he has 
painted vividly with the mighty presses 
throbbing near by. The same charm of 
personality which fascinates those who 
meet him explains much of the spell that 
is in his writing. Technically consid- 
ered, his style has the virility and the 
nervous energy which characterize 
Thackeray; but he has a marked gift of 
adapting his method to his subject. 
When his appeal is to the plain people, 
especially if the topic is political, he 
suggests the flavor of the soil, of the 
boundless prairies and unconquered 
wildernesses of the far West. Indeed, 
Colonel Watterson might be described 
as a refined Buffalo Bill, resembling the 
famous scout in picturesqueness of style 
and personality, and using the pen as 
Colonel Cody used his rifle. But there 
comes a softer, a gentler diction, an ex- 
quisite command of graceful English, 
to express Watterson’s fancy when he is 
dealing with things that touch his keen 
sense of beauty. 


THE SHERIDAN OF JOURNALISM. 


On the whole, he might be called the 
Phil Sheridan of journalism, a romantic 
master of his craft, as Sheridan was of 
his, flitting swiftly from one point to 
another upon the field of American life, 
conquering with a pen which, in the 
hands of one entircly great, is mightier 
than the sword. 

In his early manhood Watterson was 
persuaded that in the pathetic grandeur 
of the finest character in American fic- 
tion, the hero of “ The Spy,” there was 
opportunity for dramatic representa- 
tion that would appeal both to the plain 
people and to those of high cultivation. 
He did make some tentative drafts of a 


play, of which Cooper’s famous fron- 
tiersman was to be the protagonist; but 
he seems to have discovered that he 
lacked the mechanical ability and the 
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knowledge of stage technique necessary 
for success. The fact that he was 
inspired to make the attempt is suffi- 
cient proof of the early promptings of 
that literary gift which is perhaps his 
foremost quality, and which justifies 
ranking him with the journalists who 
are truly great. His power of expressing 
thought in felicitous and appropriate 
words has not been surpassed by any of 
the able men who have occupied them- 
selves with the daily press of the United 
States. 

It has sometimes been said that liter- 
ature lost one who would have been 
among its . foremost representatives 
when journalism claimed Colonel Wat- 
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terson. And yet a broader view of this 
striking personality, of this gifted 
American and his career, might temper 
that judgment. Had literature held his 
allegiance, we might have had a history 
matching Macaulay’s, or a novel with 
which Thackeray’s could be com- 
pared, or a great satire—for Watterson 
has the gift of intensely cutting and yet 
not unkindly satire, as his study of cer- 
tain phases of contemporary society 
shows. But he could not have shown us 


how journalism may be dominated by 
literary power, and how greatly a poetic 
imagination can serve in the making of 
a newspaper, the mirror of the events of 
the day before. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—For an example of Colonel Watterson’s style, and for an interesting expression of 


his opinions on the profession of which he is so distinguished an exponent, the reader is referred to the 
article on “ English and American Journalism,” beginning on page 423. 


THE FIGHTER. © 


I sai, “ The dust is in my eyes 
So hot, so blind, I cannot see ; 
Then lead me home by hill and dell, 
By hedge and tree.” 


Like one who throws his quest aside 
And leaves the battle to the strong, 

I stole away. The woods were green, 
The paths were long. 


I sang, “ These hills are my own hills, 
And these wide fields are wondrous dear.” 
The green lights soothed my eyes, the wind 
Ravished my ear. 


Still far behind, beyond the rim 

Of rounded hills, I heard the crash 
Of falling horses and the din 

Of shields that clash. 


And though I wandered on, and found 
The woodland bowers deep and kind, 
I could not win beyond the sound 
Of strife behind. 


I said, “The red dust hurt my eyes ; 
Swords smote me ; yet the shields were bright, 


The flags were brave. 


I wonder now 


How goes the fight ?” 


I found my shield beneath a tree ; 
I found my horse beside the way. 

I cried, “ Dear hills, I'll woo your peace 
Some other day !” 


So I rode back, by wood and dell, 

From rest and safety. Almost spent, 
I gained the madness of the fight, 

And found content ! 


Theodore Roberis. 
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Set ARENAS ALTE 


HENRY WATTERSON, EDITOR OF THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL, AND THE MOST STRIKING 
PERSONALITY IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


From his tetest photograph by Strauss, Louisville. 
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THE PASSING OF THE YEAR. 


ISTEN — winter at her wheel! 
Harsh her singing is and loud. 
Look — the flying flakes reveal 
The beginnings of a shroud. 


BARREN field and leafless bough, 
Pallid feature, shrunken limb — 
Soft! The year is dying now; 
This white shroud shall cover him! 
Julian Durand. 
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IN MABEL’S GARDEN. 


N° more the summer roses grow O crimson blossoms to bestow 
In Mabel’s garden, flower-wise ; To flushing cheeks and dream-lit eyes ; 
Instead, drear drifts of pallid snow. No more the summer roses grow. 


Now shrill the wanton breezes blow, YET love no change shall undergo, 
And wild the storm-beridden skies ; Although in lieu of roses rise, 


No more the summer roses grow. Instead, drear drifts of pallid snow. 


O soft and blushing buds aglow, "THE holly and the mistletoe 
To offer scented sacrifice ; Are Cupid’s winter compromise ; 


lensel dee diticabellll : No more the summer roses grow ; 
Sa a ———— Instead, drear drifts of pallid snow! 


Stacy E. Baker. 




















































THE, GIPSY. 


JN the fir-woods of Cadore he met me yester- 
morn ; 

He left the woods a wilderness, and in my 
heart a thorn. 

No more the grassy meadows, and no more the 
summer hay— 

For up the road to Austria I will follow him 
to-day | 
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HE white road of Cadore he walks as "twere 
kis own— 

The king.of folk without a land, who never 

knew,,a" throne, 

And king of me—for through 
the gorge and down the 
river way 

Across the pass to Austria I 

must follow him to-day ! 


HE men of green Cadore are tall 
and fair to see, i” 

But darker than the southern men and 
strong as ours is he; 

And since he kissed me on the lips and 
went upon his way, 

To the land beyond the forests 1 must 
follow him to-day! 








IN the valley of Cadore the house where I was 
born 

Looks downward on the winter snow and sum- 
mer’s golden corn; 

But since the gipsy met me on the mountain 
making hay, 

Beyond the mountains through the world I take 

another way. 








HE. fir-woods of Cadore have known me all 

my life, 

And down there by the saw-mill lives the lad 
who'd make me wife. 

But though I leave my sorrow here, my heart is 
gone away 

Across the pass to Austria at the dawning of 

the day! 


A. M. Vaughan. 
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HEN snow on the sun-dial falls, MAKE no count of the hour i 
And the clinging leaves are numb, While the sun-dial stands in the snow ; ' 
And bitter the marsh wind calls But the mind holds its hardy flower } 
' To river and song-bird dumb ; Where the arbor-vitees grow. : 
: When the sheep draw close in the fold, The waves no more return, 
And the biting mistrals blow, Where the ice-bound currents flow; 
: Then the heart, as a rosary told, Still afresh does the hearth-brand burn 
i Finds its love of the long ago. With the wood of some long ago. 
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Asa: a dina. through the skies HEN snow on the sun-dial lies, 
Seeks the path which her message knew, And the heart and the year seem cold, 
So my heart, belovéd, tries As the carrier-pigeon flies 
Its homing flight towards you! I return to the love of old! 





Minne Caroline Clark. 



































OLLY and I will dance the measure, 
Fate shall play the tune; 
Give us one night in the halls of pleasure, 
= A well-filled purse, an hour of leisure, 
i Then Folly and I will dance the measure, Bs 
‘ And Fate shall play the tune. A 


; 7 Are forsooth, for the dour to-morrow— 
To-morrow that comes too soon! 
Who rich as we has need to borrow? 
This night be ours! Away with sorrow! 
Let Folly and me but dance the measure, 
Then Fate shall play the tune! 





Leighton Demain, 
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RUMPET, oh, bitter wind, 
And frown, oh, sullen sky' 
If but one little maid be kind, 
Then what care [> 


UT if she tum away 
And, silent, brood apart, 
Then beyond any hope of May 
"Tis winter in the heart. 


















[ Y1{ Clinton Scollard [] 7h 















LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTOR, 
BY R. H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE VICEROY’S RESIGNATION, HIS RECORD IN INDIA, AND THE 
IMPORTANT PART HE‘MAY YET PEAY IN BRITISH’ POLITIES. 


HEN it became known that Lord demand for a change in the relations of 
Curzon of Kedleston had been the military and civil powers in India, 
compelled to yield to Lord Kitchener’s and had decided to retire from office, 


LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON AS VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


From a photograph by Bourne & Shepherd, Calcutta, published by 
the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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hasty observers might have concluded 
that the viceroy’s resignation meant the 
closing of a brilliant career. 

He had met with an undeniable 





defeat; and it was curious that to a 
certain extent he himself was the author 
of it. No one has more effectively 
preached the doctrine that to keep India 
safe against Russian aggression she 
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must have a strong army, with the very 
best of training, equipment, and organi- 
zation, and ready to fight at the drop of 
the hat. To bring her forces into that 


LADY CURZON OF KEDLESTON, FORMERLY MISS MARY VICTORIA LEITER OF WASHINGTON. 
From a photograph by Bourne & Shepherd, Calcutta, published by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


condition was Kitchener’s special mis- 
sion when he was sent to Calcutta as 
commander-in-chief, three years ago ; but 
he found himself unable to carry out his 
plans against the opposition of the mili- 
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tary member of the governor-general’s 
council. 

The man who had crushed the Der- 
vishes and worn down the Boers was not 
to be thwarted: thus. He urged on the 
home government that the powers of 
the civilian official who had virtually 
controlled the Indian army should be 
transferred to the general in command. 
Lord Curzon opposed the demand, and 
declared that he could not retain office 
if it were approved. During his visit to 
England in 1904 a supposed compromise 
was arranged, but the correspondence 
which has since been published shows 
that there remained a misunderstanding 
as to its terms. As a result, the diffi- 
culty came up again; Mr. Balfour’s 
government had to choose between the 
two men—and the soldier triumphed 
over the statesman. 


LORD CURZON’S POLITICAL FUTURE. 

Nevertheless, it is possible and even 
probable that the return of George 
Nathaniel Curzon to England will mark 
the beginning of a new chapter in his 
publie life—a chapter that may prove 
still more interesting than those that 
have preceded it. For if his resignation 
was a disappointing end to a remark- 
ably successful administration at Cal- 
cutta, he goes back to his native country 
at a time when fate seems to promise 
him abundant future opportunities. 
True, his party is more or less disrupted, 
and seems certain to be defeated in the 
general election that must come within 
a few months; but if the Unionists are 
divided into two camps by the fiscal 
question, their opponents are split into 
half a dozen factions that disagree 
radically upon as many issues, and it 
does not appear likely that their tenure 
of power can be long. 

Lord Curzon is still a comparatively 
young man---not quite forty-seven—and 
he can wait. When he went to the east 
he was one of a group of young Con- 
servatives who seemed to be the des- 
tined inheritors of the highest places in 
their party. One after another of these 
rising stars has strayed from its orbit, 
or seen its brilliance dimmed in the wear 
and tear of political life at Westminster. 
George Wyndham, perhaps the bright- 
10 M 
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est of them all, has dropped out of the 


Balfour cabinet. St. John Brodrick, 
who succeeded Curzon as under-secre- 
tary of foreign affairs, remains in it, 
but he has not recovered the prestige he 
lost by his failure as head of the war 
department. Arnold-Forster has also 
encountered the seemingly insoluble 
problem of army reform to his own dis- 
advantage. Lord Selborne is at least 
temporarily out of the running, having 
patriotically exiled himself to South 
Africa—proverbially a dangerous place, 
a very grave of reputations, to the 
Englishmen who have grappled with its 
thorny questions. Austen Chamber- 
lain is too closely identified with his 
father’s fiscal theories to be acceptable 
to those who are unsympathetic with the 
movement for a tariff on imports. Win- 
ston Churchill has quarreled with his 
party on that same issue, and gone over 
to the Liberals. 


A POSSIBLE LEADER OF HIS PARTY. 


Curzon, on the other hand, has been 
out of the strife of parties for seven 
years. While his former colleagues have 
been fighting petty struggles over paro- 
chial questions of education, or mauling 
one another in the interminable squab- 
ble over the rights of Irish tenants, 
he has been holding one of the greatest 
executive offices in the world. As ruler 
over three hundred millions of human 


‘beings, he has dealt successively with a 


dozen great questions of administration, 
marking out his own policy, and in 
nearly every case putting it into success- 
ful operation. He has had ample powers 
and vast responsibilities. If ever a man 
had the imperial viewpoint that a Brit- 
ish statesman should possess, it is he. 
His ambition is as strong as his ideals 
are high and his patriotism sincere. He 
is not likely to be content with retire- 
ment when there is work for him to do 
for Britain and the British Empire. 
At one point he is at a disadvantage 
in the competition for leadership at 
Westminster. With all that has been 
said of the inefficiency of the House of 
Commons in transacting its business, 
and even of its decadence as a governing 
body, it remains the center of the 
British political world. It is still the 
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arena in which the battles of party are 
won and lost, and in which the rival 
commanders should be stationed in 
order to marshal their forces most ef- 


fectively. And at present the retiring 
viceroy is eligible to a seat in the 
Commons. His peerage is an Irish 


barony, which does not carry with it 
membership in the House of Lords. His 
case is precisely similar to that of Lord 
Palmerston, who throughout his long 
parliamentary career was an Irish peer 
elected to the Commons from an English 
constituency. But Lord Curzon is the 
eldest son and heir of Lord Scarsdale, a 
baron of the United Kingdom, and as 
his father is a man of seventy-five it can 
hardly be long before he wiil have to 
take his place in the upper house. 


LORD CURZON’S RECORD IN INDIA. 


It is too soon, of course, to anticipate 
the verdict of history upon Lord Cur- 
zon’s work in the east; but it is safe to 
say that his viceroyalty has been the 
most eventful of any since the days of 
the great Mutiny. During his six years’ 
tenure India was sorely scourged by 
famine and by plague. She had to fight 
a difficult little war in Tibet, and to 
send troops to South Africa and China. 
The death of the queen-empress upon 
whom the allegiance of her princes and 
people centered was an event that might 
have had disturbing consequences. Still 
greater anxiety was caused by the 
demise of another monarch—Abdurrah- 
man, the old lion of Afghanistan, of 
whom it had often been said that his 
death would be the signal for a general 
outbreak in his turbulent country, the 
danger-spot of the Indian frontier. 

These things alone might have been 
enough to engross the attention of a 
titular ruler, especially of a highly orna- 
mental magnate in a land whose tropical 
climate, whose ancient customs, and 
whose whole official atmosphere, are not 
favorable to energy and activity. But 
Lord Curzon has done vastly more than 
sit aloft on his viceregal throne and 
hold the reins gracefully. He has inter- 
ested himself in every department of his 
government, and has worked important 
reforms in most of them. He has swept 
away what had come to be the great 
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abuse of the Indian civil service—the 
regulations that compelled subordinate 
officials to spend most of their time in 
writing reports instead of governing 


their districts. He has traveled every- 
where throughout the vast area of Hin- 
dustan, and has visited every one of its 
feudal states and dependencies. In time 
of famine, in the fierce heat of the cen- 
tral plains, he went in person to super- 
intend the work of relief—probably the 
greatest and most successful work of the 
sort ever accomplished. 

The establishment of the Indian cur- 
rency upon a gold basis was initiated 
before his arrival, but he has done prac- 
tical work in promoting the construc- 
tion of railroads and in creating a rail- 
way board to supervise their manage- 
ment—a step which President Roosevelt 
would no doubt be glad to be able to take 
with similar ease. He has also contrib- 
uted to the encouragement of native 
industries, and to the cheapening of 
telegraph and cable rates. He was the 
first governor-general to grapple se- 
riously with the colossal problem of 
Indian education. A commission ap- 
pointed and inspired by him framed a 
scheme that is now being put into 
operation, and that promises to give the 
teeming peninsula at least the begin- 
nings of an efficient school system. 

Lord Curzon’s appointment to India, 
seven years ago, was hailed with by no 


‘means universal approval. Many people 


declared that he was too opinionated, 
too self-confident, to succeed in such a 
post. He was not mature and expe- 
rienced enough for it, they averred; 
and it is a historical fact that 
only once before had so young a man 
gone out as governor-general. His 
critics recalled the couplet, as old as his 
Oxford days, about “ George Nathaniel 
Curzon, that most superior person.” It 
is significant that five years later, upon 
the announcement of his nomination for 
a second term—a rare distinction in the 
records of the viceroyalty—these criti- 
cisms were not repeated. 


THE TRUE IMPERIAL IDEAL. 


Not that Lord Curzon had proven to 
be anything but a frank and somewhat 
autocratic ruler with decided opinions 





























and a strong will of his own; but his 
record of achievement had vindicated 
his fitness for his position. He had 
shown both that he could be tactful— 
“India must be governed by the heart,” 
he once said—and that he could on 
occasion be extremely outspoken. For 
instance, he aroused much bitter feeling 
by his insistence upon the condign pun- 
ishment of Europeans guilty of mal- 
treating natives; and on the other hand, 
he disregarded vehement protests from 
the natives in pushing through his plan 
for the division of the province of 
Bengal into two governments. But in 
all that he did, he made it clear to the 
most hostile critic that his aims have 
been altruistic and his policies both 
practical and high-minded. 

“The splendid future of British rule 
in the far east,” Lord Curzon has told 
his countrymen, “is no idle dream of 
fancy, but is capable of realization at 
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no indefinite period. Moral failure alone 
can shatter the great prospect that 
awaits us.” 

On this high plane he has always set 
his conception of his own duty; and he 
has steadily upheld an equally lofty 
ideal before his subordinates. One of 
his books on the east—written when he 
could not have foreseen that he was to 
govern at Caleutta—is dedicated to the 
men of the Indian civil service, “ whose 
hands uphold the noblest fabric yet 
reared by the genius of a conquering 
nation.” 

In other words, Lord Curzon is an 
embodiment of the true governing spirit 
of a great colonial empire—the spirit 
that is the inspiration of the strongest 
and best of the British proconsuls, and 
that must guide those who represent 
America in our newly acquired depend- 
encies if our rule there is to be justified 
by its works. 





SADI'S GARDEN. 
b ioe who enter Shiraz gate, 


Halt ! 


By Allah, who is just, 


Bid your shuffling camels wait, 
Lest they trampie Sadi’s dust. 


Near the gate his garden lies, 
Now, as then, his roses bloom ; 

Still o’er him the bulbul cries, 
For the garden is his tomb. 


Many a moon has waned and set 
Since his eyes in death grew dim, 
But his music lingers yet ; 
Still his garden speaks of him. 


He is dust—'tis better so— 
Humble as the dust was he; 

From his dust the roses grow, 
Myrtle, and the almond-tree. 


Where the scented flowers unfold, 
Brother poets came to him, 

Sang their songs, their stories told, 
By the languid river’s brim. 


His the sweetest song, ’tis said ; 
Is it then so strange a thing 

In the rose-tree o’er his head 
Ye should hear the bulbul sing? 


Ye who enter Shiraz gate, 


Halt ! 


By Allah, who is just, 


Bid your shuffling camels wait, 
Lest they trample Sadi’s dust ! 





Robert Gilbert 




















THE DESCENDANT OF PATRICK HENRY CALLED AFTER HIM—-YELLED AFTER HIM. 





THE DOG AND THE UNDER DOG. 


BY EDWARD H. PEPLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCE CHAP.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CCORDING to his own exhaustive 

researches, the Hon. P. Witherspoon 
Henry was a Son of the Revolution and 
a direct descendant of the illustrious 
Patrick. Without his dignity and pom- 
posity he weighed two hundred and 
forty-seven pounds; with them—tons. 
His age was forty-six years. Having 
abandoned his political career, he had 
become a gentleman of leisure, with a 
passionate proclivity for roosting in the 
branches of his family tree, and with no 
sense of humor whatever. 

Mrs. P. Witherspoon Henry—vnée 
Bunker—was plump and piquant. She 
possessed a figure, a will of her own, an 
amazing command of language, and a 
collie rejoicing in the name of Scamp. 

The lady was a Daughter of the Revo- 
lution. The dog was not of Revolution- 
ary descent. Indeed, he was somewhat 
shaky as to lineage, though an instigator 
of revolutions on his own account. His 
mistress always wished to “ give him lib- 
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erty”; his master sometimes ached to 
“give him death.” 

To the Hon. Mr. Henry, it seemed 
utterly bizarre to regard it as necessary 
for a mere dog to career madly up and 
down a sleet-coated street for half an 
hour on a winter evening; the more so, as 
the gentleman was forced, meanwhile, to 
cool his dignified heels on the sidewalk. 
That Scamp could stand on his hind legs 
and beg for tenderloin steak was not in 
the least cunning. That he could say his 
prayers like a Christian, and at the 
word “Amen” east piety aside with a 
wild yelp, was sacrilegious. That he knew 
the difference between forty-cent butter 
and twenty-five cent butter, scorning the 
latter with epicurean disdain, was 
original, but not to be applauded. 

On the evening of July 5, the Henrys 
were dining in their handsomely ap- 
pointed New York home. 

“My love,” said the gentleman, with 
fast-closed eyes and a widening smile of 
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THE DOG AND THE UNDER DOG. 
‘The Hon. P. iain Henry chose. 


peaceful pride, “ we are invited to attend 
a gathering of the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution in Los Angeles on the 14th of 
this month.” 

Mrs. Henry uttered a feminine little 
ery of delight which brought Scamp 
bounding to her side. She rewarded the 
sugar-plum-angel dog with a dainty bit 
of bread—thickly spread with forty-cent 
butter—and advised him of her intended 
journey to the West. 

“ Madam,” observed her better half, 
with slightly elevated brows, “if you 
have no positive objection, I could pre- 
fer that you gave your attention to me, 
rather than to that fe 

“Why, Witherspoon!” she pouted 
charmingly. “ How absurd you are! ’m 
listening, am I not? Down, darling! Go 
on, sweetheart.” 

This last remark was intended for her 
husband. He frowned, but proceeded, 
swelling with importance: 

“T, my dear, am urged to deliver an 
address to the ladies upon that most in- 
teresting of topics, the Witherspoon 
branch of the Henrys in the Western 
States.” He glared at his demi-tasse and 
resumed: “I have wired our acceptance 
to the committee, and will prepare my 
notes on the way to Los Angeles.” 

“ How lovely!” cooed his wife. “ We 
must hurry with the packing. I shall 
have to go down town in the morning for 
that lavender waist I spoke of, and, oh, 
for the silver collar! ” 

“Silver collar?” echoed Mr. Henry. 
“Bless me, what for?” 

“Why, for my own lambkin doggie, of 
course. Did you think I wanted it for 
you? He’s going with us.” 

“No!” said Mr. Henry, with a snap of 
his massive jaw. 

“Yes!” said the Daughter of the Rev- 
olution, a light of battle in her eye. 

Seamp barked loudly three times— 
which was cunning, but it had no weight 
with an orator who arose and spoke his, 
mind. The defense arose also and spoke 
her mind, concisely and to the point. She 
drew sweeping comparisons between hus- 
bands and eollies, unflattering to man- 
kind in general and to descendants of 
Patrick Henry in particular. Then she 
burst into tears and seized a telegraph 
blank and a stub pen. 

“Now, what in the name of common 
sense is that for?” demanded the some- 
what ruffled gentleman. 

“ My—regrets—to—the—convention! ” 
came the sobby, furious reply. “ Either 
my dog goes, or I don’t! Choose!” 

The situation was tense and dramatic. 
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Mrs. P. Witherspoon Henry purchased a 
lavender waist and a silver dog collar. 


II. 


Tue Western Limited trailed wearily 
across the continent. The Henrys, the 
collie, and a mass of charts and records 
occupied a drawing-room section in the 
rear sleeper. Mr. Henry had suggested 
mildly that Scamp should travel in the 
baggage-car, and immediately reared to 
the curb-bit of repentance. 

“What?” his wife demanded fiercely. 
“Trust my angel dog to the mercy of 
those heartless, inhuman baggage brutes 
who would starve him, tease him, push 
down heavy trunks on him, maltreat him, 
neglect him? Who wouldn’t understand 
his sensitive nature, who PP 

“Yes, yes, yes,” her husband rescinded 
hastily. “I was wrong. We will have a 
drawing-room. H’m!” 

Scamp sat up on his haunches, looked 
through the plate-glass window, and 
barked uproariously at everything in 
sight. In a measure this disturbed the 
progress of Mr. Henry’s notes, but he 
suffered in silence, knowing that he 
would suffer more by open rebellion. 
Both man and beast grew restless. 

“Sugar-lamb-precious,” said the plump 
little lady, with an arm about Scamp’s 
unappreciative neck, “ask papa if he 
will take you out for a nice run at the 
next station.” 

“Madam,” protested her lord and 
master, pausing in his search for a twig 
of the Witherspoon branch, “ Madam, 
upon several occasions I have requested 
you earnestly not to allude to me as the 
parent of that—er—infernal brute. 

” 

“ Oh, very well,” she retorted icily. “I 
will take him out myself. It will be rain- 
ing, no doubt. I shall take cold and die. 
Seamp, darling, yowll be sorry, won’t 
you?” 

At the next station Mr. Henry took 
him out—repeating the delicate atten- 
tion at various intervals for several days. 
It irked him, but he bore it manfully. 

As the train crossed the deserts of 
southern California, the weather grew 
hotter and hotter until, as the stout Mr. 
Henry expressed it, “the sky was a 
raging lamp and the world a chafing-dish 
ready to serve to the Devil.” The dog 
became more and more restless from heat 
and lack of exercise, requiring the com- 
bined ministrations of the Witherspoon 
and Bunker branches, but in vain; he 
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whined, he pined, he cavorted, and he 
rested not. 

One roasting, breathless night Mr. 
Henry was aroused at one -o’clock by 
Scamp, in an uncommonly ardent desire 
for companionship and freedom. The 
gentleman sighed and arose, regarding 
the dog with the eye of one who has a 
load to carry for yet a little while. To- 
morrow they would be in Los Angeles, 
Heaven be praised! 

The train had come to a halt, owing to 
a hot-box. In view of the soaring temper- 
ature, this did not seem amazing. Mrs. 
Henry lay breathing peacefully in her 
berth, oblivious to heat, to dogs, to all 
other earthly miseries. It was evident 
that Scamp wanted a run; and when he 
wanted anything—well, the sun stood 
still for Joshua. 

The martyr was attired in a suit of 
pink silk pajamas which now clung to his 
ponderous proportions with a sort of 
moist affection. He thrust his feet into 
a pair of dressing-slippers and called 
softly to Scamp—by one of his private 
names, omitted by sponsors in baptism; 
then, quietly unfastening the latch of 
the vestibule door, he alighted from the 
Western Limited, with the dog securely 
tethered by a leather leash. 

The night was gloomy and overcast, 
lighted by a feeble, sickly moon that 
pierced the haze half-heartedly. On every 
hand the lonely, depressing waste 
stretched away, while in the east an omi- 
nous bank of clouds was piling up, and a 
distant wind moaned faintly, as in dis- 
tress. Near the railroad track were the 
battered ruins of some squatter’s cabin, 
though why the owner had ever squatted 
in this dismal spot it was not easy to 
guess. Beyond and around lay voiceless 
solitude and cooked sand. 

The collie began to circle and to sniff, 
with a maddening disregard for dignity 
and patience; then, suddenly, he came 
upon the scent of a jack-rabbit. There 
was a heave, followed by a strangled yelp, 
the parting of a leash, and the vision of a 
eanine bullet boring through the dark- 
ness. The descendant of Patrick Henry 
called after him —yelled after him — 
eursed after him; and, finding these to 
be of no avail, ran after him. In his 
haste, the Hon. P. Witherspoon stubbed 
his toe and fell down, arising with blood 
in his mouth, sand in his eyes, and murder 
in his heart. The sugar-plum-angel dog 
was not in sight. 

From the distant engine came a rattle 
and a gasp; from the whistle a toot: of 
unholy glee. Then a stout gentleman of 
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forty-six made a record run of one hun- 
dred and eighty yards. 

Minus his breath and one dressing- 
slipper, he rounded the ruins of the 
squatter’s cabin, to feast his eyes upon 
the rear lights of the Western Limited 
receding into a lonesome, Stygian void. 
Also, he discovered the angelic Scamp 
seated calmly betwéen the rails, with one 
ear up and one ear down, regarding his 
panting master with a look of sorrowful 
reproach. 

Of the many regrets which boiled in 
Mr. Henry’s mind, one was warmest and 
most prominent—that his pink silk pa- 
jamas were not provided with hip-pockets 
for the conveyance of six-chambered re- 
volvers of the largest known ealiber. 
Seamp dropped his flaunting tail and 
edged away—an example of human in- 
telligence which Mrs. Henry would, 
doubtless, have regarded as “ cute.” 

The would-be assassin, who was a prac- 
tical man, hunted for his lost slipper, 
failed to find it, and returned to the 
track, where he seated himself upon the 
end of a railroad tie, and pondered. 
Within the pale of civilization there were 
various means by which a collie might be 
disposed of; but here, in this land of 
desolation, a gentleman was balked, even 
in the simplest of his pure desires. If 
he had a rope, he could hang the beast 
on a makeshift gallows of the squatter’s 
former home, or bind him to the rails in 
the path of some thundering express— 
to watech!—to dance!—to sing! Ha, he 
could tie the beast down with his pajamas 
—but no! His personal possessions con- 
sisted of only two garments, and modesty 
forbade that he should squander either, 
even with so commendable an aim in 
view. 

Then it began to rain. It was not an 
ordinary rain. It was a Western rain— 
the kind that comes once in six months, 
but knows its business—when the very 
heavens tilt themselves and are glad. Mr. 

enry’s one remaining hope consisted in 
the large possibility of Scamp being 
drowned. In this, also, he was disap- 
pointed. The dog seemed to like it. 

Far down the railroad track he heard 
a quaking rumble. Ye gods, a train! 
And coming in the right direction! He 
patted Scamp and waited, while the glo- 
rious headlight beamed upon him like an 
eye of hope. Nearer—nearer—a train at 
last ! 

He stood aside and flagged it with the 
upper section of his costume, receiving 
recognition in the form of a coarse 
laugh and a well-directed jet of steam. 
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Scamp took up a strategic position in 
the rear as the cars rolled by. 

But fate relented somewhat, for Mr. 
Henry perceived a signal light beside the 
path of the now distant train; and 
during his tramp thither he divided his 
observations impartially among the dog, 
the woolly West, himself, and the play- 
ful engineer. 

A wind sprang up—a penetrating, piti- 
less, polar special—and the Hon. P. 
Witherspoon made a mental note about 
pink silk raiment in his black-book. He 


of a Winchester, wobbly, but trained for 
trouble. 

Mr. Henry was not afraid of the gun; 
in fact, he wanted to borrow it. Scamp 
gave another indication of intelligence 
by making himself inconspicuous. 

“Come out!” wailed the descendant of 
Patrick Henry through his chattering 
teeth. “I’m unarmed. I have nothing 
in the Lord’s world about me other than 
a doubly qualified shepherd dog, a con- 
gestive chill, and a suit of confounded 
wet pajamas. Come out!” 
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THE STATION AGENT OFFERED THE HOSPITALITY OF THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


tried running for the sake of warmth, 
but Scamp thought it was a game devised 
to please him. Thereafter the master 
walked. He walked far. He passed three 
mile-posts and two quarter stobs, and 
arrived at a bleak telegraph station situ- 
ated somewhere in the center of a lonely 
world, christened by some ironical jackass 
with the name of Icicle. Its lights were 
extinguished. 

The traveler banged on the door, but 
received no response. Then he set up a 
loud, undignified halloo, and reaped re- 
sults. A window opened cautiously, and 
through the crack slid the wicked muzzle 


The station agent turned a bull’s-eye 
lantern on him and saw that he spoke the 
truth, so he opened the door and offered 
the hospitality of the telegraph office. 
Mr. Henry swallowed a half pint of liquid 
cheer, and narrated the tale of his mis- 
fortunes, while his listener gave an un- 
divided attention, but expressed his sym- 
pathy in strange, unhallowed ways. He 
reeled with laughter, clawed at the collar 
of his nightshirt, bit hard on his gun 
barrel, ang otherwise proved himself to 
be a most‘ unpolished person. He owned 
but a single suit of clothes himself, but 
he offered the dog a bone and the master 
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a shake-down on the office floor. Both 
recipients were grateful. 

Mr. Henry fell asleep from utter ex- 
haustion. At half-past eight he was 
aroused by the clicking of the telegraph 
instrument and the somewhat familiar 
salutation of the station agent 

“Hi, pajamas, they’s a seekin’ of you 
up! Gee, listen at ’em!” 

It was true. Mrs. Henry had awakened 
in the morning to find herself bereft of 
both husband and dog. Then things hap- 
pened in rapid succession. She discov- 
ered a pile of neatly folded clothes, and, 
with true woman’s intuition, divined the 
worst. She mounted a stool and jerked 
viciously at the bell-rope, causing the 
engineer to stop his train with such 
wondrous suddenness as to make him 
unpopular among the passengers, some 
of whom awoke in unassorted piles in the 
aisles of the Pullman coaches. Having 
thus far exercised great presence of 
mind, Mrs. Henry promptly fainted; but 
she revived in time to express her candid 
opinion of the soulless conductor who 
refused to back his train in search of the 
lost ones. 

At the next station the railroad offi- 
cials took a hand, and the company’s 
wires grew hot with eager inquiries. The 
operators along the line rejoiced. They 
became facetious, adding flippant inter- 
polations to the weighty messages. Thus 
the grinning station agent translated 
clickety extracts to his honorable guest: 

“Lost! Fat man and a brown dog. 
Nothing on. Can’t identify. Another 
Charlie Ross. Pink Prince Albert. Bald 
head. Was sober when last seen.” 

“Stop!” commanded the direct de- 
scendant of Revolutionary ancestors. 
“Report my safety.” 

The young man nodded and began to 
manipulate his key. The glad news 
flashed away in this wise: 

“Got him here at Icicle, huffy, but 
right side up. Shall I hold for bills of 
lading?” 

Presently a sharp reply came back: 

“Don’t get gay. Forward party dead- 
head on ten five special. Flag it. As- 
sistant Superintendent.” 

The agent explained, but Mr. Henry 


- was not happy. He had had no breakfast, 


and his wrath was rising with the tem- 
perature of the new-born day. There 
was silencezfor a time; then the key be- 
gan to gibber again. The operator looked 
up with a twisting smile. 

“This here one’s for you, mister.” He 
read the message: “Is he safe?” Signed, 
“Mrs. P. Witherspoon Henry.” 
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The descendant grew purple in the 
face, but answered calmly, grimly: 

“Tl reply to that. Wire as follows: 
‘Which — one — of — us — do — you — 
mean?’ ” 

The hilarious agent complied, affixing 
the signature “ Mister P. Jams, Esquire, 
Foundling.” 

After a lapse of several minutes a 
cheering answer came over the wire: 

“ All right—I understand—how silly— 
bring him with you—have gone on to 
Los A.—don’t forget to feed him—wifey 
—collect.” 

“Collect thunder!” observed the Hon. 
Mr. Henry, absently stroking his 
wrinkled pajamas and gazing sadly out 
across the desert’s broiling sand. The 
station agent stuffed a portion of his 
signal flag into. his mouth, and said 
nothing. 

The ten five special stopped, pufting 
protests, and a lightly clad passenger, 
followed by a meek dog, climbed into the 
baggage-car. The wide-awake travelers 
in the other cars sent messages of con- 
dolence and burning requests for infor- 
mation. They received little. Mr. Henry 
contracted the loan of a medium-sized 
porter’s suit, and the baggage men ad- 
mired him vastly. Thereafter he sat on 
the edge of a trunk and waited for the 
end. It came. 

He had wired ahead for a closed ear- 
riage, hoping to escape to his hotel with- 
out ostentation. He failed. An appari- 
tion appeared on the scene in Los An- 
geles, attired in a porter’s second-best 
uniform, the trousers of which caught 
him just four inches above the ankles. 
The coat was short and refused point 
blank to button, while sections of pink 
pajamas boiled out at every point of dis- 
advantage to a large man’s dignity. On 
the station platform one hundred and 
seventy-three Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion recognized him instantly, and 
cheered him to the echo. Scamp barked 
joyously, but was suppressed. Mr. Henry 
declined to make a speech, but thanked 
the ladies for their courtesy in a few 
well-chosen words. Then he shook his 
fist under ax reporter’s nose, assisted 
Scamp into a ¢losed ecarriage—by the 
neck—and banged the door. 

At the hotel he found his wife “just 
worrying terribly,” »but otherwise doing 
nicely. She was overjoyed at seeing her 
sugar-plum-angel dog once more, but 
justly reproachful to him who had well- 
nigh caused the darling’s loss. Mr. Henry 
relieved his mind of a burden, then pro- 
ceeded to adorn himself in foliage be- 
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fitting his family tree. During the proc- 
ess his wife looked up, with a smile and 
a glistening tear. 

“Did he suffer much?” she asked. 

“Who?” demanded her lord and 
master, his red face struggling suddenly 
through the collar of his shirt. 

“Why, the lambkin, stupid! Who 
else?” 

“Oh,” said the Hon. P. Witherspoon, 
“T° thought you might mean me. I 
think I can safely assure you that the 
lambkin enjoyed it hugely.” 


SHE ‘WAS OVERJOYED AT SEEING HER SUGAR-PLUM-ANGEL DOG ONCE MORE. 




















A silence fell between them; then the 
illustrious descendant of the illustrious 
Patrick broke it, speaking in a firm and 
level tone: 

“By the way, my love, regarding 
our return trip East. I must tell 
you this—either that accursed brute or 
I will travel in the baggage-car. Am I 
clear?” 

“Oh, very well,” said the lady icily. 
“T should think, though, you’d find it 
very uncomfortable.” 

And the query is, which did which? 





THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 


HE sat by himself, of himself arbiter—- 
Took himself out of himself, as it were ; 
Examined himself as a stranger might, 

, Inspected himself in a glaring light ; 
Looked into himself with keen insight, 
Regardless of pangs that he might incur. 


He berated himself with epithets terse, 
Called himself obstinate, selfish, perverse, 
Too stubborn to serve, and too feeble to rule, 
Insidious rascal, unprincipled tool, 

Blithering idiot, useless fool ; 

Then proceeded to be just as bad, or worse ! 





Jean Rushmore. 
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THE SUPREME LEADERS. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


WHO ARE THE WORLD’S GREATEST POETS, PROSE-WRITERS, 
ORATORS, HISTORIANS, DRAMATISTS, MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND SCIENTISTS? 


[N the fading annals of French Roman- 

ticism it is recorded that at the first 
performance of an early play of the elder 
Dumas at the Odéon, a band of enthu- 
siasts, as misguided as they were youth- 
ful, were so completely carried away 
that they formed a ring and danced in 
derision around a bust of Racine which 
adorned that theater, declaring boister- 
ously that the elder dramatist was dis- 
graced and disestablished: 

“ Enfoncé, Racine!” 

The puerile exploit took place not 
fourscore years ago, and already has this 
play of Dumas disappeared beneath the 
wave of oblivion, its very name being 
recalled only by special students of the 
history of the French stage, while the 
Comédie Francaise continues, year in 
and year out, to act the best of Racine’s 
tragedies now, nearly two centuries and 
a half since they were first performed. 

Again, in the records of the British 
theater of the eighteenth century, we 
find mention of a countryman of John 
Home, who attended the first perform- 
ance of the reverend author’s “ Doug- 
las.” The play so worked upon the feel- 
ings of this perfervid Scot that he was 
forced to ery out triumphantly: 

“Whaur’s your Wully Shakespeare 
noo?” 

And yet this Scottish masterpiece 
failed to establish itself finally on the 
stage; and it has long since passed out 
of men’s memories, leaving behind it only 
a quotation or two and a speech for boys 
to spout. So in every age the disinter- 
ested observer can take note of the rise 
and fall of some unlucky author or 
artist, painter or poet, widely and loudly 
proclaimed as a genius, only to be soon 
forgotten, often in his own generation 
—going up like a rocket, soaring aloft 
for a brief moment with starry scintilla- 
tions, only at last to come down like the 
stick. 

The echoes of the old battle of the 


Ancients and the Moderns have not died 
away, even yet; and there is never a time 
when some ardent disciple is not insist- 
ing that his immediate master must be 
admitted as one of the immortals, and 
when some shrill youth is not ready to 
make room for the newcomer by ousting 
any number of the consecrated chiefs of 
art. Now and again, of course, the claim 
is allowed; the late arrival is made wel- 
come in the Pantheon; and there is a 
new star on high. But most of those 
who are urged for this celestial promo- 
tion prove to be mere shooting stars at 
best, vanishing into space before there is 
opportunity to examine their spectrum 
and to compare it with that of the older 
orbs which have -filled the sky through 
the long centuries. ; 

It is only by comparison with these 
fixed stars that we can measure the light 
of any new luminary which aspires to 
their lofty elevation. It is only by keep- 
ing our gaze full upon them that we may 
hope to come to an understanding of 
their immeasurable preeminence. Taine 
has told us that “there are four men in 
the world of art and of literature ex- 
alted above all others, and to such a de- 
g&«ee as to seem to belong to another race 
—namely, Dante, Shakespeare, Beetho- 
ven, and Michelangelo. No profound 
knowledge, no full possession of all the 
resources of art, no fertility of imagina- 
tion, no originality of intellect, sufficed 
to secure them this position, for these 
they all had. These, moreover, are of 
secondary importance; that which ele- 
vated them to this rank is their soul.” 


FOUR BEACON-LIGHTS OF GENIUS. 


Here we have four great lights for us 
to steer by when we are storm-driven on 
the changing sea of contemporary opin- 
ion and contemporary prejudice; and by 
their aid we may hope to win safety in a 
harbor of refuge. 

Perhaps it is a praiseworthy striving 
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for a permanent standard of value which 
accounts for the many attempts to draw 
up lists of the hundred best books and 
of the hundred best pictures. It may be 
admitted at once that these lists, how- 
ever inadequate they must be,-and how- 
ever unsatisfactory in themselves, may 
have a humble utility of their own as a 
first aid to the ignorant. At least, they 
may serve to remind a man lost in a 
maze amid the clatter and the clutter of 
our own time that after all this century 
of ours is the heir of the ages, and that 
it is for us to profit by the best that the 
past has bequeathed to us. Even the most 
expertly selected list could do little more 
than this. 

Nevertheless these attempts, after all, 
cannot fail to be more or less misleading, 
sinee the best books and the best pic- 
tures do not number exactly a hundred. 
Nor can there be any assured certainty 
in the selection, since no two of those 
most competent to make the choice would 
be likely to agree on more than half of 
the masterpieces they would include. 

The final and fatal defect in all these 
lists is that they seek to single out an 
arbitrary number of works of the highest 
distinction, instead of trying to find out 
the few men of supreme genius who were 
actually the makers of acknowledged 
masterpieces. It is of no consequence 
whether we hold that “Hamlet” or 
“Macbeth” is the most splendid ex- 
ample of Shakespeare’s surpassing en- 
dowment, or’ whether we consider the 
“Fourth Symphony” or the “Sev- 
enth” the completest expression of 
Beethoven’s mastery of music. What 
it is of consequence for us to recog- 
nize and to grasp effectually is that 
Shakespeare and Beethoven are two of 
the indisputable chiefs, each in his 
own sphere. What it imports us to 
realize is that there is in every art a 
little group of supreme leaders; they 
may be two or three only; they may be 
half a dozen, or, at the most, half a score; 
but they stand in the forefront, and 
their supremacy is inexpugnable for all 
time. 

Every one 


to-day that 
“certain poets like Dante and Shake- 
speare, certain composers like Beethoven 
and Mozart, hold the foremost place in 


recognizes 


their art.” So Taine insisted, adding 
that this foremost place is also “accord- 
ed to Goethe, among the writers of our 
century; to Rembrandt among _ the 
Dutch painters; to Titian among the 
Venetians.” And then Taine asserts 
also that “three artists of the Italian 
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renascence, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael, rise, by unanimous 
consent, far above all others.” 

No doubt this list of supreme leaders 
in the arts is unduly scanted; but there 
is wisdom in Taine’s parsimony of 
praise. The great names he has here 
selected for signal eulogy are those 
whose appeal is universal and whose 
fame far transcends the boundaries of 
any single race. 

It may have been from Sainte-Beuve 
that Taine inherited his catholicity of 
taste and his elevation of judgment; and 
it was due to the influence of Sainte- 
Beuve also that Matthew Arnold at- 
tained to a breadth of vision denied to 
most other British critics. Arnold in- 
vited us to “conceive of the whole group 
of civilized nations as being, for intellec- 
tual and spiritual purposes, one great 
confederation whose members have a 
due knowledge both of the past out of 
which they all proceed, and of one an- 
other.” He goes on to suggest that for 
any artist or poet “to be recognized by 
the verdict of such a confederation as a 
master is indeed glory, a glory which 
it would be difficult to rate too highly. 
For what could be more beneficent, more 
salutary? The world is forwarded by 
having its attention fixed on the best 
things; and here is a tribunal, free from 
all suspicion of national and provincial 
partiality, putting a stamp on the best 
things and recommending them for gen- 
eral honor and acceptance.” And then 
he adds the shrewd suggestion that there 
would be direct advantage to each -race 
in seeing which of its own great men 
had been promoted to the little group of 
supreme leaders, since “a nation is fur- 
thered by recognition of its real gifts 
and successes; it is encouraged to de- 
velop them further.” 

Who, then, are the supreme leaders in 
the several departments of human en- 
deavor? By common consent of mankind 
who are the supreme soldiers, the su- 
preme painters, the supreme poets? To 
attempt to name them is as difficult as it 
is dangerous; but the effort itself may 
be profitable, even if the ultimate result 
is not wholly satisfactory. To undertake 
this is not to revive the puerile debate as 
to whether Washington or Napoleon was 
the greater man; rather it is a frank ad- 
mission that both were preeminent, with 
the further inquiry as to those others 
who may have achieved a supremacy 
commensurate with theirs. To seek out 
these indisputable masters is not to imi- 
tate the vain desire of the pedagogue to 
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give marks to the several geniuses, and 
to grade the greatest of men as if they 
were schoolboys. There is no pedantry 
in striving to ascertain the list of the 
lonely few whom the assembled nations 
are all willing now to greet as the as- 
sured masters of the several arts. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST POETS. 


The selection made by a single race or 
by a single century is not likely to be 
widely or permanently acceptable. Long 
years ago the Italians were wont to speak 
of the Four Poets, quattro poete, mean- 
ing thereby Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso. But this was a choice far too 
local and far too narrow. Of these four 
Italian poets only the severe Florentine 
has won his way outside of the boun- 
daries of the language he did so much to 
ennoble. ° 

Lowell had a more cosmopolitan out- 
look on literature when he discussed 
“The Five Indispensable Authors ”— 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe. He set Shakespeare apart, 
as marking “the very highest level of 
human genius”; and then he declared 
that the books of the other four “ are not 
national, but human, and record certain 
phases of man’s nature, certain stages of 
his moral progress. They are gospels in 
the lay bible of the race. We all of us 
grow up through the Homeric period of 
the senses; we all feel, at some time, 
sooner or later, the need of something 
higher, and, like Dante, shape our 
theory of the divine government of the 
universe; we all, with Cervantes, dis- 
cuss the rude contrast between the ideal 
and the real, and with Goethe the un- 
attainableness of the highest good 
through the intellect alone. Therefore I 
set these books by themselves. Their uni- 
versal and perennial application to our 
consciousness and our experience ac- 
counts for their permanence and insures 
their immortality.” 

Without hesitation we may admit that 
all five of the authors designated by 
Lowell are truly indispensable, just as we 
must accept also the incomparable posi- 
tion of the four leaders im the several 
arts whom Taine set apart in lonely ele- 
vation. But both Taine’s list and Lowell’s 
we feel to be too brief. The French critic 
had ranged through every realm of art 
to discover finally that the incontestable 
masters were four and four only. The 
American critic, although he limited him- 
self to the single art of literature, dealt 
with it at large, not distinguishing be- 
tween the poets and the masters of prose. 
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If we strike out of Lowell’s list the 
single name of Cervantes, who was a 
poet only in a special and arbitrary sense, 
we shall have left the names of the four 
poets whose fame is world-wide—Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe—the only 
poets whose supremacy is admitted 
throughout our modern civilization. 

To these Matthew Arnold insisted on 
adjoining a fifth, Milton; and we who 
speak the same tongue would gladly en- 
roll the blind singer with the other four. 
Indeed, we might even hold Milton to 
be securer in this place than Goethe, who 
has not yet been a hundred years in his 
grave. But if we ask the verdict of “the 
whole group of civilized nations,” which 
Matthew Arnold himself impaneled as 
“free from all suspicion of national and 
provincial partiality,” we are met with 
the fact that Milton has not established 
himself among the races that inherit the 
Latin tradition. To the peoples of 
Teutonic stock his appeal may be irre- 
sistible, but the nations who speak the 
Romance tongues have not yielded to his 
austere fascination; and theré is now no 
likelihood that they will ever do so. How- 
ever high our own appreciation of Mil- 
ton may be, the cosmopolitan verdict 
would not include him among the su- 
preme poets. Indeed, we may doubt 
whether Vergil might not have more 
votes than Milton, when the struck jury 
is polled. 

Here, -perhaps, we may find our profit 
in applying a test suggested by Lowell— 
the test of imitability. “No poet of the 
first class has ever left a school, because 
his imagination is incommunicable,” 
whereas “the secondary intellect seeks 
for excitement in expression, and stimu- 
lates itself into mannerism.” The 
greater geniuses may have influenced 
those who came after them by their 
thoughts, by what they have contributed 
to the sum of human knowledge; but 
“they have not infected contemporaries 
or followers with mannerism.” And 
Lowell points out that “Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, left no heirs either to the 
form or mode of their expression; while 
Milton, Sterne, and Wordsworth left be- 
hind them whole regiments uniformed 
with all their external characteristics.” 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF PROSE. 


It was in his lecture on Emerson that 
Matthew Arnold asked, “Who are the 
great men of letters? ”—meaning thereby 
the masters of prose. “They are men 
like Cicero, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, 
Voltaire—writers with, in the first place, 
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a genius and instinct for style, writers 
whose prose is by a kind of native neces- 
sity true and sound.” The British critic 
added that “it is a curious thing, that 
quality of style, which marks the great 
writer, the born man of letters. It re- 
sides in the whole tissue of his work, and 
of his work regarded as a composition 
for literary purposes.” The six masters 
of prose whom Arnold chose have 
all of them this quality of style; and 
their prose is true and sound. Al- 
though this list of six was selected by 
an Englishman, and although it contains 
the names of two Englishmen, it would 
be acceptable, one may venture to be- 
lieve, to the cosmopolitan tribunal, to the 
heirs of the Latin tradition and to the 
peoples of the Teutonic stock. It may 
lack the completeness and the finality of 
the limitation of the supreme poets to 
four; but it must be taken as a not un- 
suecessful attempt to pick out the su- 
preme prose-writers, 

Arnold excluded Emerson from the 
class of “ great men of letters” because 
the American philosopher had not the 
instinet for style, and because his prose 
was not always true and sound. Lowell, 
in a letter to a friend, protested against 
this, suggesting that the Oxford critic 
was like Renan in that he was apt to 
think “the superfine as good as the fine, 
or better even than that.” Yet we may 
agree with the lecturer in holding that 
Emerson was rather to be ranked with 
Mareus Aurelius as “the friend of those 
who would live in the spirit,” than to be 
classed with Cicero and with Swift, ob- 
viously inferior in elevation and in aim, 
but both of them born men of letters. 


THE FOREMOST ORATORS AND HISTORIANS. 


In like manner we must strike out the 
name of Burke from among the great 
orators. A political philosopher he was 
of keenest insight and of unfailing elo- 
quence; but he was a poor speaker, and 
he did not often rivet the attention of 
the audiences he addressed. This is why 
he cannot establish a claim to inclusion 
among the supreme orators. Perhaps 
such a claim could be made good before 
the cosmopolitan tribunal by two speak- 
ers only, both belonging far back in the 
history of our civilization—Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Both revealed the 
needful double qualifications of the real 
orator, who shall hold his hearers in the 
hollow of his hand while he is speaking, 
bending them to his will and swaying 
them to the course he advocates, while 
the words he spoke then must survive 
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now for our delight in their style and in 
their substance, a delight independent of 
the occasion of their utterance. 

Others there are, no doubt, who were 
also possessed of this double gift. The 
French, for instance, might well urge the 
claim of Bossuet to be raised to the same 
pinnacle; but the English and the Ger- 
mans have not yielded to the spell of his 
majestic periods. Perhaps we here in 
the United States should not be extrava- 
gant if we set up also a claim for Daniel 
Webster; but however firm our faith, and 
however solid our justification, we should 
be met with a silent stare from the 
French and the Italians and the Span- 
iards, who might fail even to recognize 
Webster’s name. Demosthenes and 
Cicero alone would be hailed as the 
supreme orators throughout the whole 
group of civilized nations. 

There is close kinship between oratory 
and history; and as the supreme orators 
are only two, one a Greek and the other 
a Roman, so the supreme historians, how- 
ever tightly we may restrict the selection, 
will include a Greek, Thucydides, and a 
Roman, Tacitus. With them, and not in- 
ferior, stands Gibbon; and perhaps these 
three, Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon, 
are all about whom there would be no- 
where any dispute. But there is need to 
note that Taine held Macaulay to be in 
no wise’ inferior to Gibbon. Again, it 
may be well to mention also that an 
American. authority insists on elevating 
Voltaire to the loftiest peak, as the 
earliest of the modern masters of his- 
tory. 


THE THREE SUPREME DRAMATISTS. 


So we find that the supreme historians 
are three at the least, and at most four 
or five, just as the supreme poets are 
four, the supreme masters of prose are 
perhaps six, and the supreme orators are 
only two. And if we apply the same 
standards, if we disregard personal and 
provincial and national predilections and 
preferences, if we try to take the ver- 
dict of the cosmopolitan tribunal, we 
should find that the supreme dramatists 
are but three—Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
and Moliére. These three only were at 
once playwrights of contemporary popu- 
larity, masters of dramaturgic crafts- 
manship, creators of characters inde- 
pendent of their own personality, makers 
of plays which deal with themes of an 
import at once permanent and universal, 
and poets also, each with his own philos- 
ophy of life. 

Others there are who unite some cf 
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these qualifications; but none who can 
make good a right to be ranked with the 
mighty three. It is true that the power 
of Aeschylus is as undeniable as the 
pathos of Euripides; but it is always the 
clear-eyed Sophocles whom Aristotle ac- 
cepts as the master of all who strive for 
distinction in the theater. And Aristoph- 
anes, with all his exuberance of humor 
and all his lyric elevation, is, after all, 
too local and too temporary to be ranked 
with the broad-minded Moliére. So 
also Calderon, whom the polemic Schlegel 
wished to promote to an equality with 
the very greatest of dramatic poets, is 
too eareless of form and too medieval 
in spirit. Promotion must also be denied, 
for one reason or another, to Ben Jonson, 
to Corneille and Racine, to Schiller, to 
Alfieri, and to Victor Hugo. However 
ardently their claims may be urged by 
their compatriots, the international 
tribunal would refuse to admit any one 
of them to an equality with Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and Moliére, the greatest 
of the Greeks, the greatest of the Eng- 
lish, the greatest of the French, the three 
races that have excelled in the arts of 
the theater. 


GERMANY’S PREEMINENCE IN MUSIC. 


Even though no German can sustain a 
claim to supremacy in the drama, it is to 
the Germans that the consent of the 
whole world now awards the incontest- 
able supremacy in the sister art of music. 
To the race that gave birth to Bach and 
Beethover, to Mozart and Schubert and 
Wagner, it matters little whether the 
chiefs of music number two only, or 
whether they may be so many as four or 
five. Indeed, it may be admitted at once 
that the list would need to be widely 
extended before it would include the 
name of any composer who was not a 
scion of the Teutonic stock. 

There is a certain significance, also, in 
the probability that the outsider who 
could best justify a claim for inclusion 
would be a Russian rather than an Ital- 
ian or a Frenchman. And this estimate, 
it may be well to confess, is not personal 
to the present writer, who has no skill in 
music and scant acquaintance with its 
intricacies; it is the outcome of a dis- 
interested endeavor to discover the con- 
sensus of expert opinion, free from 
national prejudice. 


THE GIANTS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


But the northern races who excel in 
the art of the musician seem to be infe- 
rior to the southern in the arts of the 
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painter and the sculptor, more particu- 
larly in the latter. The supreme seulptors 
are apparently two or three: Phidias and 
Michelangelo, beyond all question, and 
with them probably we ought also to 
place Donatello. Of Praxiteles we know 
too little. Of most other artists in marble 
and in bronze we know too much, how- 
ever fine their occasional achievements— 
Verrocchio’s “Colleoni,’ for example. 
They do not sustain themselves at the 
lofty level on which Michelangelo moves 
with certainty and ease—“ the greatest 
of known artists,” so Mr. Lafarge has 
ventured to acclaim him; and just as 
Shakespeare is unsurpassed as a poet and 
also as a playwright, just as Cicero takes 
a foremost place as an orator and also 
as a writer of prose, so Michelangelo is 
mighty as a sculptor, as an architect, 
and as a painter. 

As a painter he has more rivals than 
as a sculptor. We may limi+ the supreme 
masters of the plastic art to two, or to 
three at the most; but the supreme 
masters of the pictorial art are twice 
three, at the very least. By the side of 
Michelangelo there is Raphael, also an 
Italian; and has any one really a right to 
exclude Titian from their fellowship? 
Then there are Velasquez, the Spaniard, 
and Diirer, the German. And farther 
north, in the Netherlands, there are Rem- 
brandt and Rubens; and ought not Van- 
dyke to be allowed to stand aloft with 
them? Six, at the lowest count, and eight 
by the more liberal estimate, are the men 
who have won to the forefront in the art 
of the brush, half of them from the north 
and half of them from the south; and 
among them all not one who had English 
for his native speech, and not one whose 
mother-tongue was French. Indeed, at 
least one German, Holbein, and two or 
three more Italians would be admitted 
within the sacred enclosure before any 
Frenchman or any Englishman could 
have free entry. 


THE GREATEST SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Those who speak French and _ those 
who speak English fare no better when 
we turn from the arts of peace to the 
art of war. Every race is proud of the 
renown of the far-sighted and swift- 
striking commanders who have led it to 
victory, and every race is prone to over- 
estimate the military genius of its own 
successful soldiers. Here in the United 
States we seek to set up Washington and 
Grant and Lee as the rivals of the most 
gifted warriors that the old world has 
to show in all the long centuries of its 
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incessant warfare; and in Great Britain 
our kin across the sea are led by local 
loyalty to do the same disservice to Marl- 
borough and Wellington. But if we were 
to search the countless treatises on 
battles and campaigns written in every 
modern language, we should soon be 
forced to record that there were five men, 
and only five, whom the experts of every 
race united in singling out. Im any list 
of the ten greatest soldiers, prepared in 
any country in the world, these five 
names surely appear, even though the 
other names on the several lists were 
those of merely national heroes. The five 
international masters of war are Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Ceesar, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon, although he rose to be Em- 
peror of the French, was a Corsican by 
birth and an Italian by descent. The 
French have ever battled bravely for 
military glory; but they have not brought 
forth one of the supreme soldiers. The 
race that speaks English has done its full 
share of fighting on land and on sea, but 
it is on the blue water that it can give the 
best account of itself. The supreme 
leaders in war at sea worthy to be set 
by the side of the five supreme leaders in 
war on land are two at the very utmost; 
and probably the international tribunal 
of experts would hold that Nelson alone 
was to be classed with Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Ceesar, Frederick, and Napoleon. 
But it is the opinion of the foremost liv- 
ing expert on sea-power that Farragut 
deserves to be placed not far distant 
from Nelson, and that the gap which 
separates the American sailor from the 
British is smaller than that which 
stretches between Farragut and _ the 
third claimant, whoever he may be and of 
whatever nationality. I make no men- 
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tion of Togo, the Japanese admiral, 
whose rank in naval history it would be 
premature to estimate now. 


THE SUPREME LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 


Turning from the art of war and 
from the arts of peace to the sciences 
whereon all the arts are based, we find 
that the English and the French are 
richly represented. The supreme leaders 
in science, the men whose discoveries 
have been fecundating and fundamental, 
seem to be at least seven—Euclid, Arehi- 
medes, Copernicus, Newton, Laplace, 
Lavoisier, and Darwin. This list might 
well be larger; it could not be less; and 
no matter how it might be extended it 
would inelude these seven. None of them 
was merely an inventor of specific de- 
vices; all of them were discoverers of 
essential prineiples, and thereby con- 
tributors to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and to man’s mastery of knowledge. 

A comparison of these lists will serve 
to show the field in which each of the 
great races of the world has revealed its 
native qualities; and, as Matthew Arnold 
suggested, this is most useful, since “a 
nation is furthered by recognition of its 
real gifts and successes; it is encour- 
aged to develop them further.” 

And a consideration also of the char- 
acter of each of the men whose names 
have here been set on high as the supreme 
leaders of humanity will make clear once 
more what is often clouded and obscured 
—the fact that the true genius is never 
an erratic creature, irregular and irre- 
sponsible, clamoring for indulgence and 
appealing for pity. He is never a crank 
or a freak. He is always strong and sane 
and wholesome. Clear-eyed and broad- 
minded, he has self-control and common 
sense. 





THE KING AND THE POET. 


THE king rode down the great highway, 
His belted knights at his side. 

His kingdom was mad with joy that day. 
For he rode to meet his bride ! 


But he heard not the cheers that rent the air, 
For he dreamed of the red, red mouth, 

The deep, dark eyes, and the dusky hair 
Of the flower-girl from the south. 


A poet stood near the castle gate ; 
In his throat the song had died, 

And he saw not the king who rode in state, 
Nor the flower-girl at his side ; 


For he dreamed of a face so pure, so white, 
Of hair with a golden sheen, 
Of the clear, gray eyes, with their steadfast light, 


Of her who would soon be queen ! 


Nell Collins Barden. 








a FAMILY CEVISS. 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NEAS*« SPUGG, the mate of the 
coaster Fredigonde, rose from his 
seat on the windlass as if puffed from a 
gun muzzle. In a twinkle he was at the 
rail. Leaning half his body out over it, 
he gazed with almost frantic intensity 
upon the approaching figure of Captain 
Pillow, skipper of the Fredigonde. Then 
he dropped slowly back, looking like a 
broken man, and crept to the door of the 
engine-room. 

“Bill,” he called feebly, “he’s gone 
and done it!” 

“ Done what?” roared a voice from the 
depths. “Done what, Eneas?” 

There was a catch in the mate’s voice, 
and he apparently struggled vainly for 
enunciation. As he went into what 
seemed, to an amazed deckhand at the 
gangway, a final paroxysm, the engineer 
thrust his greasy cap and streaked face 
out of the door. Spugg caught his eye 
and silently pointed over his shoulder 
with a stubby thumb. Then he fell back 
into the attitude of a showman before a 
finished and astounding marvel. Bill 
stepped briskly out to the rail, whence he 
returned speedily after a convulsive oath 
and vanished into his engine-room, from 
which almost immediately issued the 
melodious sounds of a hammer striking 
vigorously on steel. 

Captain Pillow walked aboard hastily 
bearing in both arms a strangely tied 
bundle of clothes, from one end of which 
emerged the ends of a blue ribbon. The 
mate stood and looked at it with a kind 
of fascination, one eye screwed into a 
mere pucker of skin. 

“Well,” said the skipper, resting his 
burden on one knee, “I got that done!” 

“So I see,” answered Spugg almost in- 
audibly. 

“And a pretty job I had,” the other 


continued. “I’m glad I’m through with 
it.” 

Spugg opened his eye wearily and dis- 
trustfully. 


“You ain’t through yet, if I am free 
to state my mind. But I told Bill you’d 
do it.” 
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Silence enveloped them again, and 
Pillow glanced awkwardly over his 
steamer with occasional reference to the 
small bundle crumpled in his vast em- 
brace. 

“Do the boys know it yet?” he in- 
quired at last, and very briefly. 

“No,” was the briefer reply. A mo- 
ment’s silence, and then: “ D’ye think 
I’m going around publishing to every 
salt bottom in the trade that the Fredi- 
gonde is a blamed incubyator? Do I 
look like a man that would akshally go to 
a sailor and say: ‘ Look here, you son of 
a beef-barrel, the skipper’s crazy and 
coming aboard with a 7” Spugg 
stopped abruptly. ‘“ Which did you say 
it was?” he asked. 

“ A—girl,” was the hesitating answer. 

The mate stared blankly a minute and 
then rushed to the door of the engine- 
room. 

“ Bill,” he thundered, “it’s a girl!” 

When he turned around the skipper 
had fled, and from the after cabin came 
a ery, diminutive, shrill, and terrifying 
to the listener. He closed his right eye 
at the funnel spouting smoke above his 
head and addressed it profanely. 

That evening at dinner, as the Fredi- 
gonde slipped up the California coast, 
the engineer ate his victuals in pro- 
found silence. On the locker by the door 
to the captain’s room lay the Bundle, 
now distinctly the wrappings of a baby 
whose pink head was visible at one end. 
Spugg maintained the demeanor of one 
who has received a mortal wound. 

When the cook, with many sidewise 
glances and coy, fat sidlings, had 
brought on the pudding with which din- 
ner on the Fredigonde invariably ended, 
Captain Pillow set a little of it apart in 
a small dish and called for a spoon. 

“Tt’s about time that youngster had 
something to feed itself with,” he said 
with assumed lightness. 

His remark met with chilly lack of re- 
sponse. 

“T suppose this pudding is just the 
thing for kids,” Pillow went on to the 
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cook with a frightful pretense 
of joviality. “But Ill bet there 
aren’t enough raisins in it for 
him.” 

The eook east a filmy eye upon 
the Bundle and coughed dis- 
ereetly. 

“JT heard it was a girl,” he 
VE ntured, 

“Don’t be indecent, cook,” 
was the stern command from the 
mate, and the captain blushed to 
ihe roots of his hair, dodging 
the severe look in the engineer’s 
eyes. 

‘I thought a girl would be 
more handy,” explained the skip- 
per miserably when silence be- 
eame congealed 1ebuke. 

‘[ thought the choice was 
usually left to the mother,” 
Spugg remarked to the engineer, 
ignoring his superior. 

“That was my impression,” 
answered the machinist. 

3ut it has no mother! 
Pillow. 

His two officers nodded their heads al- 
most imperceptibly, and the mate said 
quietly: 

“TL told you he’d do it, Bill.” 

3ut I eouldn’t get married,” pro- 
tested the captain, raising his voice, 
‘and I always did want a kid of my own 
for company. You know I did, Eneas 
Spugg, and I expected better of you.” 

The engineer seemed to have taken 
the position of a third and impartial per- 
son. He pursed his lips and looked from 
one to the other thoughtfully. Presently 
he spoke. 

“Who is the mother of the child?” he 
asked. 

“An orphan asylum,” was the reply. 
‘You didn’t suppose I manufactured it 
out of cloth or bought it in a store, did 
you?” 

“An orphan asylum!” repeated Bill 
gravely. “Are you any kin to it?” 

“Tm going to be its adopted father,” 
roared the skipper, “and any low engine- 
wiper that makes any vituperous remarks 
is going to lose his rating! I got that 
haby by showing the best recommenda- 
tions and seeing a lawyer, and I’m going 
to see that it’s treated with respeck. 
That kid gets its rights.” 

At this moment the subject of the 
discussion woke with a ery, and Pillow 
grabbed wildly for the dish of pudding. 

This will fix her!” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. 

But it did not. 
ll 
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“you SON OF A BEEF-BARREL, THE SKIPPER’S CRAZY!” 


querulous ery rose into a volume of 
sound which elicited expressions of the 
liveliest admiration from the engineer. 

“To think,” he said in a confidential 
roar to the mate, “ that a girl could make 
such a noise! To see the way she opens 
that pink mouth and lets off steam is 
truly an enlightenment. I should admire 
to hear that orphan asylum!” 

“ And to observe,” Spuge roared back, 
“that it hasn’t any teeth to swear with. 
It appears to me that this kid isn’t fitted 
up for pudding with currants in it.” 

The skipper raised a crimsoned face 
and waved the spoonful of pudding aloft. 
His language was plain. 

“Tush!” Spugeg expostulated. “ The 
idea of carrying on so before a lady!” 

“Seandalous!” echoed the engineer 
virtuously. 

With this they retired, shaking their 
heads in deep melancholy. 

The Fredigonde made fair weather of 
it, but the nightly blue of the sky and the 
frolicking seas did not lessen the gloom 
which had settled over Captain Pillow. 
IIe spent his time during the evening 
between the stuffy cabin and the now 
thoroughly exasperated babe, and the 
deck, where he was greeted by his officers 
with a silence which he eould not break. 
On his fortieth visit to the bridge that 
night, the storm which had been gather- 
ing broke. 

“T say,” said Pillow, coming up 
hastily, “I say, Spugg, what’s good for 
the toothache for a baby girl?” 

“How should I know?” retorted the 
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mate wrathfully. “ You seem to think I 
hold a mamma’s certificate.” 

“T thought perhaps you did know 
something, seeing you don’t know any- 
thing about a man’s work,” replied the 
eaptain huskily. “ Look at that fores’l; 
are we bound for the moon?” 

“ What’s the matter with it?” 

“It’s slapping the life out of the mast, 
you idiot. Take it in!” 

There was no need of this, and both 
men knew it. But the mate roared an 
order and the sail was brailed up. 

“Shall I stop the engines, 
Spugg inquired acrimoniously. 

“What for?” was the angry response. 

“So’s that orphan asylum kid ean get 
some sleep,” replied Spugg hotly. 
“Listen to it squall!” 

Pillow gazed out at-the sea, which 
rolled briskly along, porpoise-like. Grad- 
ually his glances traveled round till they 
rested upon the dark and distant shore- 
line, where an infrequent flash showed 
the location of a lighthouse. The cap- 
tain figured rapidly until his results took 
sound in the remark that three hours 
more would bring the Fredigonde into 
Eureka. 

“Eureka!” said 
stopping short in his walk back and 
forth across the narrow span of the 
bridge. ‘“ Why Eureka? .I thought it 
was Portland straight.” 


too?” 


Spugg — sharply, 








“THIS WILL FIX HER!” 
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“ Bd. IT'S A GIRL” 


“There are women in Eureka,” Pillow 
replied, and in the tone of one who has 
given an ultimatum to fate he ordered 
the course changed. Then he retired to 
the eabin whence rose shrill, insistent 
cries. 


II. 


Ten minutes later the chief engineer, 
in trousers and greasy eap, joined Spugg 
on the bridge. He gave every evidence 
of having been snatched from refreshing 
and stertorous sleep and of only waiting 
to find out the offender to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance. 

“ Bill!” said the mate hoarsely, “do 
you know anything about the handling 
of babies? Girl kid babies in special?” 

Bill seemed to wipe froth from his lips 
with a bit of waste, hitched his trousers 
up, and exploded into language which 
even woke up the lookout on the foe’sle- 
head. Having traversed the latitudes of 
expletive in general, he ran down the 
longitudes of ‘personal invective, and 
rested with the mate so wrapped in a net- 
work of insult that the latter could only 
wave a frantic fist toward the light now 
growing brighter on the starboard bow. 

“Don’t you say a word!” warned the 
engineer. “ Any barnacle that'll call a 
hard-working engineer out of his bunk 
at this hour to ask him if he has a 
nurse’s papers is an idiot of the first 
class. If you weren’t the officer of th 
watch I’d punch your face in and then 


bulge it out from the other side!” 























The mate laid a violent hand on the 
engineer and bellowed in his ear: 

“T ain’t erazy and I ain’t an idiot. I 
tell you the skipper is going to Eureka 
to get a mother for that kid girl.” 

Bill’s language died away, and he 
dropped into familiarity. 

“Ts he past reasoning with?” he de- 
manded. “ Hadn’t we better overpower 
him at onee? Take him by surprise and 
put him in confinement before he does 
any more damage?” 

At this moment the figure of the skip- 
per emerged from the cabin and came 
along toward the bridge ladder. He bore 
a burden in his arms, and infantile cries 
assailed the night. An instant later the 
two officers were joined by their superior 
earrying the Bundle, which he seemed at 
a loss to dispose of. 

“T guess the kid needs a little fresh 
air,” said Pillow. “ I understand that it’s 
the proper eaper to walk a kid up and 
down at night, anyway. It sort of ca’ms 
them.” 

“Tt seems very ca’m,” Bill remarked 
witheringly. “In fact, I never remember 
hearing quite so loud a ea’m in my life.” 

Spugg examined the Bundle by the aid 
of a binnacle light and looked at the 
puckered and wrinkled face curiously. 

“It strikes me that this kid is too pink 
in the head to be exactly ea’m,” he said 
quietly. “If I had my mouth open that 
big, I should hope somebody would have 
sense enough to put something in it.” 

“T did try pudding,” Pillow explained, 
gazing in distress at the now agonized 
child, “ and I tried a bit of meat. Some- 
how neither would go down.” 

The engineer moved uneasily. 

“T have understood,” he began timidly, 
and stopped. Spugg stared at him, and 
then remarked: 

“Tf you’ve understood anything about 
girl babies,” he suggested, “I think it’s 
time to say so.” 

Bill rubbed his hands over the piece of 
waste which is the ever-present badge of 
the engine-room, and struggled inwardly. 

“ lve heard,” he broke out desperately, 
“that what these small kids eat is mostly 
in the drinking line.” 

* Be plain, Bill,” said Spugg. 

* Milk,” said the engineer. 

The three glanced at the baby, looked 
troubled, and blushed slightly. Pillow’s 
eyes sought the horizon, and Spugg 
stared chastely into the palm of his 
hand. The engineer looked at the deck 


and wiped his hands once more. Finally, 
Spugg dropped the hand he had exam- 
ined so attentively, and called a sailor. 
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“Wake up the cook and tell him to 
give you a tin of milk.” 

“ How does this kid girl go?” Bill in- 
quired, while they waited. “Has she a 
name?” 

“She has,” Pillow responded with re- 
luctanee. “She was named at the place 
I got her.” 

“What's the name?” Bill pursued. 

“Tt doesn’t sound.much like most girls’ 





“WHAT'S GOOD FOR THE TOOTHACHE 
FOR A BABY GIRL?” 


names,” the skipper asserted, lifting his 
burden higher. “ It’s Pink.” 

“Pink!” said Spugg thoughtfully. 
“ Just plain Pink! There’s another name, 
I suppose, too? A hind name?” 

“Pillow,” said the captain curtly. 

“Pink Pillow!” Spugg went on. “I'd 
admire to see her grown up with that 
name. It’s sort of soft and feathery.” 

The glare in the eaptain’s eyes went 
out when the cook himself came aft with 
a can of condensed milk in his hand. He 
was quickly sent back to his bunk, and 
the mate, taking the tin from Pillow’s 
free hand, tendered it to the engineer. 
3ill backed away in distress. 

“T don’t know anything about milk,” 
he said. 

“You're the doctor,” said Spugg. 
“Youre the genius that discovered baby 
food, and it’s up to you to do your duty.” 

The engineer laboriously cut a hole in 
the can and tilted it up so that a gummy 
drop flowed out. 

“She might lick it off,” he suggested. 
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The next five minutes left the three 
men in a perspiration. The child was 
erying louder than ever, and the man at 
the wheel was utterly oblivious to his 
course in an effort to see over what his 
superiors were struggling. 

“She won’t do it,” Spugg announced 


presently. “ There’s milk all over her 
face. If she stuck her tongue out a hun- 


dredth part of an inch, she’d run right 
into it.” 
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“THAT BABY’S HUNGRY.” 


He rose from his knees and looked 
down in perplexity at the baby lying be- 
tween the captain and the engineer, the 
latter holding the light. Suddenly a 
fourth joined the group. It was a dark 
and grimy figure, quickly recognized by 
the mate as the chief fireman. 

“What are you doing here?” Spugg 
demanded sharply. 

* T came to speak to the chief, sir, and 
I couldn’t find him below, nor you didn’t 
hear my hail from the deck, sir.” 

Bill looked up. 

“What is it, Jim?” he asked. 

The fireman explained his errand, and 
stopped at the end with a curious look at 
the Bundle on the deck. 

“Baby sick?” he ventured to ask. 

“Tlow did you know it was a baby?” 
Spugg demanded indignantly. 

“ Had three of my own,” said the fire- 
man. “ That baby’s hungry.” 

Pillow’s lined face was turned up, its 
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angles of anxiety showing clearly under 
the wavering light in the engineer’s hand. 

“Three men know this baby’s hungry,” 
he said hoarsely. 

“Won’t it drink?” demanded the fire- 
man. 

“ Jim,” said the engineer, rising, “ if 
you know anything about the feed appa- 
ratus of a baby, it’s time to show it. 
Here’s milk and here’s the baby.” 

The chief fireman looked at his hands 






and disappeared, leaving the officers to 
wait helplessly for his return. When he 
eame back he took hold of the Bundle 
with practised hands, squatted down on 
the bridge, and a minute later the cries 
which had disturbed a hundred miles of 
sea died away in gurgles. Only once was 
that fascinating process interrupted, 
and that was when Pillow objected to 
the dilution of the condensed milk. 

“TI guess she’s to have the best,” he 
demurred. 

“This is the way my wife did,” said 
the fireman curtly, and Pillow retired. 


IIT. 


Ear y in the morning, as the dawn wa- 
breaking and the stars were sinking back 
into the sky, the Fredigonde steamed into 
Eureka harbor. On her bridge were 
Spugg and the captain with the fireman. 
the latter holding in his big arms a very 























peaceful Bundle. Pillow’s face was worn 
and haggard, but his eyes were pleasant. 

*T guess Vl send you ashore to sign a 
nurse,” he said to the fireman. “ Get a 
good one. You ought to know about ’em.” 

“JT have a sister living here,” the fire- 
man suggested. “I don’t know whether 
she’d be willing to make the voyage to 
Portland or not, sir.” 

“We can’t hold the ship here till the 
kid grows up,” said Pillow acidly. “ And 
['m not going to sea again without a 
nurse.” 

This ultimatum was received in 
silence, and the newly appointed emis- 
sary prepared to go off in the boat. He 
looked doubtfully about him and then 
tendered the baby to the mate. The latter 
drew back hastily. 

“You better take the kid along as a 
sample,” he urged. “I have an idea that 
no woman would come off on a blind 
eourse. Show her the Pink and then sign 
her on for the voyage.” 

When the shore-boat was away, the en- 
eineer came up from his engines. 


“You had ought to have seen it,” 
Spugg remarked. “The skipper was 


helping big Jim down the ladder like a 
lady, and they’ve gone to get a liurse with 
proper papers.” 

The engineer yawned hugely. Then he 
fell indolently across the rail and stared 
shoreward. It seemed as if his mind ran 
on strange matters, for every now and 
again his face wrinkled slightly and his 
eyes closed. For an hour he meditated. 
Then he straightened himself out. 

“The boat’s coming off,” he remarked. 

Spugg took his glass and looked. He 
snapped them shut and put them back 
in the rack. 

* There’s a woman and a baby-earriage 
in the boat,” he said briefly. “I told you 
hed go and do it!” He ealled the 
bos’n. “ All hands!” he said brieu). 

When the crew of the Fredigonde were 
mustered on the forward deck, Spugg 
looked down upon them ferociously. 

“ There’s ladies aboard this ship,” he 
said eurtly. “ There’s to be no bad lan- 
guage fore or aft!” 

The vacant faces of the seamen were 
expressionless. Spugg snorted again. He 
seemed on the point of further speech, 
but abruptly dismissed the men and 
turned to receive the boat. Captain Pil- 
low reached the deck, and then hauled up 
the fireman by a powerful pull. A mo- 


inent dater an elderly woman, with the 
baby in her arms, was thrust up bodily 
from the boat, and the little party trailed 
aft to the eabin. 
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“DID THE NAUGHTY PAPA FEED UM PUDDIN’?” 


Spugg ordered the boat in and the 
anchor up. As the Fredigonde swung 
once more seaward he stopped in his 
walk baek and forth on the bridge to 
listen to the sounds from the eabin. He 
drew out a pipe and filled it. When he 
resumed his walk it was with a cynical 
and solitary air. 

The new nurse strolled out with a 
reorganized Bundle in her arms. The 
captain was behind her, blushing im- 
mensely. ‘“ Poor ~dearie!” Spugg de- 
tected, and later his open ears picked 
from a wandering zephyr the following: 

“Did the naughty papa feed um pud- 
din’? Bad for little tummykins! ” 

The mate turned swiftly on his heel. 
He sought again the door to the engine- 
room. 

“ Bill!” he roared. 

A voice from the depths rumbled deek- 
ward. Spugeg’s crimson face expressed 
the painful triumph of a martyr. 

“ Bill! ” he thundered down, “ he’s gone 
and done it now!” 

Almost immediately Bill’s cap was 
thrust out, and his gaunt figure -was 
erected on the deck. 

“Done what?” he bellowed. 

Spugg swept his hand out toward the 
little group aft. The engineer saw the 
nurse holding the Bundle in one large 
arm, the skipper beaming bashfully. 

All this did not eseape Pillow, and he 
came toward his officers, the nurse fol- 
lowing with mincing steps to the Fredi- 
gonde’s roll. 
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“Well, it’s all right now,” said the 
skipper with assumed heartiness. “Pink’s 
having the finest kind of a time.” 

“Bess her ’ittle heart!” echoed the 
woman. 





THE NURSE DEPOSITED THE BUNDLE ON THE 
CANVAS COVER OF A BOAT. 


Bill’s uncompromising face turned 
again to Spugg. 

“ Eneas,” he said, as one speaking to a 
companion in the midst of vast spaces, 
“you always seid he’d go and do it.” 

“T did,” the mate assented. 

“What are you up to?” Pillow de- 
manded_ shortly. Then, catching the 
glances directed toward the new nurse, 
he blazed up. But speech was lacking. 
He swore. 

“The idea!” said Spugg virtuously. 
“ Swearing right before his own child!” 

“Tt will be hard on his wife,” agreed 
Bill calmly. 

“My wife!” bawled the captain in 
horror. “lve got no wife!” 

“Oh!” said Spugg. “I thought this 
lady had He stopped, contemplat- 
ing the funnel. 

“Of course,” said the engineer, rub- 
bing a piece of waste between his palms. 

The silence grew oppressive. Pillow 
stared wildly about, but his agonized 
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look rested in spite of him upon the 
matronly figure of the nurse and the 
small and placid Bundle in her arms. 


“Ts your wife dead?” the woman 
asked coldly. 

“T never had a wife,” Pillow 
gasped. 

At this, to his utter con- 
sternation, the nurse. de- 
posited the Bundle on _ the 
canvas cover of a boat, her 
prim face expressing the out- 
raged feelings of a respect- 
able woman. And the mate 
and the engineer departed, 
eatching fragments of expos- 
tulation. 

arly in the afternoon Pil- 
low relieved Spugg on _ the 
bridge. He changed the 
course. 

“Where are you 
the mate demanded. 

“Orescent City,” was the 
curt response. 

“Nurses there?” suggested 


going ¢ 


Spugeg. 

Pillow growled. His  sur- 
charged bosom swelled. He 
held the wheelman petrified 


with a truculent glance, and 
then loosened his joints by 
language indicative of insanity. 

“ Doctors?” suggested Spugg a second 
time. 

The internal conflict seemed to be. ap- 
proaching its climax in the captain’s 
breast. The. nurse emerged from the 
after cabin, the Bundle once more 
tucked under her arm. She smiled at the 
skipper. 

“When will we get there?” she in- 
quired, blushing. 

“ Oh,” said Spugg, “ minister! ” 

With this oracular word he fixed the 
wheelman with his left eye, watching his 
impassive and tolerant countenance for 
a suspicion of mirth. Then he resumed 
his stride. 

Later the mate 
speaking-tube. 

“ Bill,” he called, “ we’re going to call 
at Crescent City for a minister.” 

It rolled up from the depths in re- 
sounding volume. “ You always said he’d 
go and do it!” 


whistled down the 





SEPARATION. 


TuoucH fate forbade the words we fain would say, 
And all my tenderness I could not show you, dove, 
Yet in my lonely heart there lives aiway ‘ 


A nestling gladness that I know you, love/! 


Margaret Ashmun. 
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T HE eabin was lighted mainly by a 
great fire of pine knots, which 
burned in the cavernous chimney and 
filled its smoke-browned interior with 
wavering shadow and shine. The players 
advanced and retreated in rhythmie step, 
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THE PLAYERS ADVANCED AND RETREATED IN RHYTHMIC STEP. 
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MacGOWAN COOKE. 
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the girls holding one another’s hands, and 
facing them a phalanx of tall, sinewy, 
bashful, brown-faced young manhood. 
Among the girls, and taller than any 
of her companions, was a stranger who 
had vanquished two of the men and come 
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off so far unkissed. This was Lodora 
Luster, old Berry Luster’s niece, from 
over beyond the Far Cove. Instead of 
looking down and shrinking, or stealing 
glances from under her eyelashes, she 
gazed squarely, with frank blue eyes, 
into the faces before her. But the scan- 
dal and shame of her appearance—at 
least to the feminine portion of the com- 
pany—was that her graceful young head, 
topping them all, was crowned—“ just 
like a man person’s! ”—with close-curl- 
ing ringlets of blue-black hair. Her 
voice, a deep, golden contralto—charac- 
terized by the other girls as a “ coarse” 
voice—she could not help; but she might 
at least have let her hair grow long. Or 
if, as she explained, she had had a fever 
and the doctor cut it all off, she might 
have managed to tie the severed hair into 
a “switch” and pin it back upon her dis- 
graced head. 

Again, if she had never been kissed by 
a “man person,” and never intended to 
be, why, they asked, reasonably enough, 
did she engage in kissing games? The 
mountain girls knew not of fencing 
bouts, which had for their sole end and 
aim the delight of trying one’s dexterity 
and courage against an adversary for 
mere sport. And the Luster girl’s con- 
tinued and successful defiance of the tac- 
tics of the swains cast a cloud of doubt 
upon the sincerity of every girl in the 
room. Is it to be wondered at that they 
combined against her? 

Furthermore, she had attracted the at- 
tention of their young host, Lacy Mount- 
joy, the goodliest man present; she had 
caught the free fancy of the most 
ardent young hunter in the Turkey 
Tracks—but a hunter of four-footed 
game he was, and not of girls; she had 
pleased one whose mother vainly sighed 
that he would not please himself with a 
wife and her with a daughter-in-law, the 
bachelor estate being less than an hon- 
orable. one in the mountains. The 
mothers of the marriageable girls of the 
district, with a careful eye to the future 
of their daughters, regarded Lacy 
Mountjoy’s inches and prospective acres 
with favor, and looked with angry jeal- 
ousy at the success of the girl from the 
Far Cove. Young Mountjoy had ex- 
changed places with a comrade that he 
might come opposite her in the line—and 
she, a stranger to his ways, was the only 
one who did not suspect what this indi- 
cation of his preference might mean. 

Certain signals from a thin, freckled 
little cousin of Lacy’s, who stood beside 
the Luster girl, apprised the young 
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hunter that the stranger’s companions 
were going to push her across the line 
when she next came close to him. Always 
before she had fought her way back from 
forbidden ground. This time the game 
was to take a new turn. An apparently 
unintentional shove sent her foot a step 
over the fatal barrier; Mountjoy was 
ready for her; she felt herself caught 
close and held firmly. 

“Hold her, Lace!” 

“ IXiss her—she was over the line 

“ Aw—I reckon you'll ketch her, befo’ 
ye kiss her—won’t ye?” 

As these shouts broke out, the tall girl 
feli suddenly quiet and limp in Lacy’s 
grasp, and then, when this maneuver 
put him off his guard, wrenched herself 
free, sprang across the line, and looked 
back from what was supposed to be safe 
ground. But Mountjoy, paying no atten- 
tion to the rules of the game, leaped after 
Ler. The treacherous line of girls parted 
to let him through. At the end of the 
long room she doubled sharply to face 
her pursuer, sent a swift, stinging slap 
against his cheek, and, while he stag- 
gered an instant in surprise, fled through 
the open door into the night, Lacy fol- 
lowing close. 


1» 
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OurtsipF, all was silent and black after 
the light and noise within. Either Lo- 
dora was very fleet of foot, or she had 
not run far and was hiding close at hand. 
Lacy, a seasoned sportsman at twenty- 
two, had still-hunted many a deer; and 
he now stood poised, scarcely breathing, 
and peering with outstretched head into 
the dark. Sudcaenly he felt a cool touch 
on the back of his neck; there was a little 
gurgle of laughter, and something 
brushed past his shoulder—the girl was 
treating his attempt to catch her with 
absolute disdain! 

Lacy whirled instantly—away from the 
girl herself, but in the direction which 
he knew she was taking; and once more 
his arms closed about her, this time with 
a clasp that would not be shaken off. He 
could hold her—oh, yes. But, without 
absolute violence, he found he could not 
kiss her. The other girls had resisted to 
be subdued; she evidently fought hon- 
estly to conquer—to escape. 

The girls who claimed that her inde- 
pendence was only for show were con- 
futed. She seemed more afraid of him 
out there alone under the stars than she 
had in the lighted room. She was pulling 
back toward the open doorway where 
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several of the recent players stood to 
watch for their return. But this did not 
suit the young mountaineer at all. 
Choosing a moment when he was between 
her and the light, he relaxed his hold and 
let her wrench herself free. As she fled 
into the dark, he followed her with an 
exclamation of pretended dismay. She 
ran like a deer, but he was as swift, and 
longer-limbed. He had almost overtaken 
her when he tripped and went to his 
knees with a groan of pain. The girl 
slackened her pace, halted, then turned. 

“ Air ye hurt?” she called to him, 
with a tremble of anxiety in her voice. 

For answer he groaned again. She 
eame hesitatingly back, pushing the 
heavy curls off her forehead, and peering 
eagerly at him in the darL. 

“ Air ye shore enough bad hurted?” 
she called to him again. 

“T reckon I kin git up in a minute,” 
groaned the man, “ef--ef you'd he’p 
me.” 

She was quite close to him now, and 
bent down to study his face. He put up 
a wavering hand as if to assist himself 
by resting it upon her shoulder. 

“T’m right heavy,” he debated. 
“Mebbe ye better call one o’ the boys.” 

“T kin he’p ye,” her pride of strength 
instantly answered. 

The hand upon her shoulder slipped 
softly about her neck; like a bent bow 
released, the kneeling man _ sprang 
lithely erect. He had caught and kissed 
her full upon the mouth before she real- 
ized his ruse. 

With that stolen kiss a sudden con- 
fusion overwhelmed both young crea- 
tures. They drew apart and looked upon 
each other in the dim starlight. He 
could barely see her great, soft eyes shin- 
ing. He got the sound of her shorterfed 
breath, and saw the stormy rise and fall 
of the bosom which measured it. Lacy 
belonged to an inarticulate race, a people 
whose emotions, painful or pleasant, 
must find expression in deeds rather than 
in words. Yet once in every man’s life 
the gift of tongues is his. Penetrated, 
thrilled with emotions absolutely new to 
him, the tall young mountaineer put out 
timid arms toward the girl. 

“T stoled that one,” he whispered 
softly. “ Ain’t ye ever gwine give me 
one of your own choice? ” 

Trembling, agitated, hardly knowing 
what she did, Lodora retreated a pace or 
two toward the lighted cabin. 

“Don’t go—not ’thout sayin’ ye ain’t 
mad at me,” Lacy begged. “Stay hyer, 
Lodory, an’ listen at what I got to tell ye. 


I don’t want you to go back in thar an’ 
play them fool games any more.” Sud- 
denly, at the quickening touch of that 
kiss, there had been roused in the young 
mountaineer the full passion of the lover 
—the jealous lover. 

“Well, Lacy Mountjoy!” she laughed, 
yet there was a tremble in the laughter, 
a suspicion of tenderness in the way her 
full voice caressed the name. “I vow you 
take a heap on you’se’f. Who was playin’ 
them ‘fool games’ about a minute ago 
but Mr. Lacy Mountjoy? Since when is 
they come to be so foolish?” This with 
the old toss of her imperious head. 

“Ef ye won’t give me a kiss,” he bar- 
gained, “leastwise, I don’t want ye to 
go in thar an’ run the resk o’ havin’ any 
of them fellers tech ye. [ll whip the one 
that tries it.” 

“Whoo-ee! <Ain’t you bossy?” she 
laughed, vainly striving to keep the note 
of fond admiration and yielding out of 
her voice. “I reckon they cain’t nary 
man kiss me that I don’t want to kiss 
me,” she asserted injudiciously. 

Ravished by this admission, trans- 
ported by this food of the gods—a strong 
mate’s submission—the young fellow 
hesitated no longer. With a swift ad- 
vance, before which she did not retire, he 
took her in his arms and covered her 
face with passionate kisses. The flame of 
his ardor kindled her proud indifference. 
The soft cheek glowed beneath his lips. 
The tall, pliant form yielded itself more 
and more in those clasping arms. And 
at the last Lacy’s kisses were tremulously 
returned. 

This first step in that mastery which 
the primitive male always seeks in his 
wooing, brought a feeling of power, an 
intoxication of courage, a sense of puis- 
sance before which even she who was its 
source had small chance to demur. 

“ An’ ye’ll wed me to-morrow,” he whis- 
pered, between kisses. “I’m gwine right 
down an’ git the license this night, I 
ain’t gwine trust ye to go back to the 
Fur Cove. I'll bet they’s more’n one boy 
back thar that’d try to git ye away from 
me.” 

“TI ain’t gwine ter wed no man—to- 
morrer nor no other day,” the girl as- 
serted, but without the hearty conviction 
which used to accompany the words. She 
missed this herself, and to bolster a los- 
ing cause announced roundly, “ I’m gwine 
back in thar an’ play. That’s what I 
come to this hyer party for. I cain’t 
stand foolin’ an’ talkin’ with you all 
night.” 

“Well,” he retorted, “I ain’t. gwine in 
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thar to see any o’ them fellers tryin’ to 
ketch ye an’ kiss ye—’ca’se I’m apt to 
hurt some of ’em ef I do—but I’m gwine 
home with ye; an’ ye’ll kiss me good 
night, me, yer promised husband ”—his 
heart leaped chokingly at the word—“ an’ 
we'll be wedded to-morrer.” 

The girl entered the lighted room; 
but she played in the games no more. 
Lacy went toward the barn, behind the 
cabin. This was the first play party given 
at the Mountjoy home since Mahaska 
Mountjoy, youngest and only surviving 
child of the family, ran away from such 
a festivity to be married to the son of 
its enemy—and a revenue officer. Since 
that day the girl’s name had never passed 
her father’s lips, and it was not even 
known if he had heard of her death 
within a year of the marriage. After her 
flight he brought the widow of a distant 
cousin to keep his house for him, and 
now her son, Lacy, seemed likely to in- 
herit the disowned daughter’s portion. 


III. 


As the boy passed the open door, about 
which all the older men hung—they were 
keeping their host company, who, though 
he had consented to the hated merry- 
making, had refused to see any portion of 
it—he heard the voice of his old relative 
calling to him. 

“Lace, come in hyer!” When the 
younger man entered he saw that some 
serious discussion was afoot. 

“Did ye know there was a spy in the 
Turkey Tracks?” the head of the Mount- 
joys asked, bending bushy brows over 
eyes angrily bright. The immediate 
family were not ’stillers, yet Mahaska’s 
marriage and that masterful, outlawed 
blood which ran strong in the race coun- 
seled them to eager protection of their 
neighbors and kim who were. 

“No,” said Lacy sharply. “ Who’s been 
seein’ him? Whar is he at?” 

The tall old man wrenched off a bit of 
tobacco and chewed fiercely before an- 
swering: “ Hit’s this infernal play party 
—I knowed trouble would come with hit 
when I give the word fer sich. They tell 
me that Berry Luster has got a big tall 
gal with a coarse voice an’ short ha’r, long 
0’ him an’ his folks, ’at he gives out is 
his brother’s gal. Might ’a’ come th’oo all 
right, but the feller had the impidence 
to play kissin’? games; an’ he smacked 
Bill Tadlock ’side o’ the jaw fer tryin’ to 
kiss *im. Bill says he’s a man. Come hyer, 
Bill—an’ you Swafford, an’ Cozine ”—to 
a trio of younger men who hung back at 
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the door. “I’m tellin’ Lacy ’bout the 
spy.” 


Grandpap Mountjoy was actually 
speaking of the one peerless she in the 
world! In his blindness he supposed her 
to be an impudent young revenue officer 
dressed in woman’s clothes! Could a 
human creature look so different to 
different eyes? Lacy opened his mouth— 
but words would not come. The subject 
was too immense; the gulf between what 
he knew and what they suspected was too 
vast to be immediately bridged by speech. 

“T—I—why, that’s Berry Luster’s 
brother’s gal,” he said weakly. 

“ Gal—your granny! ” exploded the old 
man. “ How do ye know hit’s a gal? Bill 
here says the feller hit him ez hard ez a 
mule kin kick. Hain’t no gal gwine to 
lam a feller that-a-way jest ’ca’se he tried 
to buss her—hit’s a man, I tell ye. You 
know mighty well an’ good that Berry 
Luster’s allus been suspicioned of giving 
information to the revenuers. I hain’t 
never heard tell to this day an’ time that 
he had a brother over beyant the Fur 
Cove—let alone bein’ -told that his 
brother had a gal.” 

“ Hit’s been did before this,” struck in 
Cozine. “Hit’s the way they got the 
Broyles’ Bluff still, an’ old man Broyles 
an’ all the boys—revenuer fixed up fer 
a gal. Ef we let this feller git away, 
Lace, next month’d see the revenuers up 
here in the Turkey Tracks an’ every still 
an’ hide-out raided—mark my word!” 

With Lodora’s kisses still sweet upon 
his lips, it seemed to Lacy Mountjoy the 
rankest treason for him to stand help- 
lessly by and hear her called a man in 
disguise. Yet he knew well how the goss- 
amer proofs, which were yet strong as 
Holy Writ to his soul, would be hoofed 
and horned and torn to pieces with bel- 
lows of laughter by these men. 

“Well, she ts a gal,” he declared at 
length, in a defiant tone, “an’ the 
purtiest gal I ever laid my eyes on. I’m 
gwine to ride home with her to-night, an’ 
to-morrer we—to-morrer we ” He 
hesitated angrily before the grinning in- 
credulity in the faces confronting him. 

“ That’s ez good ez I want,” old Mount- 
joy declared promptly. “ You ride home 
with the feller—lettin’ on that you think 
he’s a gal—an’ you toll him out on the 
road to Big Buck Gap to-morrer evenin’. 
Tll go with Bill an’ the rest. We'll be 
waitin’ fer ye behind Flat Rock, in the 
holler this side 0’ Mandy Griever’s cabin. 
Ax him to meet ye thar. Hit’s a good 
quiet place fer to tie the young gent up 
an’ give him about forty with hickories. 
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We'll l’arn him to come into the Turkey 
Tracks an’ spy on us.” And the old man’s 
lean face looked fierce enough in the 
half-light. The sudden tearing open of 
his ancient wound left him hungry for 
reprisals. 

“T hain’t gwine mess nor meddle with 
it,” Lacy cried contemptuously. 

“Then I'll find me a feller that will,” 
old Mountjoy snapped, and the company 
looked aghast. 

Lacy had turned and gone several steps 
in the direction of the door. At this he 
whirled sharply and demanded, “ Find 
somebody that’ll ride home with Lodora 
Luster? Not much you won’t—not even 
you, gran’pap. She’s my gal. Id like 
well to see the man that’d so much as 
walk up to her an’ ax her ”—and the tall 
fellow trailed a fiery glance over the none 
too eager group before him. 

“Lace!” said the old man hoarsely, 
striding after him, “I’ve knowed you 
sence you was a chap, an’ I hain’t never 
ketched ye in a meanness yit; you’ve been 
a son to me; but ef you air standin’ in 
with this hyer revenuer—you’re son no 
more. Will you toll that feller out to the 
holler fer us to-morrer? Or have we got 
to go an’ pull him out of his bed to-night, 
an’ like enough have an interruption with 
old man Luster an’ his boys? Ye better 
do it. Ef ye go back on us, I th’ow ye 
off; but I’ll whip ye, same as I'll whip 
this hyer spy, ’fore I do hit.” 

The erude strength of Lacy Mount- 
joy’s mind was cramped and unwieldy in 
this situation. Ardent, elate, he would 
willingly have fought for his new-found 
mate—fought them singly or all to- 
gether; but here was no direction in 
which he could strike out and land a fair 
blow. He was not asked to prove that 
Lodora was a woman—it was merely de- 
manded that he lure her to the ven- 
geance of the old man and those who 
went with him. The fact that they were 
sure to find their error—when it was too 
late—mitigated the horror of the situa- 
tion very little. 

“You'll be sorry, gran’pap—all on ye’ll 
be sorry,” he began thickly. 

“We'll make somebody else sorry 
fust,” drawled Bill Tadlock sarcastically. 

Lacy threw up his head with a start 
and listened. A party of people were 
leaving the cabin above, and he distinctly 
heard his mother’s voice say “ Far’well, 
Lodory.” He must go at once if he was 
to overtake the Lusters. A sudden 
thought came to him. He would promise 
to do what they asked him and then warn 
Lodora. 
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“All right,” he agreed hastily. “Vl 
do it. There goes the Lusters now. I'll 
git my nag an’ foller ’em.” 


IV. 


Lacy’s horse was difficult to find. 
Though he rode hard, the Luster cabin 
was closed and silent when he reached 
it. The hounds knew him well; he -had 
hunted with them many a time; they of- 
fered no objections as he dismounted and 
stole toward the dwelling, halting under 
the window of the little attic above the 
loom-room where he knew Melissa Luster, 
long married and gone, had been used to 
sleep. This window was closed only with 
a board shutter, which was now thrown 
back, disclosing the interior of the little 
chamber, empty and black. 

“ Lodory,” called the young man softly. 
“ Lodory—come to the winder!” 

A late moon had risen and the world 
was full of dim half-light. A candle 
flashed up within the room, and a mo- 
ment later Lodora’s head appeared in the 
opening. 

“ Hit’s never me that Mr. Lacy Mount- 
joy is a namin’ so free, an’ callin’ to win- 
ders, is it?” she demanded, in a mocking 
whisper, as she looked down at the wait- 
ing figure below. 

Her heart was beating strangely, and 
she was glad to have him that far off, 
with serious obstacles in the way of his 
coming nearer. She had grave doubts 
of her ability to cope with this hasty 
wooer. She took refuge in that feminine 
weapon, the tongue. 

“Shall I call. Uncle Bee?” she de- 
manded. Then, not waiting to be an- 
swered, she went on with a pretense of 
shouting: “Uncle Bee—oh, Unele Bee! 
Here’s Mr. Lacy Mountjoy wants to see 
ye on business.” 

“Hush,” Lacy chided her fondly, look- 
ing up to the dimly seen beauty of her 
face above him in the moonlight. “ Hush, 
honey! Ef I was up thar, I’d find a way 
to stop yo’ mouth!” 

“But you ain’t up here—an’ ye cain’t 
git up,” the girl laughed exultantly. 

It was a rash taunt for either of this 
pair to fling at the other. Instantly the 
tall, slender, powerfully knit young body 
sprang, and the redoubtable coon-hunter 
was climbing with practised grasp in 
the big grapevine which flung itself 
from a tree near the eabin to riot over 
half the small roof. — 

“Oh, Lacy, you'll git yo’self hurted! ” 
reproached the girl, as he slipped and 
swung in the branches near her window. 
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“Like I did last time? I don’t mind 
bein’ hurt that-a-way,” panted her lover’s 
voice close to her ear, as Lacy’s hands 
descended upon the window-sill and he 
perched insecurely in a loop of the vine. 

“JT clean forgot that there bullace 
vine, or I wouldn’t ’a’ bantered ye,” the 
girl whispered, drawing back and looking 
at him. “ What do ye want?” 

“You!” he retorted boldly. 

“ Hain’t ye quit that foolishness yit?” 
she demanded; but she caught his sleeve 
with a smothered exclamation as the 
night wind set the leaves to whispering 
and the branches moving about him. 

“ Hain’t never gwine to git over it,” 
Mountjoy asserted. “I jest drapped in 
to remind ye to be ready, as I was on my 
way down fer the license. Squire’s a 
friend o’ mine, an’ ef he hain’t too busy 
he'll ride up an’ marry us. Ff he is, I 
may have to ax ye to ride down to Hep- 
zibah to be wed. I'll be a-past hyer ’bout 
noon fer ye. Bid me good night, like a 
shore-enough sweetheart, an’ I'll go 
along an’ leave ye. Come on, honey— 
give me that kiss,” and he leaned from 
the vines and held his arms to her. 

The girl drew back with a face so pale 
in the dusk that her lover was a little 
daunted. “Lacy Mountjoy, Lacy Mount- 
joy,” she repeated to herself in a hushed 
undertone. “I ort never to have stepped 
my foot in that house. Uncle Bee has 
told me something to-night that makes 
me feel like a spy.” 

Mountjoy started at the word, and his 
waiting arms fell to his sides. The girl 
noted his action bitterly. “I’m a-gwine 
out to my Cousin Sylvanus Bush’s, at 
Big Buck Gap, to-morrer,” she said 
finally. “Vil pester ’round this hyer 
neighborhood no more. I ort never to 
’a’ come hyer.” 

The young fellow’s mind had been full 
of the suggestion that women, as well as 
men disguised for women, had been 
known to act as revenue spies. Her last 
words swept all such considerations 
away. “Ye mustn’t do that,” he cried. 
“Whatever comes or goes, don’t ride the 
sig Buck Gap road to-morrow. Gran’pap 
Mountjoy an’ a passel o’ them that thinks 
as he does, ’ll be waitin’ fer ye thar, an’ 
they want me to toll ye to the place so 
that they can beat you up an’ run you 
out o’ the country.” 

The face confronting him wore a look 
of such absolute horror that it seemed 
disproportionate to even so barbarous a 
threat. “Gran’pap Mountjoy,” she 
echoed—* yo’ gran’daddy! I ort never to 
’a’ come hyer.” 
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“He ain’t my gran’daddy,” young 
Lacey repudiated fiercely. “He ain’t 
much kin to me. They sha’n’t nobody 
harm ye, Lodory. Ill take keer 0’ ye— 
ef ye’ll say the word.” And in the argu- 
ment that ensued, out came the story of 
how she was mistaken for a spy in dis- 
guise, 

Poor Lodora had her own revelations 
to make to the man so fain to be her hus- 
band. “Mind, honey,” she concluded 
solemnly, “you're a weddin’ trouble ef 
ye wed me. Like enough the old man ’Il 
do what he said, an’ turn ye out, ef he 
don’t try to kill ye.” 

Yet in the end the girl yielded an en- 
tire assent to her encroaching lover, and 
kissed kim good night as he foretold. 
She had even promised, before he left 
her, that they would ride the Big Buck 
Gap road together on the morrow, since 
Lacy had plans of his own, and appar- 
ently no fear of Grandpap Mountjoy. 


¥. 


Ir was warm and sleepy, even in the 
gloom of Lost Hollow. Down past the 
great boulder behind which the watchers 
lay with their long, keen, hickory whips, 
came the sandy woods-road, sometimes 
half forgetting to be a road at all, and 
reverting to its natural state of mossy 
ground. The odor of balsams was rich 
upon the air. Somewhere out of sight a 
trickle of water in the rocks made a mur- 
mur of sound. Birds that had been 
clamorous at morning whistled and 
called occasionally across the green 
silences. 

“Ef that revenuer don’t ride hisself 
along hyer shortly I’m gwine to be 
sound asleep when he does come,” old 
Mountjoy yawned. 

“§-s-s-sh!” cautioned Bill Tadlock, as 
the soft sound of a horse’s feet became 
audible from the direction of Hepzibah. 

There was a stir in the hollow a hun- 
dred yards to their left, where, half an 
hour ago, they had thought they heard 
some one moving; it might have been in 
answer to this sound of a rider down the 
trail, yet the listeners forgot it as they 
noted with satisfaction that there were 
two horses approaching instead of one. 

“Good fer Lace!” muttered the oll 
man. “ He’s done come along to he’p us.” 

“T ain’t so shore whether he’ll he’p or 
hinder,” muttered Bill Tadlock, whose 
face had been slapped with undue em- 
phasis. 

“ Well, he’ll be obliged to he’p—or ta':e 
his sheer o’ the lickin’,” whispered an- 
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other member of the party ‘ fiercely. 
“Gran’pap says so.” 

“ Shet up, all on ye!” ordered the old 
man. “ Git yer guns an’ hickories. That’s 
Lace ahead. There comes the feller in a 
ealiker ridin’ skirt an’ a sunbonnet. 
Gosh, what’s that?” 

For a man had ridden out of the left- 
hand hollow and joined the two who were 
approaching. A small thicket of laurel 
somewhat interfered with the view of the 
watchers. 

“Who’s that—huh? I don’t know that 
nag—an’ the feller’s got his back to us,” 
breathed Cozine in some excitement. 

A few moments they hung so, waiting, 
tense, guns and switches in hand, peer- 
ing through the branches. Then, with 
a smothered oath, Bill Tadlock leaped 
up. 
“Tlit’s a rescue Lace Mountjoy’s 
a-fixin’ up!” he snarled. The parley was 
quite too calm to suggest that Mountjoy 
had brought the other man there to help 
discipline the spy. 

“Hold on—hold on!” cautioned the 
old man. “ Mebbe that’s a town feller, 


axin’ directions, or sich. Le’s wait till 
he passes on.” 

“Yes, he is a town feller—a revenuer 
—an’ I'll gamble on it,” whispered Swaf- 


ford. “Ef we wait tell he rides on, we'll 
miss our man. Come along, boys. Le’s 
go teach young Mr. Revenuer what they 
do to spies in the Turkey Tracks.” 

There was a stir in the mounted group. 
The man whose back they could see faced 
the other two. Lacy Mountjoy reached 
out and took the spy by his right hand. 

The self-appointed avengers rose as 
one man. As one man they whooped, and 
down upon the mounted party they 
swept. 

The squire’s horse was restive; un- 
used to such sights and sounds as these, 
it whirled and bolted into jhe thicket. 

“ Now, you low-down, sneakin’ revenue 
spy—we'll l’arn ye what kind o’ medicine 
ye keep fer your gort of folks in the 
mountings! ” roared old Mountjoy. 

“You won’t want to come back hyer 
again—time we're done with ye!” 
howled Cozine, brandishing his bundle of 
hickory switches. 

“Hit me in the jaw, will ye?” yelled 
Tadlock. “Well, I’ve got some extry 
licks to pay you fer that.” 

And Cozine closed the chorus with an 
amazing burst of the profanity for which 
he was famous. 

But the squire had gotten his fleeing 
steed under control now, and headed 
back toward Lacy and the spy. As he 
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burst, red-faced, through the thicket, and 
the horse once more shied and swerved at 
sight and sound of the angry, clamorous 
men, the squire turned and shouted over 
his shoulder. 

“J’ine your right hands! Oh, they are 
jined, air they? Hold on, Selim. I do 
despize a shyin’ hawse! Now, by the 
power in me vested by the State o’ Ten- 
nessee, I do pronounce you man an’ wife 
—hold on!” For Selim had bolted again. 

This time it was at the hoarse cry old 
Mountjoy gave as he got sight of the 
bride. She was not the Amazon of the 
play party. Her sunbonnet had slipped 
back; terrified, adoring, her blue eyes 
sought those of her new-made husband. 
Every feminine, drooping line of her 
figure, that shrank toward Lacy for pro- 
tection, cried upon the absurdity of the 
supposition that she could be a disguised 
man. 

This it was that set Bill Tadlock trying 
to conceal his guns and switches, and 
finally to hide himself behind an inade- 
quate thornbush. But surely it was not 
merely the discovery that the reputed 
revenue spy was a girl, nor even the find- 
ing out that his heir, Lacy Mountjoy, 
had wedded this girl, which blanched the 
old man’s cheek and sent him forward 
with outstretched, trembling hands. 

“Mahasky! Mahasky! .Oh, child— 
come back f’um the dead!” 

The girl’s eyes turned from her hus- 
band to the convulsed old face at her 
stirrup. “Mahasky was my mammy’s 
name,” she said simply. “She died when 
T was born.” 

“We've done been wedded, gran’pap,” 
Lacy put in jealously. “ You eain’t take 
her away from me—an’ ef you turn her 
out you turn me out.” 

The old man pushed his hat back with 
the very gesture of the girl before him. 
“Lord,” he eried, with a sudden inrush 
of geniality such as he had not known 
for years, “who spoke of turnin’ people 
out? Who mentioned takin’ her away 
from ye? I hain’t got so much that I can 
spare any.” 

He tripped on a bundle of switches as 
he stepped forward, kicking them back 
toward his late assistants. “ Reckon we 
hain’t got no use fer these hyer,” he 
snorted contemptuously. 

Lacy looked into the red, foolishly 
grinning faces before him. “Come on, 
boys,” he shouted. “Gran’pap invites you 
all to the house. Needn’t bring your 
hickories—this lady is Mrs. Lacy Mount- 
joy now, an’ they hain’t nobody but me 


got the right to give her a beatin’!” 
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The Fate of Franco. 


Franco was a two-year-old. He was 
not a stake horse, nor even a real handi- 
cap horse. In the turf world there are 
divisions. Franeo was of the class that 
run in selling races. 

He was, nevertheless, a good two-year- 
old. He had no great turn of speed, but 
he was a dogged little fellow, chuck full 
of heart; he never quit or sulked; he did 
not act crazily at the barrier, or runout 
at the turns; he was honest and con- 
sistent, and, mud or dry, he always did 
his best. He was generally fighting it out 
at the end of the race, even with horses 
that you would have thought outclassed 
him. 

Franco belonged to a trainer named 
Johnson. He was a young fellow who 
hadn’t much money, and who had his way 
to make in the business. He was not a 
wizard with a horse, but he was: level- 
headed. He never over-played himself, 
and he ran his horses for the purses— 


which in the end is much the best thing 
to do. When Johnson sent a horse to the 
post you could be quite certain he was 
trying; and whether the ring laid a long 
price, or made him favorite, made no 
difference at all. Johnson was a decent, 
honest chap—though some people do not 
think a racing man can be so. 

In the spring meeting, Franco won 
three or four races and was in the money 
perhaps half a dozen other times. He 
paid for himself a good many times over, 
and Johnson generally bet on him a little, 
win and show. He was quite to the good 
on him in betting alone. 

One day, on a heavy, glue-like track, 
when a stout heart and deep chest and 
sturdy legs are much more important 
than skyrocket speed; when a horse must 
keep plugging away despite the clods of 
mud that hit him in the face, and the 
heart-breaking drag at his _ hoofs, 
Franco beat the high-class filly Dis- 
habille, perhaps the best two-year-old 
about the track. It was a ding-dong 











FRANCO STUMBLED, FALTERED, LOST 


“THE FRACTION OF A STRIDE. 
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finish, but Franco held on like a bulldog; 
and just at the wire the filly flinched and 
swerved under the whip, and Franco 
won by a nose. Dishabille was worth 
about four times what Franco would 
bring, and horsemen said it was a fluky 
win; but Johnson was so happy that he 
flung his arms around the colt’s neck 
and fairly hugged him as they led him 
out of the circle, in front of the judge’s 
stand, that is reserved for the winner. 
Johnson had bet on him that day, but 
he really forgot about it in the sheer de- 
light of beating the crack stake filly. 

The people in the paddock who made 
excuses for Dishabille said patronizingly: 

“That’s a nice little colt you’ve got, 
Johnson, all the same.” 

“Yes,” replied the trainer, “he ain’t 
no world-beater, but he’s a right smart 
little fellow, and he certainly always does 
his best.” 

Franco was a pet about the stables. He 
had an unusually kind disposition. He 
made no fuss about his feed, and he was 
not subject to the little ailments that 
keep a horse from work and put gray 
hairs in a trainer’s head. When the 
string was led out to grass Franco would 
go along without rope or halter and 
browse about contentedly. He did not 
have to be watched. And when it was 
time to go back, he would roll over once 
or twice in the dust-pit, which horses get 
to know is there for that purpose, and 
then jog back to the barn at the whistle 
of the stable hand. 

“Why, he’s just so kind and gentle,” 
said Johnson, “that he’s more like .a 
big pet dog than a race-horse. He'll fol- 
low me around as nice as ever you see. I 
wouldn’t let him go for a whole lot more 
than he’s worth.” 

Johnson gave Franco a let up for a 
little while after the Dishabille race, and 
then put him into a five-eighths dash 
with some of the best juveniles on the 
grounds. Now, there are horses that can 
run on the dry like the north wind, but 
flounder hopelessly in the mud; and there 
are famous mudders who are distanced 
when the sun comes out and the dust flies 
—horses of the Iroquois or Charade 
strain, for instance; and there are some 
few who run equally well in squally 
weather or with pasteboard track. But 
of all tracks to run over, the most heart- 
breaking is the track drying out after 
hard rain, when float and harrow do little 
more than gloss the surface. And here 
is where gameness and strength tell; 
where, if there is any “dog” in a horse, 
he will quit when they look him in the eye. 
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There isn’t anything spectacular to a 
race in heavy going. Up goes the barrier, 
“ Come on!” yells the starter. “ They’re 
off!” shouts the crowd. There is a wild 
plunge, a shower of mud is beaten up by 
flying hoofs, jockeys bend low over 
horses’ necks, and then something dashes 
to the front, while the others lunge and 
jostle to get the best footing. 

Franco was not a front runner. While 
the fleet-footed picked the going, and 
catapulted him contemptuously with 
flying clods, he galloped along steadily in 
the rear division. A quarter of a mile, 
and then they began to come back to 
him. The faint-hearted were beginning 
to show the strain, and the field disinte- 
grated into muddy atoms. Out in front, 
Princess Orna, the favorite, was going 
smartly; then came two others, neck and 
neck, and a length behind them Franco. 
He was plodding gamely, steadily, doing 
his best. He would keep on doing that 
best right to the wire. He was not dis- 
heartened. 

The Princess ran wide into the stretch 
turn, avoiding the mucilaginous going on 
the rail. The two behind suddenly sick- 
ened of fighting each other inch by inch. 
They faltered, and Franco, cutting short’ 


the turn and driving straight through* 


the mud, saved all the ground the others 
had lost. Into the home-stretch, which 
looked like a plowed field, he pounded 
steadily after the Princess. 

Now it was strictly a two-horse race, 
and the favorite was three lengths to the 
good. It is a long way, that final eighth, 
before the goal is won, and many things 
happen there. The Princess had set the 
pace, and she was beginning to tire. Her 
long stride suddenly got choppy. Her 
jockey glanced apprehensively over his 
shoulder, and saw behind him, ever com- 
ing nearer, the bulldog Franco. 

The colt’s nostrils were distended, his 
lungs were almost bursting, his hoofs 
seemed sinking in quicksands. Accord- 
ing to the figures, he should have been 
hopelessly beaten; but Franco didn’t 
know that. He was getting closer and 
closer to the tiring Princess, and people 
were shouting: 

“He’s got her now! 
Franco!” 

300t to boot, the jockeys plied whip 
and steel, while their quivering horses 
plunged desperately on in the heart- 
breaking finish. The roar of the grand 
stand smote with thunderous intensity. 
Then something happened. Franco 
stumbled, faltered, lost the fraction of a 
stride. Princess Orna flashed under the 


Come on, you 
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wire a winner. The roar became shriller 
and louder, then died down as men shook 
themselves free from the strain. 

“She made him quit,” said the crowd; 
but Johnson, in the paddock, snapped his 
glasses together and ran out on the track. 

“He’s broken down,” he said grimly. 
“Tye won my bet and lost my colt!” 

Johnson had backed Franco for the 
place for more than anybody knew, more 


A race-horse is a valuable piece of 
property, and therefore tenderly con- 
served, so long as he can race. When he 
is no good for racing he is sold or given 
away, and spends the rest of his days 
miserably in the humiliation of delivery- 
wagon shafts. When he breaks his leg, 
he is no good for anything at all, and he 
is promptly shot. If he were saved, and 
if the bone knitted, he could never do 











“HELL HAVE TO BE DESTROYED.” 


than he wanted to think about now; and 
Franco, stumbling helplessly on three 
legs under the shadow of the judge’s 
stand, had saved him. You will under- 
stand what had happened. Franco had 
stepped into a hole made by the rough 
clods, and had snapped his leg just 
above the pastern. The left fore-hoof 
dangled loosely, held only by flesh and 
strained tendon. I do not know how he 
ran those final strides with a broken leg. 
I never saw any other horse do it. 

The crowd realized the situation. A 
man with a Princess Orna ticket said 
explosively : 

“ Well, that’s a game little horse. Say, 
I'd rather have lost this bet than see any- 
thing happen to him! ” 

“ He’s done for, all right,” said a horse- 
man who was a friend of Johnson’s. 
“ Broken leg means his finish. They'll be 
shooting him in a minute or so. Tough 
on Johnson, ain’t it?” : 


more than hobble. So the track superin- 
tendent’s gun relieves the owner of 
further expense, and the papers say “ he 
was put out of his misery.” 

Franco stood patiently on three legs 
waiting the verdict. The veterinary 
dropped the leg and moved away. 

“He'll have to be destroyed,” the man 
said, 

Tlorses know many things they are not 
suspected of. I knew one who would not 
take his feed if he had lost a race that 
day. Even a nose finish would not fool 
him. If he was beaten, he knew it, and 
it nearly broke his heart. 

Franco understood the _ sentence. 
Johnson says he looked at him with brute 
eyes full of human pain and appeal, but 
that, no doubt, is Johnson’s imagination. 
You see, Franco was his friend, almost— 
faithful beyond most friends. 

Johnson looked at the horse and then 
at the crowd. : 
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“ Well,” he said shamefacedly, “I ain’t 
going to shoot this horse. I don’t care if 
he can race again or not, I’m going to 
give him a chance for his life.” 

Across the infield, over to the stables, 
the trainer and the horse moved slowly. 
Franco was hopping on three legs, and 
had to stop frequently. The figures grew 
smaller, and then faded in the distance; 
the bugle sounded for the next race, and 
the crowd hummed with new expectation. 

“Tle may save him,” said the horse- 
man, “but what good will that do? He 
can’t even give him away, and he’ll eat 
his head off. Johnson had better shoot 
him, I think.” 


II. 


Our in the Blue-Grass country, in the 
land of rich pastures, there is a little 
farm. There Franco will spend the rest 
of his days. I saw him not long ago in 
the sweet clover, and he came whinnying 
at Johnson’s call. There is a slight un- 
evenness in his gait, and he cannot 
gallop with the youngsters. He will stay 
there as a pensioner, and watch the colts 
go out to race. He may see three gen- 
erations play their part in the royal 
game, for horses are “long-lived when 
they are well treated. Perhaps nobody 
will remember his record, for his tri- 
umphs were not worth recording. He was 
only an honest little plater who always 
did his best. 

“He ain’t no manner of good,” ex- 
plains Johnson apologetically, “but I’m 
satisfied to have him alive. I couldn’t 
help thinking a lot of that little fellow, 
and I guess he'll eat so long as I have 
a dollar!” 

“Huh!” grunted his friend the horse- 
man. “ There ain’t no money in that. A 
fellow oughtn’t to get so he thinks too 
much of a horse!” 

W. B. Finney. 


Sidney’s Wife. 


I po not know whether to laugh or cry 
over my fate—it is so strange, and so 
good; so solemnly, awfully, wonderfully 
unexpected; so like to a resurrection, 
since it rose like the angel part of us out 
of the dust of dead hopes and joys. 

I think perhaps it was because my 
hair was red, and one foot turned a little 
so that I limped after the others—but 
never with them. This helped to make 
me sentimentally morbid; and when.I 
fell in love with the Senator’s son, it was 
with the concentratéd energy of a self- 
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nurtured, intense individualism. All the 
girls in the village where he spent part 
of his summers compared him to Hype- 
rion, and gave to him their first romance. 
One or two took it seriously, although 
Sidney noticed us almost not at all. He 
was busy with private tutors, with guns 
and dogs and fishing. Yet his wife once 
wrote me, afterwards, that he had often 
seen me limping along in the dust, and 
had wondered, with a not unkind boyish 
a why my sad eyes followed 
im. 

We had a fortune-teller in the village. 
In reading our destinies she promised me 
a great and wealthy husband. 

“Tall and dark and grand he is,” she 
said; “ and you'll see him through tears 
yours and his own—many’s the day after 
your marriage! ” 

“Tall and dark and grand ”—there 
was only one in the village to answer 
that description, and I laughed bitterly 
at her prophecy. 

Oh, the visions, the dreanis, that youth 
and a girl’s hopeless heartache conceive 
to while away lonely hours! It is a great 
thing to be unhappy when the world is 
new to the spirit. It makes the angel 
part, that isn’t long enough from heaven 
to forget, rise in its might and console 
its habitation with thoughts almost, per- 
haps quite, divine. So came “ Thanatop- 
sis” to the nineteen-year-old poet. He 
could give voice to the sweet whisperings 
that sorrow and youth have together. I 
only felt them. 

What might have been the result if 
there had been no interruption of my 
morbid, my almost mad passion for the 
handsome lad, who was:‘so unconscious of 
it all, it is not pleasant to conjecture. I 
can see now that my new troubles were 
blessings in disguise, though very much 
disguised they seemed at the time. 

My mother died; my sisters rapidly 
married away from the desolated house; 
and one day my father brought home a 
second wife, a delicate foreign lady with 
one child. She must have had a story. 
She must have suffered greatly before 
one so refined and fastidious could bring 
herself to marry a simple farmer like my 
father. Of course he worshiped her, and 
we children were forgotten. All his 
modest income went to make her com- 
fortable—our luxuries were necessities 
to her—and only her child’s generosity 
kept me in suitable clothing. 

Little Céline was exquisite; a golden- 
haired French girl with an American’s 
beauty. No beauty quite equals that 
which results from intermarriages. Na- 
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tional types grow blurred, as if nature, 
knowing so well how to make them, be- 
came careless. It is when she tries a new 
combination that she puts her attention 
on the process. Fortunately Céline’s 
heart was also beautiful, and but for my 
terrible jealousy of her mother I might 
have been her slave from the first. As 
it was, she won me at last, and we be- 
came devoted, constant companions. 

“ Annie, little sister Annie, your voice 
is like old songs sung in the twilight,” 
the fanciful child would say. “Come, 
let’s go down in the meadow, where I can 
see your eyes under the stars, and wé can 
talk.” This when we had been inseparable 
all day! 

Then she made me suffer. Oh, the 
cruelty of it! Sidney met us one night 
coming in from such a ramble, saw 
Céline, and loved her. | 

I was taken to their trysting-place. I 
witnessed his tendernesses; I saw their 
young passion wax and strengthen. I 
received her confidences. I loved them 
both, served them both without bitter- 
ness, but oh, with what a desolate, bleed- 
ing heart! 

Once Sidney said to me, smiling, half- 
embarrassed, half jesting: 

“Tittle maid, turn your eyes away. 
They look like epitomes of the woes of 
the Jews!” 

They laughed, but I could not. Poor 
lorn girl, with the limping body and 
broken-winged heart, watching others fly 
heavenward, I am sorry for you, even 
now! 

Presently a shadow came over Céline. 
I heard her weeping in her lover’s arms. 
Then, suddenly, one early morning, they 
were quietly married, and he took her 
away. What followed is as a jumbled 
dream. Let it pass here. I think for a 
time I almost tortured myself into in- 
sanity. 

They came back, radiant. His people 
had been eaptivated by her beauty and 
sweetness. She went to live in their 
grand old country place, with servants to 
wait on her and satin chairs to sit upon. 
My imagination followed her, though I 
could not go there, for one of her first 
acts had been to send me away ‘to have 
my foot straightened. It turned out that 
my lameness had arisen from a small 
cause, and was easily cured. 

On my way home I had a few hours 
of comparative pride and joy that I 
now stood erect and walked straightly 
like others; but my happiness was short- 
lived. Sidney met me at the little sta- 
tion, a very white and ghostly Sidney. I 
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remember yet how he took my hand and 
led me to the old meeting-place, a grassy 
spot by the spring, under great trees. He 
held my hand all the time. 

“ She’s dead,” he said at last, “dead! 
We would not write to you. We believed 
she would get well.” Then he put his 
head on my shoulder and sobbed like a 
child. “She never forgot you,” he whis- 
pered when he could. “She had fur- 
nished you a room, and was always say- 
ing, ‘When Annie comes.’ Now Annie 
has come—and she is not here!” 

That day I stood by her open grave, 
numb with grief and dismay, and the 
memory of Sidney’s head on my shoulder. 
Day after day, after that, he came— 
poor, broken-hearted young creature—to 
lead me to the spots she had loved. 

“Here is where I first kissed her—do 
you remember, Annie? You know how 
she sat here with her lap full of flowers. 
And here is where I carried her across 
the brook.” So he would talk of her, 
holding my hand always, often weeping 
on my shoulder. 

A year, and—oh, wonderful !—he asked 
me to be his wife—for her sake. No 
one else grieved for her with him. 
Her mother only fretted like a child for 
a broken toy. His people could not. re- 
pine for a wife who had possessed neither 
family nor wealth. Only to him and me 
was her loss vital. Well, I held my peace 
and let him think that L married him to 
mourn with him. 

We traveled over seas, in strange coun- 
tries, anywhere that Sidney might hope 
to find temporary forgetfulness; but 
through it all the sweet boon was mine 
of being his one consolation. Great 
love made me wise. I could soothe him. 
I understood all his allusions to the old 
times. And I never let him suspect that 
he owed me a return in tenderness— 
that my heart also had been crucified 
by a lost love. I never meant to! Oh, 
indeed and indeed, I never meant to! 
But there came a time when I lay weak- 
ened by past pain and new-come joy, 
my little babe on my arm. And the veil 
of years slipped from my heart. My look 
spoke. 

“You have new eyes,” murmured my 
kind Sidney. “ All the tragedy is laid, 
like an unquiet ghost at the priest’s 
blessing! ” 

“Oh, I can’t help it!” I burst out 
uncontrollably. “Forgive me for being 
a little happy. I love you so—and I 
didn’t die—and I have baby! Sidney, 
Sidney—my beloved, father of my child! 
I have loved you all my life; and my 
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heart can’t help singing aloud, just 


once!” 

He gazed at me a full minute, strange, 
wild, warring emotions chasing one an- 
other across his dear face. 

“Loved me all your life? Oh, Annie, 
Annie! Oh, poor little girl!” 

Then one steadfast look swept all the 
others from his face. Softly, softly, 
that the little life beside me might not be 
disturbed, he raised and folded me in the 
arms of tenderness; he laid my head 
upon the breast of love. 

A flood of exquisite joy washed away 
all memory of the long, lonely, bitter 

years. A peace more than any peace of 
‘earth was mine. So shall ransomed 
spirits feel on the other side. 

Caroline Wood Morrison. 





A Deal in Futures. 


As nearly as I can figure it out, Mae- 
terlinck is to blame for the whole miser- 
able business. Of course Maeterlinck is 
not exactly responsible—at least a great 
many people seem to feel that way about 
him. Jim Sturtevant, for instance. Jim 
is one of the clearest-headed youngsters 
in the Street, and Jim says that Macter- 
inck is “just bughouse.” But then, 
while Jim is a crackerjack on the curb, 
he is a good deal of a bear on mysticism 
and transcendental psychology. At any 
rate, as far as I am concerned it began 
with Maeterlinck. 

I suppose I ought to explain that I am 
—or rather I was—a clerk in the broker- 
age office of Clinton & Van Hoat. My 
own choice had not led me into finance. 
My earlier ambitions had lain in the di- 
rection of an intellectual career, and I 
had planned, like Lord Acton, to know 
everything and everybody and to live, 
comfortable and acclaimed, on my patri- 
mony and my reputation. But when my 
father was unlucky enough to die at the 
crisis of the big wheat deal of 1900, I had 
to move hurriedly from Easy Street to 
Wall, where I found that I had little 
enough time for the pursuit of abstract 
learning. Yet I never quite abandoned 
my dreams of cornering the intellectual 
market and making Herbert Spencer 
settle at my figure. While it was against 
the rules of the office for employees to 
speculate on ’change, nothing was said 
about speculating as to the nature of the 
universe, and I occasionally took a small 
flier in philosophy. 

It was here that I met Maeterlinck. It 
was some time last August, I think, that 
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I got hold of an essay of his about “ The 
Future.” Somehow the idea of that 
caught me, and it was when I tried to 
explain it to Jim Sturtevant that he gave 
the opinion I have quoted.. I was not so 
sure, however, that I agreed with him. 
As nearly as I could make out, the 
Belgian claimed that the future and 
the past were equally real, and that the 
present is merely a point of individual 
observation from which time stretches 
out indifferently both ways—forward and 
back; and that only an accidental squint 
of the mind’s eye, resulting from long 
racial habit, prevents us from seeing to- 
morrow as clearly as we see yesterday. 
Of course, the way I put it, it seems like 
a fool notion, but somehow I could not 
get it out of my mind. 

By the way, have you ever noticed that 
when you are trying to remember some- 
thing there is a faint physical conscious- 
ness that you are doing it with the back 
of your brain, and that when you are 
trying to plan for the future there is a 
similar consciousness of using the front 
part of your head? Well, I had read of 
this somewhere, and one day it occurred 
to me that there might be some connce- 
tion between Maeterlinck’s suggestion 
and this bit of physiology. So I began to 
investigate. I used to sit down and prac- 
tise by the hour, very much as a kid will 
practise moving his ears. I knew a boy 
at school who could flap his ears like a 
donkey, and I remembered that he used 
to say that it showed what unremitting 
industry could do for apparently hope- 
less mediocrity. 

At first all I got for my trouble was a 
pain in the head. Little by little, how- 
ever, I found myself growing hazy on un- 
important matters. I could not be sure, 
for instance, whether I remembered hav- 
ing roast veal for dinner to-day, or to- 
morrow, nor whether it was the last bank 
statement, or the next, that showed a 
decrease of four millions in surplus re- 
serve. I began to fear that I was losing 
my mind, and I believe that actually I 
was on the verge of it when I stumbled 
on the simple key to the whole tangle. All 
that I had to do was to observe whether 
I was remembering with the front of my 
brain or with the back! 

I told no one of my discovery. I de- 
termined to perfect myself in the matter, 
to investigate every possibility which 


might suggest itself in connection with 
it, and then, when I had mastered the 
whole, to take at a bound the position to 
which I would be entitled in the scientific 
world. 





























It was on the 6th of October that the 
trouble began. About five minutes after 
ten that morning young Shorthouse came 
into the office. His father, I suspect, was 
a rather strict old chap, and the young 
one had to do his trading on the quiet. 
At any rate, he seldom appeared during 
business hours, and most of his ordering 
was done over the ’phone. 

“ Where did copper open, Haven?” he 
asked me. 

“Fifty-seven and a quarter,” I an- 
swered. 

“Buy me two hundred at the market 
and notify me by ’phone,” he said, and 
tushed along. 

I telephoned the order over to Van 
Hoat, and thought no more about it until 
about eleven, when Mr. Clinton called me 
into his office. 

“ What is this trouble with Shorthouse, 
Mr. Haven?” he began. 

“JT don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” said 
T, sufficiently unconcerned. “ What 
trouble?” 

“ Well,” he said, “we reported to him 
a purchase of two hundred Copper at 
fifty-nine and three quarters, and he re- 
fuses to accept it, saying that he ordered 
the stock on your representation that it 
opened at fifty-seven and a quarter. Is 
this true?” 

The cold chills were beginning to run 
down my back. 

“Yes, sir,’ I managed to say, “Um 
* afraid it is.” . 

“What does this mean, sir?” he re- 
plied. “Copper opened at sixty and an 
eighth! ” 

And before I realized it I had an- 
swered: 

“Tm afraid I must have remembered 
to-morrow’s opening instead of to-day’s.” 

For a moment Clinton looked queer. 
Then, with a rather sickly imitation of 
the smile with which he greets some of 
the big customers, he said: 

“ Ah, yes, of course! I—er—I had not 
thought of that. You will be a little 
careful in future—there’s a good fellow? 
Tll arrange this with Shorthouse, of 
course, and—er—you may go now.” 

As I was leaving the office that after- 
noon the bookkeeper handed me an en- 
velope. It eontained a month’s salary 
and the announcement that the firm 
would not need my services any longer. 
This was unfortunate, but after all it 
only hastened my plans a bit, for you 
can guess that I had been looking ahead 
in more ways than one. I had a few 
hundred dollars laid by, looking to a 
start on my own hook as soon as I had 
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perfected my discovery; and, under the 
circumstances, I decided to open my 
campaign at once. 

First, however, I devoted two or three 


weeks to practise and rehearsal. I sat 
down quietly at home and remembered 
the course of the market for the coming 
day. Then I selected the more promising 
movements, experimented with the 
amounts of my purchases, noting the 
hour at which to buy and the time to 
close out, and finally struck a balance- 
sheet, and figured my profits. By the end 
of the month I was ready to go to work. 

I began slowly and operated with cau- 
tion, venturing on a hundred shares at a 
time, and one deal a day. Then, little by 
little, I increased the scope of my trans- 
actions. For the pure fun of it I had 
taken my business to Clinton & Van 
Hoat, and it amused me almost as much 
to watch the fluctuations in the office ba- 
1ymeter as it did to bank my earnings. 
At first the needle stood at “storm,” but 
on the presentation of cash margins it 
rose uncertainly to “change.” Day by 
day the good work went on, and day by 
day the glass rose until it indicated “ set 
fair,” and = was the recipient of old 
Clinton’s suavest smiles. Indeed, I have 
reason to believe that I was regarded as 
the office mascot, and I certainly had an 
obsequious following of its habitués. 

My scheme worked like magic, and by 
Thanksgiving I was on Easy Street 
again. By Christmas I was worth twenty 
thousand dollars and engaged to be mar- 
ried, and long before Washington’s 
Birthday I was well on my way toward 
becoming a millionaire—and a nervous 
wreck. 

Indeed, I found myself up against a 
choice between softening of the job and 
s.ftening of the brain, and you can 
guess which I picked. The way I 
worked it was so simple that I called my- 
self all kinds of names for not having 
thought of it sooner. Instead of study- 
ing the whole course of the next day’s 
market, and taking advantage of every 
fluctuation, I took to remembering—it 
is not the word I want, but it is the only 
one listed—the “net change ” column in 
the Wall Street edition of the Evening 
Sun. I then selected the largest gain or 
loss in an active stock, and made one big 
deal do the work of ten little ones. 

For a week every day seemed like a 
holiday, and I was as happy as a ship- 
ping-clerk with a dead grandmother. 
Then I had another inspiration. I told 
myself that I was a plodding, picayune, 
one-cylinder runabout of a financier. 
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Here I was, tied to the town by the in- 
fernal halter of this daily transaction in 
stocks when I might just as well make 
one turn a month do the whole thing—or, 
better yet, do up the business for the 
whole summer in one day; get married; 
and go to Europe. 

I sat down at my desk and began copy- 
ing out the “net change” list from the 
next night’s Sun. It ran something like 
this: 


$400......006 Allis Ch’ers......... _ 

eS Am. Car & F...... —l} 

_ ee Am. Beet Su....... —& 
178400......... Amal. Cop.........+- 4-43 


I went no further. My old friend 
Copper should make amends for the 
underhand trick it had played me in the 
beginning. I wrote an order to buy forty 
thousand at the opening and to close it 
out after two o’clock, drew a check for 
my balance in bank, mailed both to my 
brokers, and went to bed. 

The next afternoon, a little after three, 
I strolled into the office to settle up the 
transaction. I figured that one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars ought to 
underwrite a pretty good wedding-trip 
and rest-cure combination. As I opened 
the door Clinton met me, looking like a 
Russian general in Manchuria. 

“Tleavens, Mr. Haven!” he spluttered. 
“Tve been telephoning everywhere for 
you. The market has gone to pieces. We 
had to close you out at one o’clock, and, 
do the best we could, there is a deficit in 
your margins of nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars!” 

Well, I thought the joke in rather poor 
taste. However, Clinton is a_ good- 
natured, elephantine sort of a duffer— 
young Van Hoat handles the firm’s busi- 
ness on the floor—and I was feeling 
pretty good, anyway. 

“Good boy, Clinton,” said I. “Good 
old boy! You have probably noticed by 
this time, however, that there is consider- 
able method in my particular form of 
madness.” 

“ Have you seen the close?” he asked, 
quieting down a bit. 

“The close?” said I. “No, I can’t ex- 
actly say that I have seen the close, but I 
should say that Copper closed at—let me 
see—eighty-nine and three-ecighths.” 

“Eighty and _ seven-eighths!” said 
Clinton. 

I experienced a queer, clammy feeling, 
as if some one had dumped a hod of wet 
mortar into the pit of my stomach. 

“The Sun!” I cried. “Let me see the 
Sun!” 
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“Tt’s not out yet,” said Clinton. 

I jumped for the tape, fluttered the 
ribbon through my fingers, and read ruin 
on the cruel white strip. Just then a 
newsboy tossed in the Wall Street edi- 
tion. I hastily tore it open and ran 
my eye across the financial columns. 
“ Amalgamated Copper,” I saw; “high- 
est, 854; lowest, 80%; closing, 80%; 
net change, -+ 41.’ 

Copper had lost, not tied. four 
and a quarter points. The “plus” 
should have been a “minus.” The Sun 
had made a misprint! 

They tell me that I fainted, and that 
for weeks, a charity patient in Bellevue, 
I hovered between life and death. But 
there was worse to come. When, weak, 
shaken, and penniless, I came to myself, 
I found that I had lost my memory. The 
things that happen yesterday, or last 
week, or last year, are as clear as ever 
to me; but, alas, everything that hap- 
pens after to-day is a blank! 

J. B. Kerfoot. 





The Way Mysterious, 


Marcia REEVES sat disconsolately on 
one of the stiff haircloth chairs in her 
bare “front room,” looking sadly at the 
ugly little parlor organ that filled the 
space between the two front windows. 
It was an awkward, over-varnished in- 
strument, with an abundance of scroll- 
work along its top and sides, but to Mar- 
cia it was the ne plus ultra in the furni- 
ture line as well as in the musical. She 
admired every bit of it, from the little 
mirror set in the scrollwork above the 
shelf to the flaring pieces of carpet on 
the pedals. 

And now it must go! She must lose 
it forever. Jfer under lip quivered, and 
a lump rose in her throat. She was 
already one instalment behind, and 
the day after to-morrow another would 
be due. That nice, gentlemanly agent 
would be very sorry, but he would have 
to take back the organ. He had told her 
as much when she had failed to pay the 
last instalment. Now there were two in- 
stalments of fifteen dollars each to be 
paid, and Marcia, hoping against hope 
from day to day, had come at last to 
realize the hopelessness of it. 

Everything had gone wrong since early 
spring. Marauding weasels had played 
sad havoc with her chickens; her services 
as the village dressmaker had been in but 
slight demand; the price of eggs had 
dropped the minute her hens began to 
































lay, and an early frost had ruined the 
chances of a strawberry crop. She had 
done her best, but she must lose the 
organ, and all the neighbors would know 
it had been “ took back” by the agent for 
non-payment. 

She arose, and, drawing her chair 
before the organ, caressed the keys with 
a loving touch. No one but herself knew 
the company it had been to her during 
the long winter evenings; no one but her- 
self understood what a void there would 
be in her heart when it was gone. 

“T can’t think how I am ever goin’ 
to get along without you,” she said, ad- 
dressing the instrument as if she ex- 
pected reciprocal sympathy. “The house 
won’t never be the same again. Perhaps 
it’s sent as a judgment on me for thinkin’ 
too much of you.” 

She pumped away vigorously and 
played a clumsy treble scale. The 
familiar whine of the reeds brought the 
quick tears to her eyes. 

“Such a fine organ, too,” she mused. 
“ All them fancy stops—vox humana, an’ 
diapason, an’ a real grand tremolo! 
Seems as if I ecouldn’t bear to part with 
a” 

There was a worn hymn-book on the 
shelf. She opened it and began to play 
“Denis,” “ Old Hundred,” “ Boylston ”— 
all the hymns of her limited repertoire. 
She played with one hand, for she could 
only read the treble staff. The vox hu- 
mana and tremolo stops were pulled out— 
it was her favorite combination—and now 
and then she pressed the crescendo 
swell with her knee. The effect was 
rather weird musically, but Marcia’s 
wrinkled face was transformed as the 
whining drone, now swelling, now dimin- 
ishing, went on. 

Presently, as she turned the pages of 
the hymn-book, her eyes fell on the words 
of the first verse of a familiar hymn: 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


Her hand fell limply into her.lap. She 
closed her eyes and bowed her head rev- 
erently. 

“O Lord,” she whispered, “move now 
in one of Thy mysterious ways. Send me 
thirty dollars to pay up the instalments 
on this organ. I can’t bear to have it 
go—I can’t bear to. I’m a lonely old 
woman, Lord, an’ this organ is about the 
only thing I’ve ever really set my heart 
on. An’ now it looks as if I’d got to lose 
it. I may be wicked an’ selfish, Lord, but 
T want the organ as I never wanted any- 
thing in my life!” 
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A tear coursed down her wrinkled 
cheek and hung irresolutely on the end 
of her nose. She sighed and opened her 
eyes. For all the desperate audacity of 
that whispered prayer, she was aware 
of a vague sense of relief. 


II. 


Pernaps the brakeman of the evening 
milk train, when he climbed up the 
caboose steps at Nye’s Crossing leaving 
behind him an open switch, was an un- 
witting accomplice to some mysterious 
movement on the part of Providence. 
Marcia Reeves to this day believes that 
such was the case, although the division 
superintendent, who incontinently fired 
the offender, was inclined to the more 
mundane opinion of gross carelessness. 

At any rate, the brakeman left the 
switch at Nye’s Crossing open, and when 
the through freight came bowling down 
the grade just after midnight it went on 
the siding, smashed into five box-cars 
standing there, and littered the right of 
way with an unsightly pile of kindling- 
wood and scrap iron. 

Now the first ten cars of the through 
freight belonged to Lee’s Mammoth Con- 
solidated Shows, bound for a month’s 
tour of the larger Canadian towns. It 
was these same first ten cars which suf- 
fered most severely in the shock of col- 
lision. Gilded chariots were suddenly re- 
duced to gaudy splinters; three “ flats,” 
containing the limited menagerie, left 
the rails and overturned the cages they 
bore. Hyenas yowled, monkeys screamed, 
and an African leopard made the night 
hideous with his savage cries. Fortu- 
nately all the cages remained intact save 
one. The single exception was the cage 
of old Bill Sykes, the mangy trick lion— 
as inoffensive a beast as was ever exhib- 
ited to a gaping crowd. 

Bill’s cage was thrown bottom up, the 
heavy iron door was torn loose by the 
shock, and while the dazed train-crew 
and the equally dazed circus hands—who 
were in a sleeping car at the rear of the 
train—were recovering their scattered 
wits, old Bill Sykes crawled painfully 
from his cage, and for the first time in 
his life went limping away to freedom. 

He stole silently through the darkness, 
across smooth, green fields, and down 
a long slope of rocky pasture land; he 
wallowed through a hummocky alder 
swamp, and finally gained a stretch of 
pine woods. It was damp and chilly, and 
moreover, one of his forelegs pained him 
strangely. He slunk along until he came 
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to a hemlock thicket. Into this he crawled 
and crouched down just as the first gray 
streaks of dawn were showing in the east. 

All day long he crouched among the 
hemlocks, quaking fearfully at every 
strange sound, sniffing the strange scents 
with nervdus apprehension. Freedom, he 
discovered, was something essentially un- 
pleasant. He longed for his own cage 
again, for the familiar circus sounds and 
smells; he longed for something to eat, 
and he wanted some one to scratch his 
mangy sides with the iron feeding-pole. 

Late in the afternoon he quitted the 
thicket and stole silently through the 
woods. He was hungry and limp and 
tired. He stopped at a muddy brook and 
drank his fill; after which he slunk along 
dejectedly, now crawling forward like 
a whipped cur, now shaking wretchedly 
at the sound of a cracking twig beneath 
his own feet. 

At twilight he reached the open ficlds 
again. Near at hand was a small white 
house, and from it came the quivering 
notes of an organ. If there was any- 
thing in the world poor old Bill Sykes 
loved, it was the blare of the circus band. 
Those quavering notes were a poor sub- 
stitute; still, to Bill’s mind they sug- 
gested the circus and his own comfort- 
able cage and food and warmth. He crept 
toward the house silently, fearfully. 


Ii. 


Marcia sat before the organ in her 
front room. It was her last day of grace. 
On the morrow the agent would come to 
take it back. With the vor humana and 
the tremolo stops pulled out, and the 
hymn-book propped open before her, she 
was having her last grand orgy of one- 
handed treble music. 

Outside in the gathering dusk Bill 
Sykes wriggled through the hedge and 
stole cautiously closer. Marcia began the 
lilting notes of “He’s the Lily of the 
Valley.” Bill Sykes was all attention. 
The circus band always played that tune 
while he was doing his cumbersome 
tricks. Indeed, the fourth bar of the 
tune was the cue for his most effective 
performance—the one in which he sat up 
on his haunches, slewed his head to one 
side, and dropped his jaw foolishly. He 
had reached the little garden, where 
petunias and candytuft bloomed in riot- 
ous profusion. He was quivering with 
excitement at the familiar notes. 

Marcia began that fourth bar, and 
from long, long habit Bill Sykes ac- 
cepted his cue. He sat up on his 
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haunches amid the petunias and candy- 
tuft, he slewed his head to one side, he 
dropped his under jaw—and at that 
inopportune moment Marcia Reeves 
glanced through the window. 

The music stopped abruptly. She 
sprang to her feet, electrified at the sight 
of the apparition without. . 

“Oh-h-h!” she screamed. “O Lord! 
O Lordy Massy!” 

Bill Sykes was puzzled. He came down 
into the position nature had intended for 
him, and ambled apologetically away, his 
head drooping and his tail between his 
legs. Marcia saw him scurry into the 
back yard, saw him pause a moment, con- 
fused by the angle formed by the wood- 
house and the barn, then enter the wood- 
house door and slink through into the 
barn like a shadow. 

Trembling, unnerved, scarce knowing 
what she did, Marcia slipped through the 
woodhouse and slammed shut the door 
leading into the barn. Against it she 
managed to pull the grindstone, the 
chopping-block, and numerous billets of 
wood. Then she fled into the house and 
locked all the doors and windows. 

She heard a wagon creaking down the 
road, and ran into the front room in 
time to see a neighbor jogging past. She 
flung up the window and shouted wildly: 

“Jim Williams! Jim Williams! 
There’s the awfulest-looking critter in 
the barn! Went in there, an’ I shut the 
door on him. Hey? Yes, yaller, an’ 
big’s a elerfant, an’ all long hair round 
his head!” 

The neighbor sat up in his wagon. He 
glanced apprehensively in the direction 
of the barn. 

“Must be the lion that got away in 
the wreck down to the Crossing last 
night,” said he. “They got posters up 
offerin’ fifty dollars for his capture. No, 
I guess I can’t stop to look at him now. 
Hang on to him, Marshy! Hang right on 
to him! T’ll drive down to the village an’ 
telephone the circus fellers you got him.” 

Late that night, when the circus cage, 
with old Bill Sykes inside it, went creak- 
ing down the road behind a pair of sorry, 
white horses, Marcia sat in her kitchen, 
turning over and over the five crisp ten- 
dollar bills in her lap. 

“Tt’s the mysterious way,” she mut- 
tered, “the way I prayed for!” 

Then she sought the front room, and 
in a burst of hysterical joy pulled out all 
the stops on the organ, set the crescendo 
swell at full blast, and began a quavering, 
one-handed rendition of the doxology. 
Sidney Hodges Cole. 
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THE PRICE PAID TO PRIDE. 


Misery loves company, and in the 
midst of a winter that is no more pros- 
perous than were the three or four be- 
fore it, New York managers may de- 
rive some consolation from the misfor- 
tunes of their European colleagues. 






MARY BOLAND, LEADING WOMAN WITH ROBERT EDESON IN “‘ STRONGHEART.” 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


Three of the Paris theaters were thrown 
back on revivals at the very opening of 
the season, while in London, at the same 
time, four of the most fashionable houses 
were compelled to shelve failures. An 
English paper, commenting on the sit- 
uation, declared that “the people who 
conduct the theaters have only them- 
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selves to blame for want of appreciation. 
There is too much bluff nowadays, too 
much charlatanism, and not enough 
genuine, honest effort. Personal lauda- 
tion is the note of the age, and nowhere 
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you. Yes, we'll make a star of you, too. 
But get yourself talked about—that’s the 
main thing!” ; 

But it isn’t, as has been proved over 
and over again. The play’s the thing, 


PAULINE FREDERICK, A BOSTON GIRL WHO WON QUICK PROMOTION TO 
THE LEADING PART IN “IT HAPPENED IN NORDLAND.” 


From her latest photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


is this to be seen more prominently than 
in the theatrical world.” 

If this be the case in England, where 
press-agents are not the pillars of stage- 
land and puffery is not its very atmos- 
phere, how much more aptly does it ap- 
ply to the situation in New York. “Get 
talked about,” virtually say the man- 
agers to the aspirant, “and we’ll handle 


and plays are harder to come by than 
actors. Yet the fault does not lie wholly 
with the managers. The actors’ egotism 
is the cause of about half of the long and 
disastrous list of failures on the theatri- 
eal score-board. Let a player chance to 
make a hit in a certain part. Naturally 
the management wishes to retain him for 
another season, but when the time comes 
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LULU GLASER, WHO HAS MADE A HIT IN HER NEW OPERA BY VICTOR HERBERT, 
“MISS DOLLY DOLLARS.’ 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 








HELEN PULLMAN AS CLAUDIA AT THE AGE OF FIVE, 
IN ACT ONE OF “ THE PRINCE CHAP. 


From a photograph by White, New York. 


to talk of terms he 
becomes cocky and 
proceeds to dictate 
all sorts of econdi- 
tions, generally in- 
cluding a promise 
to star him within 
a certain period. 
Take the ease of 
Willie Collier, for 
example. He con- 
sented to appear at 
Weber & Fields’ 
music-hall on con- 
dition of a_ subse- 
quent starring tour. 
No doubt the ven- 
ture seemed a rea- 
sonably safe one, as 
he had already won 
fame in “On the 
Quiet.” But what 
was the result? 
Three plays went 
by the board one 
after another, and 
the enterprise col- 
lapsed. Mr. Collier 
went into. retire- 
ment until he found 
“The Dictator,” 
which served him 
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GRAYCE SCOTT AS CLAUDIA AT THE AGE OF 
EIGHTEEN, IN ACT THREE OF “ THE PRINCE CHAP.” 


From a photograph by Hallen, New York. 
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EDITH SPEARE AS CLAUDIA AT THE AGE OF EIGHT, 


IN ACT TWO OF “ THE PRINCE CHAP.” 
From a photograph by White, New York. 











so well that he in- 
vaded London with 
it last spring, and 
seored a hit. But 
when he tried to 
follow up this suc- 
cess with “On the 
Quiet,” he found 
that he had miseal- 
eulated English 
taste, with the re- 
sult that he packed 
up for home, hav- 
ing had another 
demonstration of 
the fact that it is 
not Willie Collier, 
but a good play, 
that people want to 
see. 

The same story 
might be told of 
Peter F. Dailey and 
Sam Bernard, both 
of whom broke 
away from Weber 
& Fields to find 
themselves floored 
for lack of the 
proper material 
with which to work. 
And there are to- 
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MARGUERITE CLARK, THE TINY LEADING WOMAN OF BIG DE WOLF HOPPER 
IN “ HAPPYLAND.” 


From a photograph by Marceau, Boston. 
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day more than one of these machine- 
made stars who are vainly endeavoring 
to focus public attention upon them- 
selves as they caper about in the center 
of the stage—having declined to act 
upon any other terms. 


Hi 


ROBERT LORAINE, THE SUCCESS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON AS JOHN TANNER 
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tinction, and then, and not till then, did 
the words “Robert Loraine” greet the 
passer-by in letters of fire above the 
portal of the Hudson. And it is pleas- 
ant to know that Mr. Loraine has kept 
his head, is wholly absorbed in his work, 


IN BERNARD SHAW’S “MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 
From his latest photograph—Copyright by Hall, New York. 


Of course there are stars who win their 
rank by merit alone. It is only fair to 
instance Robert Loraine as one such 
produced by the present season. Al- 
though he had banked his all on retain- 
ing the option to “ Man and Superman,” 
only the name of the play appeared in 
the electric bulbs over the entrance to 
the theater when the production went 
on in early September. In two months 
the actor had proved his right to the dis- 





and bothers himself not a whit about the 
glorification that has come with it. 
Modesty and merit are a combination 
rare in stageland. 

If an applauding audience could ex- 
plain just what it was applauding, and 
why, certain cases of enlarged cranium 
might not have occurred, and some severe 
disappointments might have been avoid- 
ed. Listen to a tale in point: 
Something like four years ago, “The 
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GEORGIA CAINE, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE EARL AND THE GIRL” AT THE NEW CASINO, 


From her latest photograph by Marceau, Boston, 
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MAUDE FEALY, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE PRINCE OF INDIA.” 


From her latest photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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Defender,” a musical show, was brought 
from Boston to fill in the hot weather 
months at the Herald Square. As a 
piece, it was not much, but an interpo- 
lated song, “The Good Old Summer- 
time,” caught on, principally through 
the lilt of its measures and the rousing 
work of the chorus. Blanche Ring hap- 
pened to own the rights to the song, and 
sang the solo part of it, but the multi- 
tudinous encores were not intended for 
her so much as for the chorus. Miss 
Ring was practically unknown in New 
York, but on the strength of the reputa- 
‘tion acquired from this single song, Mrs. 
Osborn engaged her as leading woman 
for her playhouse. There she sang “ The 
Belle of Avenue A,” the best thing she 
ever did, whereupon George Lederer ar- 
ranged to star her in “The Blonde in 
Black.” This failed promptly, as did 
likewise “The Jersey Lily,” and every 
other venture in which Miss Ring has 
been especially featured. 

The epidemic of personal egotism is 
unfair to audiences as well as expensive 
to managers. In a show wherein one of 
these half-baked stars disports himself 
there is a leading juvenile who is clever 
at the piano. In the last act there is a 
ballroom scene where specialties could 
be appropriately introduced, and the 
young man has a speech which mentions 
his musical ability. 

“Why don’t you play?” he was asked 
by some one who had noticed the refer- 
ence in the dialogue. 

“Oh, that was cut out,” was the reply. 


“Joe ”—naming the star—“ decided that, 


it interfered with his concertina work.” 

In matters of this sort, the public is 
never considered. What it wants is of 
no account when it conflicts with the 
vanity of the man or woman with the big 
head. ° 

Is it any wonder there is no business 
so difficult as that of providing amuse- 
ments? It is hard enough to get plays, 
but it requires the diplomacy of a 
Machiavelli to keep the peace among a 
lot of mummers with an altogether ex- 
aggerated sense of their own importance. 


“THE EARL AND THE GIRL” AND OTHERS. 


A rift in the clouds manifested itself 
during the autumn in the success of 
some really worth-while musical shows 
in New York. Among these were 
“ Happyland,” whose librettist, Frederic 
Ranken, died in the full flush of his tri- 
umph; “ Véronique,” with music by the 
Frenchman, Messager, impresario of 
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Covent Garden, and “ Moonshine,” the 
new starring vehicle for Marie Cahill, 
so tuneful, so clean, and so dainty that 
in many respects it recalls the palmy 
days of “The Circus Girl” and her 
“Runaway” sister at Daly’s. 

“The Earl and the Girl” made its 
belated appearance in New York the 
week after “Véronique” and “ Moon- 
shine” struck their gait. It had been 
“playing the provinces,” awaiting the 
completion of the new Casino, which, 
now that the auditorium has been low- 
ered in a literal sense, has risen im- 
measurably in public confidence in re- 
spect to its safety. The critics were by 
no means at one in their opinions of this 
“merry English musical whirl,” which 
had to be stuffed anew with interpolated 
airs to replace such American numbers 
as the “Sammy” song. 

Georgia Caine, who was seen last 
season in George Ade’s “ Sho-Gun,” has 
the catchiest song in -the score—“I 
Would Like to Marry You,” an interpo- 
lation by Edward Laska, which is re- 
peated in novel fashion between the acts. 
To be sure, the revealing of only the 
heads of the company in oval frames is 
a bit suggestive of the Coney Island side- 
shows that offer you a good cigar every 
time you succeed in hitting the coon, 
but there is nothing absolutely new 
under the sun. 

One might suppose that Marguerite 
Clark was new to Broadway, from the 
fuss that was made over her when she 
stepped forth as Hopper’s leading lady 
in “ Happyland.” As a-matter of fact, 
she has been with him for several sea- 
sons, as long ago as when he appearéd 
in “Mr. Pickwic!.,” and again last year 
in “Wang.” Which only goes to show 
that sometimes it is the part that makes 
the player, although players and press- 
agents would rondly have us believe that 
it is always the other way. 


MAUDE ADAMS IN LEAGUE WITH THE FAIRIES. 


“Peter Pan” comes at just the right 
time. The public is weary of being dis- 
appointed in plays, even in those writ- 
ten by favorite authors. “Peter Pan” 
isn’t really a play at all. If you read 
the critics’ attempts to explain what it 
is all about, you will inevitably conclude 
that the thing is the worst conglomera- 
tion of nonsense ever produced. But 
once put yourself under the spell of the 
first act, with its keynote of thorough 
understanding of the childish viewpoint, 
and you will abandon yourself to the 
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solid enjoyment of the whole affair with 
the same trusting confidence that Maude 
Adams, as Peter, displays when she sails 
on invisible wires out through the win- 
dow into the night. 

In a word, the whole entertainment is 
incomparable—at least in the sense that 
it is like nothing that was ever staged 
before. As an entertainment for chil- 
dren it is far and away ahead of all the 
“Wizards of Oz,” “Babes in Toyland,” 
and “ Wonderlands,” with their ogling, 
mugging chorus ladies and their coarse 
appeals to the bald-headed row. Even 
the Drury Lane pantomimes are not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
“Peter Pan” as attractions for boys 
and girls. To be sure, Miss Adams has 
not as much to do as she had in pre- 
vious pieces, but then, as has been said, 
one of the chief charms of “ Peter 
Pan” is its refreshing departure from 
established standards. To hear Miss 
Adams sing “ Sally in Our Alley,” to see 
her appealing to the shadow of a fairy 
flitting about the wall, to watch her sit- 
ting among the tree-tops in that charm- 
ing last scene—all this sets vibrating an 
absolutely unused set of cells in the old 
theater-goer’s brain, and—well, who 
wouldn’t be a child again for three hours, 
with Maude Adams to pilot one safely 
among wolves and crocodiles, pirates, 
redskins, and fairies? 





THE LAST WORD IN PLAYS OF THE WEST. 


Plays may be sug’estive in mure senses 
than the one which compelled the police 
to order “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
off the boards. Take the word in its most 
literal sense and it is possible to trace 
out some interesting sequences of plays 
that have suggested plays. Without 
“ Arizona” the stage would have known 
no “Virginian”; out of “The Virgin- 
ian” grew “The Heir to the Hoorah” 
and “Sunday,” both naturally paving 
the way for “The Squaw Man” and 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” But 
after Belasco—the deluge for the hopes 
of those managers who seek to trade on 
a vogue awakened by success. His new 
play for Blanche Bates makes a fitting 
cap-sheaf to the Western series that has 
offered a grateful refuge from the society 
backgrounds of Pinero and Fitch. In 
the early nineties—thanks to “Shenan- 
doah ”—war plays had the eall; in the 
later naughts it will be—shall we say 
fairies, after “Peter Pan”? 

There was a good deal of talk over the 
fact that William Faversham was rushed 
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to New York in “ The Squaw Man” in 
order to get ahead of Miss Bates in her 


“Girl of the Golden West.” But the 
Belasco play bears a much closer resem- 
blance to “Sunday” than to “The 
Squaw Man.” All three are successes, 
showing that the public likes this sort of 
thing if properly done. That Nat Good- 
win was forced to shelve “ Wolfville” 
after a very brief career in it proves 
that playgoers will not stand for make- 
shifts, and everybody knows that “ Wolf- 
ville” was only a hurry eall after the 
collapse of “ Beauty and the Barge.” 

The first act of “The Squaw Man,” 
with its scene laid in England, is conven- 
tional and tiresome. The second, show- 
ing the usual Western barroom of stage- 
land, is a great improvement, while the 
third and fourth, presenting Faversham 
in his prairie home after he has married 
the squaw, are absolutely novel and truly 
idyllic in their charm. The playgoing 
public, almost always generous, readily 
forgave the first act, and took “The 
Squaw Man” to its heart for the unde- 
niable strength and sweetness—a rare 
combination—of its latter half. 

In “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
Belasco, as usual, gives his patrons a 
foretaste of the atmosphere of the eve- 
ning as soon as they enter the theater. 
The curtain, and even the “feeze” 
which shuts it in at the top of the pro- 
scenium arch, are made to fit into the 
color scheme, with a perpetual spot light 
playing on the gold embroidery. In the 
blizzard, which the audience sees only 
through the windows and doors of the 
girl’s cabin on the mountain—the illu- 
sion is so perfectly carried out that it 
makes the onlooker actually feel cold. 

Miss Bates, in a part as far removed 
as possible from her “Darling of the 
Gods” creation, gives gratifying evi- 
dence that she is more anxious to realize 
the meaning of the story than to show 
off her abilities in the line of acting. 
Next in merit to the performance of the 
star is the villain of Frank Keenan, who 
essayed to go it alone at the Berkeley 
Lyceum last winter in a series of one-act 
plays. Robert Hilliard, as the lover and 
road-agent, is perhaps too repressed in 
his fear of going to the other extreme. 
John W. Cope, who leaped into fame 
with his brother Dave in “ The Heir to 
the Hoorah,” will gain equal favor for 
his Sonora Slim. While J. H. Benrimo 
has no such “fat” bit as fell to him in 
the carp-fisher of “The Darling,” he 
stands out as the semi-civilized Indian, 
Billy Jackrabbit. 
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XX. 


‘T HERE is a certain kind, or perhaps 

it is only a certain degree, of theat- 
rical reputation, which makes its coming 
felt in all sorts of ways, like a change in 
the weather. 

The rise of literary men to fame is 
almost always a surprise to themselves, 
their families, and their former instruc- 
tors. Especially the latter, who know 
much more than the young novelist does, 
but have never been able to do anything 
with their knowledge, hold up their 
shriveled, or podgy, or gouty old hands 
in sorrow, declaring that the success of 
a boy who was such a dolt, such a good- 
for-nothing, such a conceited jackanapes 
at school, only shows what the judgment 
of the public is worth, and how very low 
its standard has fallen. But the great 
public does not think much of decayed 
schoolmasters at best, and is never sur- 
prised that a young man should succeed, 
for the very simple reason that if he did 
not, some other young man certainly 
would; and to those who do not know the 
color of the author’s hair and eyes, the 
difference between Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Robinson, in private life, must 
be purely a matter of imagination. 

But theatrical reputation is a different 
matter, and its rise affects the profes- 
sional barometer beforehand. The people 
who train great singers and great actors 
know what they are about and foresee 
the result, as no publisher can foresee it 
with regard to a new writer. There is a 
right way and a wrong way of singing; 
one must sing in tune unless one sings 
out of tune; there are standards of com- 
parison in the persons of the great sing- 
ers who are still at their best. It is not 
easy to be mistaken, where so much is a 
matter of certainty and so little depends 
on chance, and the facts become known 
very easily. 

The first-rate second-rate artists, climb- 
ing laboriously in the wake of the real 
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first-rates, and wishing that these would 
die and get out of the way, feel a hope- 
less sinking at the heart as they hear be- 
hind them the rush of another coming 
genius. The tired critics sleep less 
soundly in the front row of the stalls. 
The fine and ‘frivolous ladies who come to 
the opera to talk the whole evening are 
told that for once they will have to be 
silent. The reporters put on little play- 
ful airs of mystery to say that they have 
been allowed to assist at a marvelous re- 
hearsal, or have been admitted to see the 
future diva putting on her cloak after a 
final interview with Schreiermeyer. 

And all this is not mere advertisement; 
much of it is, in fact, nothing of the 
sort, and is not even suggested by 
Schreiermeyer, for he knows perfectly 
well that one performance will place his 
new star very nearly at her true value 
before the public, who will flock to hear 
her and take infinite pains to find out 
where and when she is going to sing the 
next time. It is just the outward, 
healthy stir that goes before certain 
kinds of theatrical success, and which is 
quite impossible where most other arts 
are concerned; perhaps—I suggest it 
with apologies to all living prima donnas 
and first tenors—the higher the art, the 
less can success be predicted. Was ever 
a great painter, a great sculptor, or a 
great poet “announced”? On the other 
hand, was there ever a great singer who 
was not appreciated till after death? 

The public probably did not hear the 
name of Margaret Donne till much later, 
and then, with considerable indifference, 
but long before Margarita da Cordova 
made her début, her name was repeated, 
with more or less mistakes and eccen- 
tricities of pronunciation, from mouth to 
mouth, in London and Paris, and was 
even mentioned in St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and New York. 

Mme. Bonanni wrote to Margaret that 
she wished to see her, and would come 
over to Paris expressly, if Margaret 
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would only telegraph. She would come 
out to Versailles, she would make the 
acquaintance of that charming Mrs. 
Rushmore. Margaret wondered what 
would happen if the two women met, and 
what mutual effect they would produce 
upon each other, but her knowledge of 
Mrs. Rushmore made her doubt whether 
such a meeting were desirable. 

Instead of telegraphing to Mme. 
Bonanni, therefore, she wrote her an- 
swer, proposing to go to the prima 
donna’s house. But Mme. Bonanni was 
impatient, and as no telegram came when 
she expected one, she did not wait for a 
possible letter. To Margaret’s dismay 
and stupefaction, she appeared at Ver- 
sailles about luncheon time, arrayed. with 
less good taste than the lilies of the field, 
but yet in a manner to outdo Solomon in 
all his glory, and she was conveyed in a 
perfectly new motor-car. When Mar- 
garet, looking on from beyond the pond, 
saw her descend from the machine, she 
could not help thinking of a dreadful 
fresco she had once seen on the ceiling 
of an Italian villa, representing a 
very florid, double-chinned, powerful 
eighteenth-century Juno apparently in 
the act of getting down into the room 
from her car, to the great inconvenience 
of every one below. 

The English servant who opened the 
door was in distress of mind when he saw 
her, for since he had served in Mrs. 
Rushmore’s very proper household he had 
never seen anything like Mme. Bonanni 
as she stood there asking for Miss Donne, 


and evidently not in a mood to be patient.. 


He was very much inclined to tell her 
that she had mistaken the house, and to 
shut the door in her face. There were 
people coming to luncheon, and it was 
just possible that she might be one of 
them; but if she was not, and if the 
others came and found such a person 
there, how truly awful it would be! Thus 
the footman reflected as he stood in the 
doorway, listening to Mme. Bonanni’s 
voluble French speech. 

As she paused for a moment, he heard 
some one on the stairs. It was Mrs. 
Rushmore herself. He recognized her 
step and turned sharp round on his heels, 
still filling the door, but exposing his 
broad back to the visitor. 

“Very odd person asking to see Miss 
Donne, ma’am,” he said in low and 
hurried tones. “Shall I say ‘not at 
home,’ ma’am?” 

“ By all means ‘not at home,’ James,” 
said Mrs. Rushmore. 


James had not miscalculated his 
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breadth, as to the door, but his height as 
compared with that of the odd person 
outside. She put her head over his shoul- 
der and looked in at Mrs. Rushmore. 

“May I please come in?” she asked in 
comprehensive English. “I am Bonanni, 
the singer, and I want to see Miss Donne. 
I’ve come from London to—please? 
Yes?” 

“ Goodness 
Rushmore. 
James!” 

James disappeared somehow, and the 
artist came into the darkened hall, and 
met Mrs. Rushmore. 

The latter did not often meet a 
woman much bigger than herself, and 
actually felt small when she held out her 
hand. Mme. Bonanni seemed to fill the 
little hall of the French cottage, and 
Mrs. Rushmore felt as if she were in dan- 
ger of being turned out of it to make 
room. 

“Margaret is in the garden,” she said. 
“T am so pleased to meet you, Mme. Bon- 
anni! I hope you'll stay to lunch. Do 
come in, and I'll send for her. James!” 

All this was said while the two large 
hands were mildly shaking each other; 
Mrs. Rushmore was not easily startled by 
the sudden appearance of lions—or lion- 
esses—and was conscious of being toler- 
ably consecutive in her speech. It was 
not Mme. Bonanni’s greatness that had 
taken her by surprise, but her size and 
momentum. The prima donna answered 
in French. 

“You understand? Of course! Thank 
you! Then I will speak in my own lan- 
guage. I will go out to Miss Donne, if 
you permit. Luncheon? Ah, if I could! 
But I have just eaten. I am sure you 
have so many good things! Little Miss 
Donne—ah, here she is! ” 

At this point Margaret came in, pull- 
ing off the old garden hat she had worn 
when Lushington had come to see her. 
She was surprised that the prima donna 
did not throw her arms round her and 
kiss her, but the artist had judged Mrs. 
Rushmore in a flash, and behaved with 
almost English gravity as she took Mar- 
garet’s hand. : 

“T have come to Paris expressly to see 
you,” she said. 

“Tet me introduce you to Mrs. Rush- 
more,” said Margaret. 

“Tt is done,” said Mme. Bonanni, mak- 
ing a little stage courtesy at the elder 
woman. “TI broke into the house like a 
burglar, and found a charming hostess 
waiting to arrest me with the kindest 
invitation to luncheon! ” 


gracious!” cried Mrs, 
“Let the lady in at once, 
































“What a delightful way of putting 
it!” eried Mrs. Rushmore, much pleased. 

Margaret felt that Mme. Bonanni was 
showing a side of her nature which she 
had not yet seen. It had never occurred 
to the girl that the singer could make 
pretty society speeches. But Mme. Bon- 
anni had seen many things in her time. 

Margaret carried her off to her own 
room, after a few words more, for it was 
clear that her visitor had something pri- 
vate to say, and had come all the way 
from London to say it, apparently out of 
pure friendship. Her manner changed 
again when they were alone. By force of 
habit the big woman sat down on the 
piano-stool and turned over the music 
that was open on the instrument, and she 
seemed to pay no heed to what Margaret 
said. 

Margaret was thanking her for her 
visit, arranging the blinds, asking her if 
there was enough air, for the day was 
hot, inquiring about the weather in Lon- 
don, moving about the room with each 
little speech, and with the evident desire 
to start the conversation so as to find out 
why Mme. Bonanni had come. But the 
singer turned over the pages obstinately, 
looked up rather coldly at Margaret now 
and then, and once or twice whistled a 
few bars of “Rigoletto” in a way that 
would have been decidedly rude had it 
not been perfectly clear that she did not 
know what she was doing, and was really 
trying to make up her mind how to begin. 

The younger woman understood, and 
presently let her alone. Sitting down on 
a chair at the corner of the piano with a 
bit of work, Margaret waited to see what 
would happen. 

“T thought it might help you a little 
if I ran through the opera with you,” 
said Mme. Bonanni, after a long time. 
“T have sung it very often.” 

But as she spoke, she shut the score on 
the piano rather sharply, as if she had 
changed her mind. Margaret looked up 
quickly in surprise and dropped her work 
in her lap. 

“You did not come all the way from 
London for that?” she asked, in a voice 
full of gratitude and wonder. 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which the singer looked uneasy. 

“No,” she said, “I didn’t. I never 
could lie very well—I can’t at all to-day! 
But I would have come only for that if I 
had thought you needed it. That is the 
truth.” 

“How good you are! ” Margaret cried. 

“Good!” 

The singer’s hand covered her big eyes 
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for a moment, and her elbow rested on 
the edge of the piano desk. There was a 
very sad note in the single word she had 
spoken, a note of despair not far off; but 
Margaret did not understand. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, lean- 
ing forward, and laying one hand gently 
on Mme. Bonanni’s wrist. “ Why do you 
speak like that?” 

“Do you think you would have been 
any better in my place?” 

The question came in a harsh tone, sud- - 
denly, as if it broke through some oppos- 
ing medium, the hand dropped from the 
brow, and the big, dark eyes gazed into 
Margaret’s almost fiercely. Still the girl 
did not understand. 

“Better? I? In what way? Tell me 
what it is, if something is distressing 
you. Let me help you, if I can. You 
know I will, with all my heart.” 

“Yes, I know.” Mme. Bonanni’s voice 
sank again. “But how can you? The 
trouble is older than you are. There is 
one thing—yes, there is one thing, if you 


‘could say it truly! It would help me a 


little if you could say it—and yet—no— 
I’m not sure—if you did, it would only 
show that you have more heart than he 
has.” 

“Who?” Margaret vaguely guessed 
the truth. 

“Who? Tom—my son! Edmund Lush- 
ington, who feels that he cannot ask a 
respectable girl to marry him because his 
mother has been a wicked woman.” 

The big woman shook from head to 
foot as she spoke. 

Margaret was pained, and her fingers 
tightened nervously on the other’s wrist. 

“Oh, please don’t! ” she cried. “ Please 
don’t!” 

“ He’s right,” answered Mme. Bonanni, 
hanging her large head and shaking it 
despairingly. “ Of course he’s right, and 
it’s true! But, oh!”—she looked up 
again suddenly—“ oh, how much more 
right it must be for a man to forgive his 
mother, no matter what she has done! ” 

Margaret’s fingers glided from the 
wrist they held to the large hand, and 
pressed it sympathetically, but she could 
not find anything to say which would do. 
The friendly pressure, however, evidently 
meant enough to the distressed woman. 

“ Thank you, dear,” she said gratefully. 
“You’re very good to me. I know you 
mean it, too. Only youre not placed as 
he is. If you were my daughter, you 
would think as he thinks—you would not 
live under my roof! Perhaps you would 
not even see me when we met in the 
street! You would look the other way!” 
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Margaret could not have told, for her 
life, what she would have done, but she 
was far too kind-hearted not to protest. 

“Tndeed I wouldn’t!” she cried, with 
so much energy that Mme. Bonanni be- 
lieved her. 

“No matter what I had done?” asked 
she, pathetically eager for the assurance. 

“You'd have been my mother just the 
same,” answered Margaret softly. 

As the girl spoke, she felt a little sharp 
revolt in her heart against what she had 
said, at the mere thought of associating 
the word “ mother” with Mme. Bonanni. 

There was nothing at all psychological 
in that, and it would hardly bear analyz- 
ing even by a professional dissector of 
character. It was just the natural feel- 
ing, in a natural girl, whose mother had 
been honest and good. But Mme. Bon- 
anni only heard the kind words. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I should have 
been your mother, just the same. But I 
couldn’t have been a better mother to you 
than I’ve been to Tom. I couldn’t, in- 
deed! ” 

“No,” Margaret said, in the same 
gentle tone as before, “ you’ve been very 
good to him.” 

“Yes, I have! He knows it, and he 
does not deny it!” Mme. Bonanni sud- 
denly sat up quite straight and squeezed 
Margaret’s hands by way of emphasis. 
“ But he does not care,” she went on, her 
anger rising a little. “ Not he! He would 
rather that I should have been any sort 
of miserable little proper middle-class 
woman, if I could only have been technic- 
ally ‘virtuous’! If I had been that, I 
might have beaten him to an omelette 
every day when he was a boy, and tor- 
mented him like a gadfly when he was a 
man! He would have preferred it—oh, by 
far! That is the logic of men, my dear, 
their irrefutable logic that they are al- 
ways talking about and facing us down 
with! The miserable little animal! I 
will give up loving him, I will hate him, 
as he deserves; I will tell him to go to 
Peru, where he will never see his wicked 
old mother again! Then he will be sorry, 
he will wish he were dead, but I shall not 
go to him—never, never, never! ” 

She spoke the last words with tremen- 
dous energy, and a low echo of her voice 
came back out of the open piano from 
the strings. She clenched her fist and 
shook it at an imaginary Lushington in 
space, and for a moment her face wore 
a look of Medean menace. 

Margaret might have smiled if she had 
not felt that the strange creature was 
really and truly suffering, in her own 
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way, to the borders of distraction. Then, 
suddenly, the great frame was convulsed 
again and quivered from head to foot. 

“Tm going to cry,” she announced, in 
rather shaky tones. 

And she cried. She slipped from the 
piano-stool to the floor, upon her knees, 
and her heavy arms fell upon the keys 
with a crashing discord, and her face 
buried itself in the large depths of one 
bent elbow, quite regardless of damage to 
Paquin’s masterpiece of a summer 
sleeve; and with huge sobs the tears 
welled up and overflowed, taking every- 
thing they found in their way, including 
paint, and washing all down between the 
ivory keys of Margaret’s piano. 

Margaret saw that there was nothing 
to be done. At first she tried to soothe 
her as best she could, standing over her, 
and laying a hand gently on her shoul- 
der; but Mme. Bonanni shook it off with 
a sort of convulsive shudder, as a big 
eart-horse gets rid of a fly that has set- 
tled on a part of his back inaccessible to 
his tail. Then Margaret desisted, know- 
ing that the fit must go on to its natural 
end, and that it was hopeless to try to 
stop it sooner. 

Women are very practical with one an- 
other in crying matters, but it is bad for 
us men if we treat them in the same sen- 
sible way under the identical circum- 
stances. Margaret sat down again in her 
chair, and instead of taking up her work, 
she leaned forward toward the weeping 
woman, to be ready with a word of sym- 
pathy as soon as it could be of any use. 
She watched the heavy head, the strong 
and coarse dark hair, the large animal 
construction of the neck and shoulders, 
the massive hands, discolored now with 
straining upon themselves; nothing es- 
caped her, as she quietly waited for the 
sobbing to cease; and though she felt the 
peasant nature there, close to her, in all 
its rugged strength, yet she felt, too, 
that with certain differences of outward 
refinement, it was not unlike her own. 

Her own hair, for instance, was much 
finer; but then fair hair is generally finer 


‘than dark. Her own hands were smaller 


than Mme. Bonanni’s; but then they had 
never been used to manual labor when 
she had been a girl. And as for the rest 
of her, she knew that Mme. Bonanni had 
been reckoned a beauty in her day, such a 
beauty that very great, and even royal, 
personages had done extremely foolish 
things to please her; and that very 
beauty had been in part the cause of 
those very tears the poor woman was 
shedding now. 
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Margaret was quite sensible enough to 
admit that she herself, after a quarter of 
a century of stage life, might turn into 
very much the same type of woman. 
While waiting to be sympathetic at the 
right moment, therefore, she studied 
Mme. Bonanni’s appearance with pro- 
found and melancholy interest. She had 
never had such a good chance. 

The convulsive sobbing grew regular, 
then more slow, then merely intermittent, 
and then it stopped altogether. But be- 
fore she lifted her face from the hollow 
of her elbow, Mme. Bonanni felt about 
for something with her other hand; and 
Margaret, being a woman, knew that she 
wanted her handkerchief before showing 
her face, and picked it up and gave it to 
her. A man would probably have taken 
the groping fingers and pressed them, or 
kissed them, probably supposing that to 
be what was wanted, and thereby much 
retarding the progress of events. 

Mme. Bonanni pushed up the hand- 
kerchief between her face and her elbow 
and moved it about, with a vague idea of 
equalizing her color in one general tint. 
Then she blew her nose, and then sprang 
to her feet at once, with that wonderful 
elasticity which was always so surprising 
in her sudden movements. Moreover, she 
got up turning her face away from Mar- 
garet, and made for the nearest mirror. 

“Lord!” she exclaimed laconically, as 
she looked at herself and realized the full 
extent of the damage done. 

“Wouldn’t you like to wash your 
face?” asked Margaret, following her at 
a discreet distance. 

“My dear,” answered Mme. Bonanni, 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact tone, “it’s 
awful, of course, but there’s nothing else 
to be done! ” 

“QOome into my dressing-room.” 

“Tf I were at home, I should take a 
bath and dress over a—a—a ” One 
last. most unexpected sob half choked 
her and then made her cough, till she 
stamped her foot with anger. “Bah!” 
she cried with contempt when she got 
her breath. “If I had often made my- 
self look like such a monster, I should 
have been a perfectly good woman! The 
men would have run from me like mice 
from a barn on fire! Have you got any 
of that Vienna liquid soap, my dear?” 

Margaret had the liquid soap, as it 
chanced, and in a few moments she was 
busily occupied in helping Mme. Bonanni 
to restore her appearance. Though long, 
the process was only partially successful, 
from the latter’s own point of view. 
Having washed away all that had been, 
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she produced a gold box from the bag 
she wore at her side. The box was divided 
into three compartments containing re- 
spectively rouge, white powder, and a 
miniature puff for applying both, which 
she proceeded to do abundantly, sitting 
at Margaret’s toilet-table and talking 
while she worked. 

She had made more confusion in the 
small dressing-room in five minutes than 
Margaret could have made in dressing 
twice over. Paint-stained towels strewed 
the floor, chairs were upset, soap and 
water was splashed everywhere. Now she 
started afresh, by rubbing plentiful 
daubs of rouge into her dark cheeks. 

“But why do you put on so much?” 
Margaret asked in wonder. 

“My dear, I’m an actress,” said Mme. 
Bonanni. “I’m not ashamed of my pro- 
fession! If I didn’t paint, people would 
say I was trying to pass myself off for a 
lady! Besides, now that I have cried, 
nothing but powder will hide it. Look at 
my nose, my dear—just look at my nose! 
Little Miss Donne”—she turned upon 
Margaret with sudden, tragic energy— 
“don’t ever let that wretched boy know 
that I cried about him! Eh? Never! 
Promise you won’t! ” 

“No, indeed! You may trust me. Why 
should I tell?” 

“But it doesn’t matter. Tell him if you 
like. I don’t care. My life is over now, 
and there is no reason why I should care 
about anything, is there?” 

“What do you mean by saying that 
your life is over?” Margaret asked. 

Mme. Bonanni’s head fell upon the 
edge of the table, and she looked at her- 
self in the glass for some moments be- 
fore she answered. 

“T have left the stage,” she said very 
quietly. 

“Left the stage? For good?” Mar- 
garet was amazed. 

“Yes. I was not going to have any 
farewells or last appearances. Those 
things are only done to make money. 
Schreiermeyer was very nice about it. 
He agreed to cancel the rest of my en- 
gagements in a friendly way.” 

“But why? Why have you done it?” 
asked Margaret, still bewildered by the 
news. 

Mme. Bonanni had done one cheek and 
half the other. She leaned back in the 
comfortable chair before the glass and 
looked at herself again—not at all at the 
effect of her work, but at her eyes, as 
if she were searching for something. 

“There is not room for you and me,” 
she said presently. 
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“JT don’t understand,” Margaret an- 
swered. “Not room? Where?” 

“On the stage. I have been the great 
lyric soprano a long time. Next month 
you will be the great lyric soprano— 
there is not room “4 

“ Nonsense!” Margaret broke in. “I 
shall never be what you are——” 

“Not what I was, perhaps, because 
this is another age. Taste and teaching 
and the art itself—all have changed. 
But you are young, fresh, untouched, un- 
heard—all, you have it all, as I had once. 
You are not the artist I am, but you 
will be one day, and meanwhile you 
have all I have no more. If I had 
stayed on the stage, we should have been 
rivals next season. They would have 
said: ‘Cordova has a better voice, but 
Bonanni is still “he greater artist.’ Do 
you see?” 

“Yes. And why should you not be 
pleased at that?” asked Margaret. “Or 
why should not I be quite satisfied, and 
more than satisfied?” 

“JT wasn’t thinking of us,” said Mme. 
Bonanni, looking up at Margaret’s face 
with an expression that was almost beau- 
tiful, in spite of the daubs of paint and 
the disarranged hair. “I was thinking 
of him.” 

Margaret began to guess, and her lip 
quivered a moment, for she was touched. 

“Yes,” she said. “I think I see.” 

“He loves you,” said Mme. Bonanni, 
still looking at her. “I have guessed it. 
It is very hard for me to get him to like 
me a little, and he would not forgive me 
if the really good critics said I was a 
better artist than you. That would be one 
thing more against me, my dear; and he 
has so many things against me already! 
So I have given it up. Why should I go 
on singing, now? He does not care any 
more. When he has once heard you, he 
will never want to come again and sit 
in the middle of the theater all alone 
in the audience just to hear me, as he 
often did. Then I sang my best. I never 
sang as I have sung for him, when I 
have caught sight of his face in the audi- 
ence. No, not for kings. I used to go 
and look through the curtain before it 
went up, if I thought he was there. And 
it was just to hear me that he came, just 
for the artistic pleasure! He never came 
to my dressing-room, for that destroyed 
the illusion. But now he will go and hear 
you, and it would make him very bitter 
against me if any one said I sang better. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes. I understand.” 

Margaret bent her head a little and 
looked down, puzzled, yet believing. 
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“ At least I ean do that for, him.” 
Mme. Bonanni sighed, looking into the 


glass again. “I cannot undo my life, 
but I need not seem to him to be a hin- 
drance in yours.” 

It was impossible to receive such a 
confidence without being deeply touched, 
and Margaret’s own voice shook a little 
as she answered. 

“There have not been many mothers 
like you since the world began,” she said. 

“T will tell you!” The singer turned 
half round in her chair with one of her 
sudden movements. “If I had known 
that I was going to be so fond of him— 
and oh, my dear, if I could have guessed 
that he would care so much!—I would 
have led a different life! I would have 
left the stage if I could not. Oh, don’t 
think it is so easy to be good! But it’s 
possible! One can—one could, if one 
only knew—for the sake of some one 
whom one loves very dearly!” 

“Of course it is!” answered Mar- 
garet, with all the heavenly self-confi- 
dence of untried virtue. 

Mme. Bonanni. looked at her with a 
peculiar expression. There was a little 
pity in the look, and great doubt, a shade 
of amusement perhaps, and a great 
longing envy through it all. 

“Of course?” she repeated, in a 
thoughtful way. “Did you mean ‘of 
course it is possible—and easy,’ my 
dear? The tone of your voice made me 
think that was what you meant. Yes— 
you meant that, and you have a right to 
mean it, but you don’t know. That’s the 
great difference—you don’t know! You 
haven’t begun as I did. You're a lady, 
a real lady, brought up amongst ladies 
from your childhood. But that’s not 
what will keep you good! It’s not your 
refinement, nor your good manners, nor 
your white hands that never milked 4 
cow, or swept a stable, or hoed the weeds 
out from between the vines in summer. 
That was my work till I was seventeen. 
And my mother was a good woman, my 
dear, just as good as yours, though she 
was only a peasant of Provence. How 
do I know it? If she had not been good, 
my father would have killed her, of 
course. That was our custom. And he 
was good, in his way, too, and kind. He 
always told me that if I went wrong he 


would shoot me—and when the English . 


artist came and lodged in our house for 
the summer and made love to me, my 
father explained everything to him also. 
So poor Goodyear saw that he must 
marry me, and we were married, before 
I was eighteen. He took me away to 
Paris, and tried to make a lady of me, 
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and he had me taught to sing, because 
he loved my voice. Do you see? That 
was how it all happened—and still I was 
good, as good as you are! Yes—‘of 
course, as you say! It was. easy 
enough! ” 

“He died young, didn’t he?” Mar- 
garet asked quietly. 

She had seated herself on the corner 
of the toilet-table to listen, while Mme. 
Bonanni leaned back in the low chair 
and looked at _ herself, sometimes 
absently, sometimes with pity. 

“Yes,” she answered. “He died very 
soon, and left me nothing but Tommy 
and my voice. Poor Goodyear! He 
painted very badly, he never sold any- 
thing, and his father starved him be- 
cause he had married me. It was far 
better that he should die of pneumonia 
than of hunger, for that would certainly 
have been the end of it.” 

“ And you went on the stage at once?” 
Margaret asked, wishing to hear more. 

Mme. Donanni shrugged her shoulders 
and leaned forward to the lookiny-glass. 

“T had a fortune in my throat,” she 
said, daubing rouge on the cheek that 
was only half done. “I had been well 
taught in those years, and there were 
plenty of managers only too anxious to 
offer me their protection—managers and 
other people, too. What could I do?” 

She shrugged her shoulders again, and 
laughed a little harshly as she gave a 
half-shy glance at Margaret. The latter 
was not a child, but a grown woman of 
two-and-twenty. She answered gravely. 

“With your voice and talent, I don’t 
see why you needed any protection, as 
you call it.” 

Mme. Bonanni laughed again. 

“No? You don’t see? All the better, 
little Miss Donne, all the better for you 
that you have never been made to see, 
and perhaps you never will now. I hope 
not. But I tell you that in Paris, or in 
London, or Berlin, or Petersburg you 
may have the voice and talent of Mali- 
bran, Grisi, and Patti all in one, but if 
you are not ‘protected’ you will never 
get any further than leading chorus girl, 
and perhaps not so far!” 

‘No one has protected me,” said Mar- 
garet, “and I’ve got an engagement.” 

The prima donna stared at her for a 
moment in surprise, and then went on 
making up her face. The girl had talent 
—genius, perhaps; but she must be oddly 
simple if she did not realize that she 
owed her engagement altogether to the 
woman who was talking to her. Was 
Margaret going to take that position 
from the first? Mme. Bonanni won- 
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dered. Was she going deliberately to 
ignore that she had been taken up bodily, 
as it were, and carried through the short 
cut to celebrity? Or was it just the 
simple, stupid, innocent vanity that so 
often goes with great gifts, making their 
possessors quite sure that they can never 
owe the least part of their success to any 
help received from any one else? 

Whatever it might be, Mme. Bonanni 
was not the woman to remind Margaret 
of what had happened. She only smiled 
a little and put on more powder. 

“T’m not defending my life, my dear,” 
she said quietly, after a little pause. 
“Of what use would that be, now that 
the best part of it is over—or the worst 
part? I’m not even asking for your 
sympathy, am I?” Her voice was sud- 
denly bitter. “I only eare for one hu- 
man being in the world—I think I never 
cared for any other, since he was born! 
Does that make my life worse? It does, 
doesn’t it? In the name of heaven, 
child,” she broke out fiercely and angrily, 
without the least warning, “was no 
woman ever flattered into playing at 
love? Not even by a king? Am I the 
only living woman that has been carried 
off her feet by royalty? It wasn’t only 
the king, of course—I don’t pretend it 
was—there were others. But that’s 
what Tom will never forgive me—the 
money and the jewels! What could I do? 
Throw them in his face, scream outraged 
virtue, and cry that he was offending me, 
when he had nothing more to ask, and 
I was half drunk with pride and vanity 
and amusement, because he was really in 
love? Tell some great lady, your 
duchess, your princess, to do that sort of 
thing—if you think she will! Don’t ,ask 
it of a Provence girl who has milked the 
cows and hoed the vines, and then sud- 
denly has half Europe at her feet, and a 
king into the bargain! There was only 
one thing in the world that could have 
saved me then—it would have been to 
know that Tom would never forgive me. 
And he was only a little boy—how could 
I guess?” 

She looked up almost wildly into Mar- 
garet’s eyes, and then bent down, resting 
her forehead upon her hands, on the edge 
of the table. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, “I’m not 
going to ery again—never again, I 
think! It’s over and finished, with the 
other things! ” 

She remained in the same: position 
nearly a minute, and then sat up quite 
straight before the glass, as if nothing 
had happened, and powdered her cheeks 
again. 
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Margaret sat still on the corner of the 
table, not at all sure of what she had 
better say or do. She only hoped that 
Mme. Bonanni would not ask her whether 
she cared for Lushington and would 
marry him, supposing that his scruples 
could be overcome, and she had a strong 
suspicion that it was to ask this that 
the great singer had come to see her. 
It would be rather hard to answer, Mar- 
garet knew, and she turned over words 
and expressions in her mind. 

She might have spared herself the 
trouble, for nothing could have been 
further from her companion’s thoughts 
just then. The dramatic moment had 
passed, and Margaret had scarcely no- 
ticed it, beyond being very much sur- 
prised at the news it had brought her of 
the famous prima donna’s retiring from 
the stage. Perhans, too, Margaret was a 
little inclined to doubt whether Mme. 
Bonanni would abide by her resolution in 
the future, though she was perfectly in 
earnest at present. 

“T shall be at your first night,” said 
the prima donna, finishing her operations 
at last, and carefully shutting her little 
gold box. “If you have a dress-rehearsal, 
Tll be at that, too.” 

“Thank you,” Margaret answered. 
“ Yes—there is to be a dress-rehearsal on 
Sunday. Schreiermeyer insists on it for 
me. He’s afraid I shall have stage fright 
because I’m so cool now, I suppose.” 

She laughed, contentedly and perfectly 
sure of herself. 

“The only thing I don’t like is being 
brought on in the sack to sing that last 
scene.” 

“Eh?” Mme. Bonanni stared in sur- 
prise. 

“The sack,” Margaret repeated. “ The 
last scene. Don’t you know?” 

“IT know—but it’s always left out. No- 
body has sung that for years. It’s a 
chorus girl who is brought on in the bag, 
and when Rigoletto sees her face he 
sercams and the curtain goes down. You 
don’t mean to say that Schreiermeyer 
wants you to do the whole scene?” 

“Yes. We’ve rehearsed it ever so 
often. I thought it was strange, too. 
He says that if it does not please people 
at the dress-rehearsal, we can leave it out 
on the real night.” 

“T never heard of anything so ridic- 
ulous in my life!” 

Mme. Bonanni was evidently dis- 
pleased. She had once done the “sack” 
scene herself to satisfy the caprice of a 
foreign sovereign who wished to see the 
effect of it, and she had a vivid and dis- 
agreeable recollection of being half 
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dragged, half carried, inside a’ brown 
canvas bag, and then put down rather 
roughly; and then, of not knowing at 
what part of the stage she was, while she 
listened to Rigoletto’s voice; and of the 
strong, dusty smell of the canvas that 
choked her. so that she wanted to cough 
and sneeze when Rigoletto tore open the 
bag and let her head out; and then, of 
having to sing in a very uncomfortable 
position; and, altogether, of a most dis- 
agreeable quarter of an hour just at the 
very time when she should have been 
getting her wig and paint off in her 
dressing-room. Moreover, the scene was 
a failure, as it always has been wherever 
it has been tried. She told Margaret this. 

“At all events,” she concluded, “you 
won’t have to do it on the real night.” 

They were in the larger room again. 
But for the decided damage done to her 
sleeve by her tears, Mme. Bonanni had 
restored her outward appearance toler- 
ably well. She stood at the corner of 
the piano resting one hand upon it. 

“T’m sorry for you, my dear,” she said 
cheerfully, “because I’ve given you so 
much trouble, but I’m glad I cried as 
much as I wanted to. It’s horribly bad 
for the voice and complexion, but noth- 
ing really refreshes one so much. I felt 
as if my heart were going to break when 
I got here.” 

“And now?” Margaret smiled, stand- 
ing beside the elderly woman and idly 
turning over the music on the desk of 
the instrument. 

“T suppose it has broken,” Mme. Bon- 
anni answered. “ At all events, I don’t 
feel it any more. No, really I don’t! He 
may go to Peru, if he likes—I hope he 
will, the ungrateful little beast! ’ll never 
think of him again! When you have 
made your début, I’m going to live in 
the country. There’s plenty to do there! 
Bonanni shall milk cows again and hoe 
the furrows between the vines this sum- 
mer! Bonanni shall go back to Provence 
and be an old peasant woman, where she 
was once a peasant girl and married 
the English painter. Do you think I’ve 
forgotten the language, or the songs?” 

One instant’s pause, and the singer’s 
great voice broke out in the small room 
with a volume of sound so tremendous 
that it seemed as if it would rend the 
walls and the ceiling. It was an ancient 
Provencal song that she sang, in long- 
drawn cadences with strange falls and 
wild intervals, the natural music of an 
ancient, gifted people. It was very 
short, for she only sang one stanza of 
it, and in less than a minute it was 
finished and she was silent again. But 
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her big, dark eyes, still swollen and 
bloodshot, were looking out to a dis- 
tance far beyond the green trees she saw 
through the open window. 

Margaret, who had listened, repeated 
the wild melody very softly, and sounded 
each note of it without the words, as if 
she wished to remember it always; and 
a nearer sight came back to the elder 
woman’s eyes as she listened to the true 
notes that never faltered, and were as 
pure as sounding silver, and as smooth 
as velvet and as rich as gold. It was a 
little thing, but one of those little things 
that only a born great singer could have 
done faultlessly at the first attempt; and 
Mme. Bonanni listened with rare delight. 
Then she laughed, as happily as if she 
had no heartaches in the world. 

“Tittle Miss Donne, little Miss 
Donne!” she cried, shaking a fat finger, 
“you will turn many heads before long! 
You shall come to my cottage in the au- 
tumn, when we have the vintage, and 


there you will find old Bonanni looking 
after the work in a ragged straw hat, 
with no paint on her cheeks. And in the 
evening we will sit upon the door-step 
together, and you shall tell me how the 
heads turned round and round, and I 
will teach you all the old songs of Prov- 


ence. Will you come?” 

“Indeed I will,” Margaret answered, 
smiling. “I would cross Europe to see 
you—you have been so good to me. Do 
you know, I want you to forgive me for 
what I said in the dressing-room about 
my engagement. I remember how you 
looked when I said it, and now I know 
that you did not understand. Of course 
I owe it all to you—but that isn’t what 
you meant by—‘ protection’? ” 

The prima donna’s expression changed 
again, and grew hard and almost sullen. 

“Never mind that,” she said roughly. 
“T wasn’t thinking of that. I didn’t 
notice what you said.” 

She turned her back to Margaret, 
walked to the window, and stood there 
looking out while she put on her gloves. 
But Margaret was humble in spite of the 
rudeness. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, following a 
little way. “I’m very sorry—I fe 

Mme. Bonanni did not even turn her 
head to listen. Margaret did not try to 
say anything more, but broke off and 
waited patiently. Then the elder woman 
turned quickly and fiercely, buttoning 
the last button of her glove. 

“Tf my own son has done much worse 
to me, why should I care what any one 
else can do?” she asked. 

But Margaret was obstinate in her 
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humility and would not be put off. She 
took one of Mme. Bonanni’s hands and 
made her look at her. 

“T would not say or do anything that 
could hurt you for all the world,” said 
Margaret very earnestly. “I won’t let 
you go away thinking that I could, and 
angry with me. Don’t you believe me?” 

There was no resisting the tone and 
the look, and Mme. Bonanni was not able 
to be angry long. Her large mouth wi- 
dened slowly in a bright smile, and the 
next moment she threw her arms round 
Margaret and kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Bah!” she cried. “I didn’t think I 
could still be so fond of anybody, since 
that wretched boy of mine brcke my 
heart! It’s ridiculous, but I really be- 
lieve there’s nothing I wouldn’t do for 
you, child!” 

She was heartily in earnest, though 
she little guessed what she was going to 
do for Margaret within a few days. But 
Margaret, who was really grateful, was 
nevertheless glad that there was appar- 
ently nothing more that Mme. Bonanni 
could do. She was not quite sure that 
the great singer’s retirement would 
prove final; and on cool reflection she 
found it hard to believe that the motive 
for it was the one the latter alleged, and 
which had so touched her at first that it 
had brought tears to her eyes. The 
Anglo-Saxon woman could not help 
looking at the Latin woman with a little 
apprehension and much skepticism. 


a XXII. 


THE stage was set for the introduction 
to the first act of “ Rigoletto,” the cur- 
tuin was down, the lights were already 
up in the house, and a good many people 
were in their seats or standing about 
and chatting quietly. It was a hot after- 
noon in July, and high up in the gallery 
the summer sunshine streamed through 
an open window full upon the blazing 
lights of the central chandelier, a 
straight, square beam of yellow gold 
thrown across a white fire. 

It was still afternoon when the dress- 
rehearsal began, but the night would 
have come when it ended. There is al- 
ways a pleasant latitude about dress-re- 
hearsals, even when the piece is old and 
there is no new stage machinery to be 
tried. While the play or the opera is 
actually going on, everything works 
quickly as in a real performance, but be- 
tween the acts, or even between one scene 
and another, there is a tendency on the 
part of the actors and the invited public 
to treat the whole affair as a party of 
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pleasure. Doors of communication are 
opened which would otherwise be shut, 
people wander about the house, looking 
for their friends, and if there is plenty 
of room they change seats now and then. 
Many of the people are extremely shabby, 


others are preternaturally smart; if it is- 


in the daytime everybody wears street 
clothes and the women rarely take off 
their hats. It is only at the evening 
dress-rehearsals of important new pieces 
at the great Paris theaters that the house 
- presents its usual appearance, but then 
tere have been already three or four 
real dress-rehearsals at which the neces- 
sary work has been done. 

The theater at which Margaret was 
making her début was a large one in a 
Belgian city, a big, modern house, to 
all appearance, and really fitted with the 
usual modern machinery which has com- 
pletely changed the working of the stage 
since electricity was introduced. But the 
building itself was old and was full of 
queer nooks at the back, and passages 
and shafts long disused; and it had two 
stage entrances, one of which was now 
kept locked, while the other had the usual 
swinging doors guarded by a sharp-eyed 
doorkeeper who knew and remembered 
screral thousand faces of actors, singers, 
authors, painters, and carpenters, and of 
other privileged persons, from princes 
and bakers to dressmakers’ girls, who 
had, or had once had, the right to enter 
by the stage door. 

The two entrances were on opposite 
sides of the building. The one no longer 
in use led out to a dark, vaulted passage 
or alley wide enough for a carriage to 
enter; and formerly the carriages of 
the leading singers had driven up by 
that way, entering at one end and going 
out at the other, but the side that had 
formerly led to the square before the 
theater was now built up, and contained 
a small shop having a back door in the 
dark alley, and only the other exit re- 
mained, and it opened upon an unfre- 
quented street behind the theater. 

The dressing-rooms had been disposed 
with respect to this old entrance, and 
their position had never been ‘hanged. 
It had been convenient for the prima 
donna to be able to reach her carriage 
after the performance without crossing 
the stage; whereas, as things were now 


arranged, she had a long distance to go.° 


The new stage-door had been made with- 
in the last ten years, so that every one 
who had known the theater longer than 
that was well aware of the existence of 
the old one, though few people knew thxt 
it could still be opened on emergency, 
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as in ease of fire, and that it was also 
used for bringing in the unusually big 
boxes in which some of the great singers 
sent their dresses. 

The dressing-rooms opened- upon a 
wide but ill-lighted corridor which led 
from the stage near the back on the left; 
the last dressing-room was the largest 
and was always the prima donna’s. Just 
beyond it a door closed the end of the 
passage, leading to tue doorkeeper’s 
former vestibule, which was now never 
lighted; and beyond that a short flight 
of steps led down to the locked outer 
door, on the level of the street. In the 
same corridor there were of course 
other dressing-rooms which were not all 
used in “Rigoletto,” an opera which 
has only two principal women’s parts; 
whereas in “The Huguenots,” for in- 
stance, the rooms would all have been 
full, there would have been a number of 
maids about, and more lights. In 
“ Rigoletto,” too, the contralto does not 
even.come to the theater to dress until 
the opera is more than half over, as she 
is on only in the third act. The Contessa 
and Giovanna do not count, as they have 
so little to do. 

This short explanation of the topog- 
raphy of the building is necessary in 
order to understand clearly what hap- 
pened on that memorable afternoon and 
evening. 

Margaret Donne was in her dressing- 
room, quite unaware that anything was 
going to occur beyond the first great 
ordeal of singing to a full house, a mat- 
ter which was of itself enough to fill 
the day and to bring even Margaret’s 
solid nerves to a state of tension which 
she had not anticipated. 

The bravest and coolest men have felt 
their hearts beating faster just before 
facing cold steel or going into battle. 
Almost all of them have felt sometuing 
else, too, which has nothing to do with 
the heart, and which I can only compare 
to what many women suffer when there 
is going to be a thunderstorm—an inde- 
scribable physical restlessness aud a 
bodily irritation which make it irksome 
to stay long in one position and impos- 
sible to think consecutively and reason- 
ably about ordinary matters. 

There is no sport like fighting with 
real weapons, with the certainty that life 
itself is depending at every instant on 
one’s own hand and eye. No other game 
of skill or hazard can compare with that. 
It is chess, played for life and death, 
with an element of chance which chess 
has not; your foot may slip, your eye 
may be dazzled by a ray of light or a 
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sudden reflection, or if you are not a 
first-rate player you may miscalculate 
your distance by four inches, which, in 
steel, is exactly enough; or if the weap- 
ons are firearms you may aim a little too 
high or too low, or the other man may, 
and that little will mean the difference 
between time and eternity. But in the 
scale of emotion and excitement the 
theater comes next to fighting, whether 
you be the author of the play or opera to 
be given for the first time before the 
greatest and most critical audience in 
the world, or the actor, or actress, or 
singer, who has not yet been heard or 
seen and of whom wonders are expected 
on the great night. 

Margaret had not believed it true, 
though she had often heard it, and now 
she was amazed at the strangeness of the 
physical sensation which came over her 
and grew till it was almost intolerable. 
It was not fright, for she longed for the 
moment of appearing; it was not ordi- 
nary nervousness, for she felt that she 
was as steady as a rock, and now and 
then, when she tried a few notes, to 
“limber ” her voice, it was steady, too, 
and exactly what it always was. Yet she 
felt as if some tremendous, unseen shape 
of strength had hold of her and were 
pressing her to itself; and then, again, 
she was sure that she was going to see 
something unreal in her brightly lighted, 
whitewashed dressing-room, and that if 
she did see it, she should be frightened. 

But she saw nothing—nothing but the 
dresses she was to wear, the handsome 
court gown of the second act, the limp 
purple silk tights, the doublet, long cloak, 
and spurred boots of the third, all laid 
out carefully in their newness, on the 
smail sofa and the chairs. 

she saw Mme. Bonanni’s cadaverous 
maid, too, standing motionless and ready 
if wanted, and looking at her with a sort 
of inscrutable curiosity; for the retired 
prima donna had insisted upon doing 
Margaret the signal service of passing 
on to her one of the most accomplished 
theatrical dressers in Europe. A woman 
who had made Mme. Bonanni look like 
Juliet or Lucia could make Margarita da 
Cordova look a goddess from Olympus; 
and she did, from the theatrical point of 
view. But Margaret was not yet used to 
seeing herself in the glass when her face 
was made up, beautifully though it was 
done, and she kept away from the two 
mirrors as much as she could while she 
slowly paced the well-worn carpet, mov- 
ing her shoulders now and then, and her 
arms, as if to make sure that she was 
at ease in her stage-clothes. 
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There was no one in the room but her- 
self and the maid. She had particularly 
asked Schreiermeyer not to come and 
see her till the end of the second act, 
and Mme. Bonanni stayed away of her 
own accord, rather to Margaret’s sur- 
prise, but greatly to her relief. At the 
last minute Mrs. Rushmore had refused 
t> come at all, and had stayed in France, 
in a state of excitement and almost 
terror, which made her very unlike her; 
self, and would have rendered her a most 
disturbing companion. 

She could not see it, she said. -The 
daughter of her old friend should always 
be welcome in her house, but Mrs. Rush- 
more could not tace the theater, to see 
Margaret come on in the last scene 
booted and spurred like a man. That was 
more than she could bear. You might 
say what you liked, but she would never 
see Margaret on the stage, never, never! 
And so she would keep her old illusions 
about the girl, and it would be easier to 
welcome her when she came on a visit. 
Margaret must have a chaperon, of 
course, but she must hire one of those 
respectable-looking stage mothers who 
are always to be had when young ac- 
tresses need them. It would have broken 
her old friend’s heart to see her daughter 
chaperoned by a “stage mother,” but it 
could not be helped. That much protec- 
tion was necessary. She had burst into 
a very painful fit of erying when Mar- 
garet had left her, and had really suf- 
fered more than at any time since the 
death of the departed Mr. Rushmore. 

Logotheti had given no sign of life, 
and Margaret had neither seen him nor 
heard from him since the eventful day 
when she had last spoken to him in his 
own house. He would not even come this 
evening, she was sure. He had either 
given her up altogether, or he had 
amused himself by obeying her to the 
letter; in which case he would nat pre- 
sent himself till after the real perform- 
ance, which was to take place on the 
next day but one. He might have writ- 
ten a note, or sent a telegram, she 
thought; but on the whole she cared very 
little. 

If she thought of any one but herself 
at that moment, she thought of Lush- 
ington, and wished she might see him 
again between the acts. He had called in 
the afternoon, and had been very quiet 
and sympathetic. She had feared that 
even at the last he would make a scene 
and entreat her to change her mind, 
and give up the idea of the stage, at any 
cost. But, instead, he now seemed re- 
signed to her future career, talked 
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cheerfully, and predicted unbounded suc- 
cess. 

She had received very many letters 
and telegrams from other friends, and 
some of them lay in a heap on the 
dressing-table. The greater part were 
from people who had known her at Mrs. 
Rushmore’s, and who did not look upon 
her attempt as anything more than the 
caprice of a gifted amateur. Society 
always finds it hard to believe that one 
of its own can leave it and turn profes- 
sional. 

It was like Margaret to prefer solitude 
just then. People who trust themselves 
would generally rather be alone just be- 
fore a great event in their lives, and 
Margaret trusted herself a good deal 
more than she trusted any one else. 
Nevertheless, she began to feel that un- 
less something happened soon, the 
nameless, indescribable pressure she felt 
would become unbearable, and as she 
walked the shabby carpet, her step ac- 
eented itself to a little tramp, like a 
marching step. 

The cadaverous maid looked on with 
curiosity and said nothing. In her long 
eareer she had never dressed a débutante, 
and she had heard that débutantes some- 
times behaved oddly before going on. 
Besides, she knew something which Mar- 
garet did not know; for, when she had 
come down to the tneater in the morn- 
ing with the luggage, she had met Mme. 
Bonanni in the dressing-room, and her 
late mistress had given her a piece of 
information and some very precise in- 
structions. 

A moment came when Margaret felt 
that she could no longe.« bear the close 
atmosphere of the small room and the 
curious eyes of the cadaverous maid, 
watching her as she walked up and down. 
Mme. Bonanni would have made the 
woman go out or even stand with her 
face to the wall, but Margaret had not 
yet lost that aristocratic sense of con- 
sideration for servants which Plato as- 
cribes to pride. Instead of turning the 
maid out, Margaret suddenly opened the 
door wide and stood on the threshold, 
breathing with relief the not very sweet 
air that came down the corridor from 
the stage. It came laden with a com- 
pound odor of ropes, dusty scenery, 
moldy flour paste, and cotton velvet fur- 
niture, the whole very hot and far from 
aromatic, but at that moment as re- 
freshing as a sea-breeze to the impa- 
tient singer. The smell had already ac- 
quired associations for her during the 
long weeks of rehearsal and she liked 
it; for it meant the stage, and music, and 
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the sound of her own beautiful voice, 
high and clear above the rest. Lushing- 
ton might think of her when spring 
violets were near him, Logotheti might 
associate with her the intoxicating per- 
fumes of the East, but Margaret’s favor- 
ite scent was already that strange com- 
pound of smells which meets the nostrils 
nowhere in the world except behind the 
scenes. 

I have often wondered why the strong 
draft that comes from the back when od 
curtain is up does not blow the smell into 
the house, to the great annoyance of the 
audience; but it does not. Perhaps, like 
everything else behind the curtain, it is 
not real, after all; or perhaps it has a 
very high specific gravity, and would 
stay behind even if all the air passed out, 
preferring the vacuum which nature 
abhors—nothing would seem too absurd 
to account for the phenomenon. 

It did not occur to Margaret to wonder 
that there shouldbe a draft at all, at the 
end of a closed corridor. She stood on 
the threshold, resting one hand on the 
door-post and looking toward the stage. 
In the distance she could see it, some- 
where in the neighborhood of what is 
technically described as L 3, where a 
group of courtiers and court ladies were 
standing ready to go on in the introduc- 
tion. The border lights were up already, 
Margaret could see that, and just then 
she heard the warning signal to be ready 
to raise the curtain, and the first dis- 
tant notes of the orchestra reached her 
ears. 

She breathed a sigh of relief. The 
long-wished-for ordeal had begun at last. 
and the tension of her nerves relaxed. 
The sensation was strangely delicious 
and quite new to her; the quiet and soli- 
tude of the dressing-room would not be 
disagreeable now, nor the steady gaze of 
the sallow-faced maid. 

She turned half round to step back, 
and in so doing faced the end of the cor- 
ridor. She had not the slightest idea of 
what was beyond the door which she saw 
there, and which she had not noticed be- 
fore; but she observed that it was now 
not quite shut, and that it moved slowly 
on its hinges, as if it had been more open 
until that moment. So far as she knew 
there was no reason why it should be 
closed, but a little natural curiosity 
moved her to go and see what there was 
on the other side of it. 

It was not three steps from her own 
door, yet when she reached it, it was 
tightly closed, and when she took hold 
of the handle of the latch it resisted the 
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effort she made to open it, though she 
had not heard the key turn in the lock. 
This seemed strange, but being under 
the influence of a much stronger excite- 
ment than she herself realized, she 
turned back without thinking seriously 
of it, being willing to believe that her 
sight had deceived her, where the light 
was so dim, and that the doo» had not 
been really open at all. 

Her eyes met those of the maid, who 
had evidently come to the threshold of 
the dressing-room to watch her. 

“T thought that door was open,” 
said, as if in answer to a question. 

The woman said nothing, but passed 
her quickly and went and tried the lock 
herself. Though she was so very thin, 
she was strong, es bony people often are. 
She tried the handle with both hands, 
turned it, though with much difficulty, 
and pulled suddenly with all her might. 
The door yielded a little at first—not 
more than half an inch, perhaps—but 
then it closed itself again with a strength 
far greater than she could resist. She 
shrugged her shoulders as she desisted 
and came back. 

“Tt is a disused door,” mal 
will not open.” 

Her tone was so indifferent that Mar- 
garet paid little attention to the words, 
and turned away to listen to the music 
which reached her from the stage. The 
curtain was up now, and the courtiers 
were dancing, up stage; she could see 
a few of them pass and repass; then she 
heard the little round of applause that 
greeted the Duke’s appearance as he 
went forward to begin his scene with 
Borsa. He had many friends in the in- 
vited audience, and was moreover one 
of the popular light tenors of the day. 
Doubtless, the elderly woman of the 
world who worshiped him was there in 
her glory, in a stage-box, ready to split 
her gloves when he should sing “La 
donna é mobile.’ Margaret knew that 
the wholesale upholsterer who admired 
the contralto was not far off, for she had 
seen a man bringing in flowers for her, 
and no one else would have sent them 
to her for a mere dress-rehearsal. 

Margaret was so well used to the opera 
that the time passed quickly after the 
Duke had begun his scene. The silent 
maid approached her with a hare’s-foot 
and a saucer, to put a finishing touch 
on her face, to which she submitted with 
indifference, listening all the time to 
the music that came to her through the 
open door. There was time yet, but she 
was not impatient any more; the opera 
had begun and she was a part of it al- 
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ready, before she had set her foot upon 
the stage, before she had seen for the 
first time the full house before her, in- 
stead of the yawning emptiness. It 
would be dark when she went on, for 
Gilda’s first entrance is in the night 
scene in the courtyard, but it would not 
be empty, and perhaps it would not be 
silent either. It was quite likely that a 
little encouraging applause for the young 
débutante would be heard. 

Margaret smiled to herself as she 
thought of that. She would make them 
applaud her in real earnest before the 
curtain went down, not by way of good- 
natured encouragement, but whether 
they would or not. She was very sure of 
herself, and the ecadaverous maid 
watched her with curiosity and admira- 
tion, wondering very much whether such 
pride might not go before a fall, and 
end in a violent stage fright. But then, 
the object of the dress-rehearsal was to 
guard against the consequences of such 
a misfortune. If Margaret could not 
sing a note at first, it would not matter 
to-day, but it would certainly matter a 
good deal the day after to-morrow. 

When the end of the introduction was 
near, Margaret turned back into the 
room and sat down before the toilet-table 
to wait. She heard her maid shut the 
door, and the loud music of the full 
orchestra and chorus’ immediately 
sounded very faint and far away. When 
she looked round, she saw that the maid 
had gone out and that she was quite 
alone. 

In ten minutes the scenery would be 
changed; five minutes after that, and her 
career would have definitely begun. She 
folded her whitened hands, leaned back 
thoughtfully, and/looked into her own 
eyes reflected in’ the mirror. 

The world knows very little about the 
great moments in artists’ lives. It sees 
the young prima donna step upon the 
stage for the first time, smiling in the 
paint that perhaps hides her deadly 
pallor. She is so pretty, so fresh, so ready 
to sing! Perhaps she looks even beauti- 
ful; at all events, she is radiant, and 
looks perfectly happy. The world easily 
fancies that she has just left her nearest 
and dearest, her mother, her sisters, in 
the flies; that they have come with her to 
the boundary of the play-king’s kingdom, 
and are waiting to lead her back to real 
life when she shall have finished her part 
in the pretty illusion. 

The reality is different. Sometimes it 
is a sad and poor reality, rarely it is 
tragic; most often it is sordid, uninter- 
esting, matter-of-fact, possibly vulgar; 
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it is almost surely very much simpler 
than romantic people would wish it to 
be. - As likely as not, the young prima 
donna is all alone just before going on, 
as Margaret was, looking at herself in 
the glass—this last, for one thing, is a 
certainty; and she is either badly fright- 
ened or very calm, for there is no such 
thing as being only “a little” frightened 
the first time. 

That condition sometimes comes 
afterwards and may last through life. 
But pity those whose courage fails them 
the first time, for there is no more awful 
sensation for a man or woman in perfect 
health than to stand alone before a great 
audience, and suddenly to forget words, 
music, everything, and to see the faces 
of the people in the house turned upside 
down, and the chandelier swinging round 
like a windmill while all the other lights 
tumble into it, and to notice with horror 
that the big stage is pitching and roll- 
ing like the most miserable little steamer 
that ever went to sea; and to feel that if 
one cannot remember one’s part, one’s 
head will certainly fly off at the neck and 
join the hideous dance of jumbled heads 
and lights and stalls and boxes in the 
general chaos! 

Margaret, however, deserved no pity 
on that afternoon, for she was not in the 
least afraid of anything, except that the 
courtiers who were to carry her off at 
the end of her first scene might be 
clumsy, or that the sack in the last act 
would be dusty inside and make her 
sneeze. But as for that, she was willing 
that the ending should be a failure, as 
Mme. Bonanni said it must be, for she 
did not mean to do it again if she could 
possibly help it. F 

She was not afraid, but she was not 
so very calm as she fancied she was, for 
afterward, even on that very evening, 
she found it impossible to remember 
anything that happened from the mo- 
ment when the sallow maid entered the 
dressing-room again, closely followed 
by the call-boy, who knocked on the open 
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door and spoke her stage name, until she 
found herself well out on the stage, in 
Rigoletto’s arms, uttering the girlish ery 
which begins. Gilda’s part. The three 
notes, not very high, not very loud, were 
drowned in the applause that roared at 
her from the house. 

It was so loud, so unexpected, that she 
was startled for a moment, and re- 
mained with one arm on the barytone’s 
shoulder looking rather shyly across the 
lowered footlights and over the direc- 
tor’s head. He had already laid down his 
baton to wait. 

“You must acknowledge that and I 
must begin over again,” said: the bary- 
tone, so loud that Margaret fancied 
every one must hear him. 

He moved back a little when he had 
spoken, and left her in the middle of the 
stage. She drew herself up, bent her 
head, smiled, and made a little courtesy. 
all as naturally as if she had never done 
anything else. Thereupon the clapping 
grew louder for one instant, and then 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. The 
director raised his baton and looked at 
her, Rigoletto came forward once more 
calling to her, and she fell into his arms 
again with her little ery. There was no 
sound from the house now, and the 
silence was so intense that she could 
easily fancy herself at an ordinary re- 
hearsal, with only a dozen or fifteen peo- 
ple looking on out of the darkness, 

But she was thinking of nothing now. 
She was out of the world, in the play- 
king’s palace, herself a part, and a prin- 
cipal part, of an illusion, an imaginary 
personage in one of tke dreams that 
great old Verdi had dreamed long ago, 
in his early manhood. Her lips parted, 
and her matchless voice floated out of 
its own accord, filling the darkened air; 
she moved, but she did not know it, 
though every motion had been studied 
for weeks; she sang as few have ever 
sung, but it was to her as if some one 
else were singing while she listened and 
made no effort. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A ROSEBUD dreamed above the garden wall, 
And near it swung a tiny, crowded nest ; 

The rosebud heard the fledgelings’ hungry call, 
And wondered if to wake or dream were best. 


But lo, the sun with such insistent power 
Shone down that at its golden kiss, ere long, 

From out the bud there burst a perfect flower, 
And from the iést a lilting strain of song ! 


Beth Slater Whitson. 





